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on the Mediation of Chriſt. 
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. one mediator between God and men, 
| the man Chrif Fe eſus. 


Incend, in this diſcourſe, to explain the * 
1 rial character and office of Chriſt; which gives 
ſuch ſcope and enlargement to our ideas of the geco- 
nomy and order of God's moral government, as un- 
aſſiſted nature could not attain to. The ſeveral bran- 
ches of this mediatory conſtitution are, indeed, the 
principal points, by which the goſpel i is at ibingaifbed 
from mere natural religion; the primitive and invaria- 
ble religion of all mankind. And yet it will be obvi- 
, ous to every cool and conſiderate inquirer, that 
though theſe are, as it were, the peculiar complexion 
and great charaZeriſtic of the Chriſtian doctrine, they 
were not intended to form a ſcheme entirely ne; but 
are all cloſely connected, and interwoven, with the eſ⸗ 
ſential branches of the religion of nature, which they 
were originally deſigned to explain and enforce. 

Thus, for example, that God governs the world 
with perfect wiſdom and rectitude, is the clear and 
Ku ſenſe of nature; which muſt be content 
< with this general knowledge, and cannot pretend to 
| . II. B „ le 


2 On the Mediation of Chriſt, 5 
< fix, preciſely, in what particular manner this govern- 
ment is conducted. Here then the goſpel comes 
in properly to the aid of reaſon ; and informs us that 
it is adminiſtred by Ze/us Chrift, inveſted with the au- 
thority of God. The government is undeniably one 
and the ſame, whether exerciſed immediately, or by a 
ſubſtituted power: So that, in the general truth, the 
voice of reaſon and Chriſtianity both concur. And 
though reaſon could ncyer have diſcovered, by its own 
ſtrength and penetration, that the adminiſtration of 
this government was committed to à delegate, ſuffici- 
ently authoriſed, and compleatly qualified, for the 
execution of ſo vaſt a deſign ; yet it is equally certain, 
that it can produce no decif de objection againſt this 
notion of a mediatorial King and Lord of all; unleſs 
it be able clearly to demonſtrate, *<* that the ſupreme 
& and original ruler of the world is under an immuta- 
ble obligation to govern always by himſelf alone; 
« and that great and wiſe purpoſes may not be ſerved, 
Dy appointing a ſubordinate power.” But to aſſert 
this in caſes, where we have no competent ideas, and 
ſcarce any comprehenſion at all of the ſubject ; 
ce and in @ particular caſe, in which we muſt be abſo- 
< Jutely unqualified to judge with certainty, unleſs we 
t have, actually before us, all the paſſible reaſons that 
he may render a particular oeconomy, expedient and 
ce ff, in the infinite government of the Almighty ;” 
is a ſtrain of arrogance and preſumption, as extrava- 
oantly abſurd, as it is impious. | 
So, again, that God is in his nature abſolutely good, 
and ſtrongly diſpoſed to ſhew mercy, is one of .the 
firſt principles that unperverted reaſon teaches. But, 
then, though reaſon, unleſs it be terrified and quite 
enſlaved by ſuperſtition, muſt look upon this as an 
eſſential perfection of the Deity, and as the moſt illuftri- 
ous and amiable part of his moral character; it muſt 
alſo ſuppoſe; that the exertions and diſplays of his mercy, 
as well as thoſe of his power, are, in all caſes, direct- 
ed and proportioned oy wiſdom, And what is the 
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| « frreſt and propereſt way, either of diſpenſing his 


& mercy upon he whole, or with reſpect to any par- 
* ticular ſyſtem of creatures, requires faculties of much 
e /arger extent, than thoſe that are allotted to the Hu- 
% many mind, to adjuſt and fettle.” In the general 
principle, that God is merciſul, natural religion and 
revelation entirely correſpond: But with reſpect to the 
ated way of diſtributing his favours, ſo as moſt ef- 
fectually to ſubſerve the ultimate end of his moral go- 
vernment, an extraordinary revelation, alone, is ca- 
pable of yielding us clear and full ſ/atisfaction.— 
« Here therefore, (as it was not unreaſonable to 
s ſuppoſe it might) the goſpel has actually opened to 
© us à new conſtitution, in the doctrine of Chriſt the 
„Mediator. 

The general notion of a Mediator is what thoſe, who, 
inſtead of modeſtly exerciſing and improving, make 
an idol of human reaſon, are apt upon the firſt pro- 


poſal of it, and without knowing or inquiring what it 
really means, to traduce and villify. And indeed the 


reaſons of it have been ſo groſly miſrepreſented, as has 
given too much occaſion, to ſuperficial thinkers, to 
load it with reproach and cenſure. For God, conſi- 
dered in himſelf, has been deſcribed as an object of 
horror, and abſolutely inacceſſible by his frail offend- 
ing creatures. An unnatural imputation, and moſt 
abſurdly blaſphemons !——< For where can acceſs be 
«found, if not to infinite mercy ?” To whom can the 
miſerable, to whom can penitent ſinners, ſo freely ap- 
ply for relief and pardon, as to the only being in the 
univerſe, whoſe goodneſs is unlimited and ſtrictly im- 
mutable ? Can communicated mercy be more generous, 
condeſcending, and compaſſionate, than original and 
eternal mercy ? or if the ſupreme being be, in par- 
ticular caſes, averſe to all commiſeration; dare any 
inferior being preſume to intercede as a Mediator'? 
To dictate mercy to him that is all- perfect, to attempt 
to make him more compliable, to ſooth and mollify 
him into greater benignity and indulgence? If God be, 
To * 8 in 
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4 On the Mediation of Chriſt: 


in hinſelf, an unchangeable and unerring pattern of every 
thing that is right and ſit; would not ſuch a Mediator 
act an indecent, nay, an immoral, part? Would he not 
behave in a manner unbecoming an intelligent being, 
<* if he ſhould /#e for mercy, any farther than God is 
* by nature merciful ??* On the contrary, if any cir- 
cumſtances could be ſuppoſed, in which the ſupreme 
model of every thing truly worthy and noble might 
be imagined to be, eſſentially conſidered, unpropitious 
and inacceſſible ; is it not undeniably certain, that 
ce tbe Mediator alſo cught+to be inacceſſible ?*” Or can 
the Deity be degraded by the exerciſe of compaſſion, in 
the very {ame caſe in which the Mediator is exalted 
and digniſied by pleading tor compaſſion? And, to 
add no more, muſt not our humble ſupplications, 
even when they are offered through à Mediator, be 
ultimately preſented to the divine mercy? If fo, it 
then neceſſarily follows, that the true ground, on 
which the mediatorial ſcheme was eſtabliſhed, could 
not be, that God was in himſelf either too terrible, 
or too reſentful," or too inexorable, to be direttly ad- 
0 dreſſed and invocated;“ but this, and this alone, 
that ſome great and beneficial purpoſes might be ſerved 


by it, with reſpect to the moral world conſidered more 


at large, but eſpecially with reſpect to mankind, to 
whom the. ſcheme itſelf appears to have a peculiar 
reference. And the true Chriſtian doctrine of a Me- 
diator, the ſubſtance of which is, © that our bleſſed 
<< Saviour was appointed by the ſupreme authority of 
heaven and earth, to reconcile apoſtate and rebellious 
men to their offended Maker and Sovereign, and 
to be the diſtributer of God's favour to mankind;“ 


I ſay this primitive and unadulterated doctrine of the 


golpel, concerning the One Mediator, carries not with 


it, in its general notion, the leaſt ſhadow of a contra- 
didtion to any of the truths that nature inculcates ; and 
will appear, I am perſwaded, to unite and harmonize = 
with all of them, in the diſtinct explication of its 
ſeveral parts. 


' Whe- 
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Whether the mediatorial character of Chriſt may 
be properly ſaid to have commenced till after his reſur- 
reftion, when he had al/ power committed to him, 
and was conſtituted the Oze Lord through whom are 


all things; I ſhall not at preſent minutely enquire. ' 


Thus much however may, I think, be ſafely affirm- 
ed, that there are ſeveral probabilities to incline us 


to believe, that his is the ſcheme laid down in the 


New Teſtament; and more particularly that the 
title of Mediator is what Chriſt never expreſ5ly aſſumed 
to himſelf, during the time of his own public miniſtry 
upon earth, nor was it ever aſcribed to him till after 
his exaltation to regal dignity, and power. But it we 
take his mediatorial office in the common conſtruction 
of it, as beginning with his prophetic miſſion, and 
including the ſubſtance of what he either did or ſuffered, 
as the faithful meſſenger and ſervant of the moſt high; 


it will ſtill approve itſelf, in every branch, to the 


candid and unpreudiced reaſon of mankind. For 
that God ſhould commiſſion a particular perſon, and 


furniſh him with authentic credentials, to revive true 


religion, when it was buried, and almoſt quite ex- 


tinguiſhed, under a heap of harbaroys and hurtful 


ſuperſtitions and that he ſhould even appoint for 


this purpoſe, and to promote the eternal ſalvation of 


mankind, a being of the firft rank and dignity in the 
moral creation — neither of theſe, I ſay, can appear 
at all ſtrange to us, when we conſider that his mer- 
cies are infinite, and not to be meaſured by the nar- 


row extent of human ſenſations and affections ; and 
that the original worth and former tranſcendent glory 
of the inſtrument, imployed in this generous deſign, 


had a natural tendency to conciliate greater attention 
to, and a, more ſublime veneration of, his doctrine : 
Which laſt is directly pointed out tous (Matt. xxi. 37.) 
as the immediate view of providence, in this ſurpriſing 
inſtance of grace and condeſcenſion. And when the 
ſame excellent perſon, for oppoſing the prejudices, ſu- 
perſtitions, and vices of the world, was, after a lon 
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of preparatory indignities, tortured and put to death 
with the utmoſt ignominy, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of juſtice and gratitude; that his reſolution and 
undaunted integrity in ſubmitting to ſuch undeſerved 
cryelties, without ſo much as once prevaricating in 
the ſacred cauſe of truth, ſhould be highly honoured 
and rewarded by the ſupreme Governour and judge 
of mankind———is 4 ſentiment perfectly agreeable to 
our natural apprebenſi ons of his wiſdom, e and 
goodaols, Fi 
But the death of Chriſt is repreſented in the goſpel 
in a different light: For we are not only told, that 
God was in, or through, Chriſt reconciling the world 
unto himſelf, but that we are reconciled to him by the 
death of his Son; that we have redemption thro" his 
blood, the forgiveneſs of fins; and that he hath put 
away A n by the ſacrifice bimſelf.— And it will 
without doubt be aſked, what is the true ſenſe of this 
doctrine; and how it may be reconciled with the 
eternal principles of reaſon, and the notions which we 
are led by nature to entertain of God ??o © 
To which I anſwer, that it is the undeniable an 
of the New Teſtament, that the death of Chriſt was 
not intended to render the Deity propitions, i. e. 
ee willing to be reconciled to his creatures upon ft 
and honourable terms; becauſe it was propoſed by 
Bimſelf, and the whole «ſe and efficacy of it ſprings 
from his appointing and declaring it to be .an accepted 
facrifice: So that it muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe him 
«to have been antecedently propitious.“ The truth 
of the caſe therefore is, that it was „ n ex edient 
originally proceeding from the mercy of God, and 
«© not the argument, or motive, inducing him zo be 
ce merciful.”---What then could it poſſibly be, but 
te the propereſt and wiſeſt way, in which he thought 
e he could diſpenſe his mercy ?”--* But how the 
4e wiſeſt?” Not ſurely with reſpect to any influence 
upon himſelf, whoſe mercy was complete and immutable; 
it t could therefore only be on agcount of the moral 
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On the Mediation of Chriſt, = 
uſes of it, or to promote the important ends of God's 

moral government. And the great purpoſes which are 
evidently /erved, by the expreſs command of God to 
conſider the death of Chriſt under the notion and 


character of a ſacrifice, are thoſe which follow. 
Firſt, that it might be ſtanding memorial of God's 


being propitious, and inclined to pardon the ſins of men; 


and an enforcement of that fundamental principle 
of all religion, that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently ſeek him: ** A memorial co-inciding with the 
« almoſt univerſal ſentiment and practice of the world 
(among whom ſacrifices were eſteemed as an eſſen- 
* tial part of religion) and likely, upon that account, 
„ to have a more certain and powerful influence.“ - 
SECONDLY, that it might be 4 ſtanding memorial, 
likewiſe, of the evil and demerit of ſin; and, cout 
quently, .a perpetual incentive to humility and repent- 
ance. And, TrirDLY, it ſeems to have been 
wiſely appointed with this view likewiſe, viz. to 


ſuperſede the »/e of all future ſacrifices z which, ex- 


tending even to human ſacrifices, had been the moſt 
depraved and unnatural branch of Heathen ſuperſti- 
tion. And, therefore, that it might the better pro- 
duce this eee, which was worthy the care of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, we are expreſly informed, 
that Jeſus Chriſt hath by one entering; per fected for ever 
them that are ſanctiſied. 
And, in the LAST place, there is formed, by 
<& this N a beautiful analogy in a very con- 
„ ſiderable and important point, between the ſettled 
methods of God's natural providence, and the extra- 
&* ordinary operations of his grace; which, perhaps, 
may juſtly be eſteemed as one of the principal rea- 
ſons of it. —By the offence of Adam in eating the for- 


bidden fruit, the Cbriſtian revelation informs us, death 


was introduced into the world, and deſcended from 
him to all. his poſterity. Thus the Almighty maker 
of the world was pleaſed to efabliſh the order and courſe 


of nature, with reſpect to mankind. And in this 
B 4 view 
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view of the caſe, death to all the race of Adam muſt 
be regarded as a misfortune only, brought upon them 
by the fault of another (which frequently happens in 
innumerable other inſtances) and not as a proper puniſh- 


ment of a crime committed by themſelves. But 2his 


evil, ſo far as it was entailed upon all men by a fix'd 
and unalterable law of nature, and was not the conſe- 
quence of their own- voluntary tranſgreſſion, is (it 
may not perhaps be ſo proper to ſay, entirely reme- 
died, as) counterbalanc'd, by reſtoring mankind, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, to a poſſibility of obtaining eternal life 


----An appointment, no more the reward of their own 


perſonal virtue and righteouſneſs, than the original 
and univerſal law of death was, according to the 
ſcripture account of it, a puniſhment of their perſonal 
crimes. Here, then, there evidently appears a cor- 
reſpondence of deſign, and an admirable harmony in 


the divine conduct The whole moſt wiſely and 


equitably proportion*d.-----Here we ſee the mercy of 
God providing a remedy equally extenſive with the 
. misfortune, that, by his juft determination, ſin had oc- 
_*cafion'd. And as the jr conſtitution, with reſpect 
to the power of dearth, ought not to be eſteemed as 
merely capricious and arbitrary, but was probably in- 
tended as an awful ieftimony of God's diſpleaſure againſt 
ſin; and as, with a view to this end, human nature 
was ſo framed, that the propagation of the ſpecies 
mould alſo be the propagation of mortality, after it had 
once taken place: So the introduction of /ife by the 
death of Chriſt, conſidered as an illuſtrious inſtance of 
goodneſs and compaſſion, of inflexible integrity and dutiful 
ſubmiſſion to the Supreme Being, is a bright and encou- 


raging demonſtration of God's delight in eminent virtue, 
and of the extraordinary honours which he is diſpoſed. 


to confer upon it; and, conſequently, a ſtrong incen- 
tive to the ſublimeſt acts of piety and beneficence. ** So 
that the ſame general reaſon runs through both the 
be parts; and the hole is admirably adapted to the 
k ends of moral government.” e 
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Dn the Mediation of Chriſt. - 
What I have now offer'd, I take to be the proper 
explanation of the following paſſages, in St. Paul's 
epiſtle to the Romans. That if, through the offence 
of one, many be dead ; much more the grace of God, 

and the gift by grace (which is by one man Feſus Chriſt)  - 
hath abounded unto many----- That as by the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; 
even ſo by the righteouſneſs of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto' juſtification of life.-----That as fin 
hath reigned unto death, even ſo might grace reign 
through righteouſneſs unto eternal life, by Feſus Chriſt 


our Lord. And if the poſſubility of obtaining eternal 


life by all, and the actual attainment of it by the faith- 
ful ſervants of God, be the appointed conſequence of 
Chriſt's offering himſelf up to death----every one muſt 
eaſily ſee, that bis death might be much more pro- 
perly deſcribed as @ ſacrifice, than any offerings of 
brute creatures, which had no ſuch efficacy; and the 


phraſes (though after all in a great meaſure figurative) 


of our being redeemed by his blood, and reconciled to God 
by the death of his ſon (with others of a like import) 
muſt appear to have a clear and very emphatical mean- 
Ing. 
Put to diſmiſs this topic, on which J have not time 
to enlarge -The goſpel has farther declared to us, 
that becauſe our bleſſed Saviour humbled bimſelf, and 
in purſuance of the command of the ſupreme God 


and Father of all] became obedient unto death, even the 


death of the croſs ; therefore God alſo hath highly exalt- 
ed him, hath committed to him all authority in heaven 
and in earth, and conſtituted him, under himſelf, the 
head over all things for the good of his church; So 
that the government of God is now mediatorially ad- 
miniſtred, and his goodneſs mediatorially diſpenſed. 
And in the concluſion -of the whole ſcene, Chriſt 
will ſtill appear in his regal character to judge the 
world; according to the general tenor of that w/e 
conſtitution, whereby the Father judgeth no man, but 


hath committed all judgment unto the pn. a 
| mort 
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ſhort ſu mmary of the mediatorial ſcheme, from its fir/t 
_ commencement to its final completion; when the fates of 
all mankind being judicially decided and conſequently 
the ends of the mediation entirely accompliſhed, the 
kingdom ſhall be delivered up to God, even the Father 
that h Son alſo himſelf may be ſubjef? unto him who 
” all things under  him-----And God may be all in 
a LR 
By this great and extenſive ſcheme, the wiſeſt and 
beſt beings in the univerſe are employed in offices be- 
coming their dignity, and their exalted rank and cha- 
racter. God himſelf is repreſented as the original con- 
triver and author of it, purſuing the dictates of his 


infallible wiſdom, and prompted by his boundleſs 


goodneſs. The chief being after him (whoſe per- 
tections of nature will admit of no compariſon) is the 
perſon appointed to be the mediator. The holy ſpirit, 


as the next in rank and honour, acts as the firſt mini- 


frer of this mediatorial government ; having for his 
affiſtents the angels; who all unite in the glorious 
deſign of reducing mankind to the primitive paths 
of virtue, truth and happineſs, and in ſtrengthning, 
raiſing, and comforting the heirs of ſalvation. So 
that, by this means, there is formed as it were a /cale 


of benevolence from the firſt ſource and fountain of 


goodneſs, through the various intermediate orders of 
ſuperior ſpirits, quite down to mankind ; who are 

taught, and ſtrongly incited, by theſe examples, to 
practice condeſcenſion, diſintereſted kindneſs, and 
tender ſympathy one towards another, and lenity and 
mercy even to inferior animals: That one actuating 


vigorous ſpirit of goodneſs and compaſſion may be 


diffuſed throughout the whole reaſonable creation of 
God.----Nor is there any thing, in the {ſcheme of me- 
diation in general, but what is plainly analogous to the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem both of nature and providence. The 
world, according to the firſt plan fixed by its Almighty 
Sovereign, is in a great meaſure, and ever will ts 
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mediatorially governed; and parents, guardians, civil 
rulers, friends, men in common to men, in the neceſ- 
ſary interchanging offices of human lite, are, in moſt 
inſtances, the intermediate inſtruments of that good, 
which originally ſprings from the Divine bounty. The 
ſcheme of nature therefore being apparently a ſcheme 
of mediation, the idea of a- mediator cannot be in 
itſelf abſurd, unleſs the conftitution of nature be 
wrong----And, in conſequence, unleſs direct Atheiſm 
muſt take the place of Chriſtianity. 

I beg leave to conclude with giving a ſhort account 
of what is, in my opinion, the true goſpel of Chriſt , 
of which the doctrine of his mediation is an eſſential 
and moſt important part. And the general ſubſtance 
of this divine inſtitution is- natural religion and vir- 
tue revived, when the knowledge of them was in a 
manner eraſed from the minds of men, by vice and 


wild enthuſiaſm ; with the addition of two or three 


plain poſitive. inſtitutions, guarded in the ſtrongeſt 


manner againſt ſuperſtitious abuſes, and adapted to en- 


force the eternal laws of morality, and a moſt exact 
and ſcrupulous regard to every branch of ſubſtantial 
and uſeful goodneſs,----But, more particularly, the 
principles recommended by it are theſe: That 
there is one God, the Father and ſupreme Lord of all, 
who created and governs all things by Feſus Chriſt That 
mankind are accepted with this infinite Being upon 


whom their happineſs abſolutely depends, through zhe 


righteouſneſs of faith, co-inciding, in the final ſcope 
of it, with the general law of /ncerity z which, at 
the ſame time, that it condemns every inſtance of 
wilful vice, is condeſcending to the involuntary infir- 
mities of human nature.--- That the favour of God is 
extended to all mankind ; his forgiving mercy to ail 
true penitents ; but diſpenſed in ſuch a way, that rea- 


ſon could neither di/cover, nor can juſtly arraign; an 


expedient wiſely pitched upon to encourage repentance 
by the hope of mercy, to inſpire ſinful men, W 
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of the divine favour, with conſtant ſentiments of humi- 


lity, and to extirpate ſuperſtition. That the father of 
mankind is ever ready to fiſt them, in the purſuit of 
moral rectitude and happineſs ; that he will hereafter 
judge the world in rigbieouſnæſs (whom he has made ne- 


ceſſarily ſubject to his government, and accountable for 


their behaviour) by Jeſus Chriſt; And that when he 
allots to all impenitent offenders impartial retribution, 
in proportion to the various degrees of their guilt, he 
will munificently reward his faithful and obedient ſer- 
vants (from the immutable pleaſure he takes in virtue, 
and to render it finally ir:umphant and viforious over 
* iniquity and vice) with immortal felicity and honour.”” 
A ſcheme this, upon the whole that one would think 
every conſiderate, every religious, every truly moral, 
man muſt highly eſteem and venerate : And all who 
heartily believe it, and allow it to have its natural and 
juſt influence, will probably be happy in peace and ſub- 
lime joy of mind here, and, infallibiy, in the ever- 

laſting favour of God hereafter, 13a 
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DISCOURSE II. 


Faith a reaſonable condition of ſalvation. 
| [Mo RR IS.] | 


* 


JohN iii. 36. 


He that believeth on the Son, hath everlaſiing life: 
and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not ſee 


ue; but the wrath of God abideih on him. 


dneſs of God in creating mankind, and ſend- 

ing Jeſus Chriſt to ſave them from their fins, 
may give us juſt reaſon to conclude, that he will 
ſhut none out of heaven for any thing, but what does 
in itſelf render them incapable of it; or is the cauſe of 
their living in thoſe vices, which muſt inevitably have 


1 N diſcourſing of unbelief I obſerved, that the 


this ſad effect. And for the ſame reaſons we may reſt 


aſſured, that he will not make any thing the condition 
of our ſalvation by his Son, but what is neceſſary to 


Prepare us for it, as all moral virtues are; or at 


ſome times, and in ſome circumſtances, is neceſſary 


to ingage us to the practice of that holineſs, without 


which we cannot ſee the Lord. And with this view 
at leaſt we may ſuppoſe, this faith is required, to 
which all the bleſſings of the world to come are pro- 


miſed in the text. He, who believeth, is ſaid to have 


everlaſting life, becauſe he ſhall certainly poſſeſs it, 
if he perſeveres. The ſacred writers frequently ſpeak 
| : in 
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by Faith à reasonable 


in this manner to denote the certainty of the event 
predicted, or the promiſe made. Iſaiah ix. 6. For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a ſen is given, and the 


government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder. But perhaps when 


the Baptiſt here uſes the preſent tenſe, he may only 
intend, that he who believeth hath-a right to eternal 
life; for ſometimes the right to a poſſeſſion is expreſſed 
by the word, which lignifies the poſſeſſion itſelf. And 
this may ſeem to be the meaning of Chriſt himſelf, 


John v. 24. Veri, verily, I ſay unto you, He that 


heareth my word, and believeth on- him that ſent me, 
hath everlaſting life, and ſhall not come into condemnation ; 
but is paſſed from death unto life. But however this be, 
whether they ſpeak of the right every true believer 
hath to eternal life, or of the certainty of his poſſeſſing 
it in caſe of perſeverance, faith in Chriſt is plainly 
made a condition of our injoying this ineſtimable 


| bleſſing. The ſame condition of ſalvation was pro- 


poſed to the Gentiles by his order. Mark xvi. 15, 
16. And be ſaid unto them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the goſpel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved. Accordingly when they 


preached Jeſus to them, they promiſed ſalvation by 


him to thoſe only, who believed. Believe on, the 


Lord Feſus Chriſt, ſaid Paul and Silas to the Jailer, 


and thou fhalt be ſaved, and thy houſe, Acts XVI. 31. 

But, that faith is made one condition of injoying 
eternal bleſſedneſs to them, who have heard the goſpel 
of Chriſt, is acknowledged on all hands. And if it 
ſhould be aſked, Why is ſo much ſtreſs laid on 
faith in the buſineſs of ſalvation ? the reaſonable- 
neſs of this will, I hope, ſufficiently appear, when I 
have explained from theſe words, 


I, The nature of that faith, to which eternal life is 
promiſed in the goſpel. 


IT. The reaſons for which this faith is required, and 
: made one of the terms of ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 
Before 


* pag 
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Before I enter upon theſe heads, I cannot but 


obſerve, that the ſtate of thoſe times, in which the 
| bleſſed Jeſus appeared, may direct us in forming a 
juſt notion of theſe things. Thegoſpel was firſt preach- | 
ed to Jews and Gentiles, who had not only been 


trained up in other religions, but were then alſo very 
much corrupted in their judgment and manners. They 
had extremely degenerated from thoſe laws of God, 
under which they lived. The Jews, tho? exact i in $i" 
ſerving their traditionary rites, omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, and- freely gave themſelves up to 
the worſt of immoralities. The Gentiles did not 
only worſhip a multitude of idols, but were ſunk into 
the loweſt degree of ignorance and vice. They both 
therefore were called upon by the goſpel to reform 
their ſentiments and practice, which could not be 
done, unleſs they believed in Jeſus Chriſt. And from 
hence we may underſtand, 


I. The nature of that faith, to which 9 life 
is promiſed 1 in the goſpel. For, 


1. It is ſuppoſed that thats to whom the goſpel 
is preached, do not inconſiderately reject, but ho- 
neſtly inquire into the truth of the chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion. Though it is ever ſo clearly propoſed to them, 


and ſupported by the moſt rational evidences, they 


may either be ſo far influenced by their preconceived 
opinions, and their indulged cuſtoms, as to refuſe to 
examine it; or may ſet themſelves to examine it from 
a ſincere deſire to be informed of the will of God. 
Our bleſſed Lord did not require the Jews to believe 


in him implicitly, or to take things upon his word 


without inquiry ; but exhorted them to ſearch the ſcrip- 
tures, and to compare his doctrine and miracles with 
the predictions of the prophets, in order to judge, 
whether they were accompliſhed in him. John v. 

39. Search the ſcriptures, for in them ye think ye have 


eternal life, and i are they, which teſtify of me. the 
they 
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they who believed in him, were convinced by reflecting 
upon his doctrine and miracles. The Samaritans, 


who were inclined to have a good opinion of him, by 
what their neighbour ſaid, when they heard him 


themſelves, were fully perſuaded, by the excellency 
of his doctrine, that he was the Meſſias. John iv. 41. 
And many more believed becauſe of his own word: And 
ſaid unto the woman, Now we believe not becauſe of thy 
 Jaying*: for we have heard him ourſelves, and know that 
this is indeed the Chriſt, the Saviour of the world. The 
* goodneſs of his doctrine it was, which induced his 
diſciples to believe in him. John vi. 68. Then Simon 
Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou 
' haſt the words of eternal life. The officers themſelves, 
who were ſent to apprehend him, were ſo taken with 
his diſcourſes, that they were inclined to believe in him, 
and returned without executing their orders againſt 
him. John vii. 45. 46. Then came the officers to the 
chief prieſts and Phariſees; and they ſaid unto them, 


Why have ye not brought him ? The officers anſwered, 


Never man ſpake like this man. Nor were believers 
only convinced, that his doctrine was worthy of God 
in itſelf ; but, by regarding his miracles with due at- 
tention, were allo ſatisfied, that his commiſſion was 
from God, John ii. 23. Now when he was in Feru- 
ſalem at the paſſoper, in the feaſt day, many believed on 
his name, when they ſaw the miracles, which he did. Ni- 
codemus likewiſe came to Feſus by night, and ſaid unto 
him Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do theſe miracles, which thou 
dogſt, except God be with him, ch. iii. 2. We read alfo 
that another time, Many of the people believed on him, 
and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles 
than theſe, which this man hath done? ch. vii. 31. The 
faith therefore of them, who believed in him, was not 

an inconſiderate and raſh credulity : but they exami- 
ned his doctrine, and reflected maturely upon his mi- 
acles, before they believed. The faith likewiſe of 


| them, whom he commended, was founded on a ratio- 
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nal conviction, as appears from every inſtance; but 
T ſhall only at preſent allege that of the centurion. 
He reaſoned with himſelf, that if he bid his ſervants 
go, and they went; Jeſus, who had ſo much power 
over diſeaſes, could command the diſtemper to leave 
his ſervant, and it would depart from him, tho* he 
was at a great diſtance. The faith of the Bereans, 
recorded with honor in the ſcriptures, was the reſult 
of a diligent and impartial ſearch after truth. Theſe 
were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readineſs of mind, and ſearched 
the ſcriptures daily, whether thoſe things were ſo, Acts 
xvii. 11. And among the Gentiles, they who believed 
were ſuch, as were diſpoſed to inquire into the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the doctrine concerning eternal life, 
preached by the apoſtles ;' and did not inſtantly reject 
it, becauſe it was contrary to their former concep- 
tions. For this is the ſenſe of thoſe words of St. Luke 
in the Acts: And as many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed, ch. xiii. 48. 2 | | 
2. Moreover it is ſuppoſed, that when they are 
convinced of the truth of Chriſtianity by attending 
to the evidences of it, they aſſent to it with all their 
hearts and affections. Nothing is more certain than 
this, that men do not always follow #he light of their 
underſtanding, and act according to the conviction of 
their conſciences. As in matters of practice, they 
may act inconſiderately, or make uſe of that power, 
which they have to forbear acting, till they are ſatis- 
fied of the lawfulneſs of a thing; and when they 
plainly ſee their duty, may be overpowered by cuſtom, 
or led by intereſt to act contrary to their knowledge: 
ſo likewiſe in matters of faith, when truth is propoſed 
to them, they may either judge raſhly through pre- 
judice, inadvertency, and other cauſes, or may ſuſ- 
pend their judgment till they have well conſidered 
and even when they perceive on which {ide the truth 
lies, they may reſiſt and ſtifle their convictions. © As 
they may fairly inquire, or obſtinately refuſe to exa- 
Vor. II, — mine; 
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mine; ſo may they either heartily imbrace the truth, 


when they perceive it, or act contrary to their inward 
perſuaſion from a baſe regard to their preſent intereſt, 


and conveniency. There were ſome in the apoſtoli- 
cal times, who reſiſted their convictions, till they 
wore off, as well as others, who wiltully neglected 


and oppoſed the means 'of information. They did 
-not openly aſſent to the truth, when they were in- 
 wardly convinced, but for the love of eaſe, riches, 


and honor, turned their thoughts from it, tal their 


convictions were loſt, and their underſtanding dark- 


ened. The chriſtian religion does not only contain 


a body of divine truths ; as, that there is but one God, 


and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; that there will be a re- 
ſurrection of the dead, and a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments : but alſo preſcribes a body of di- 
vine laws for the government of our actions towards 
ourſelves, our neighbour, andour Creator. And there- 
fore ſome men, though they plainly perceived the 
truth, yet would not profeſs it, becauſe they would 
not reſolve to leave their ſinful cuſtoms, and live ac- 
cording to the precepts of Chriſt. When eternal life 
therefore is promiſed to believing, it is ſuppoſed that 
they, who perceive the truth of Chriſtianity, do not 
reſiſt and ſtifle their convictions from bad motives, but 
are pleaſed when they diſcern it, and receive it with all 
their affections. When the Eunuch deſired to be bap- 
tized, Philip ſaid, If thou believeſt with all thine heart, 
thou mayſt, Acts viii. 37. And St. Paul ſays that, 
With the beart man believeth unto righteouſneſs. True 
faith therefore implies a ſincere aſſent and love to the 
truth, as well as the illumination of the underſtand- 
ing, and conviction of the judgment. 


3. True faith does not only include an hearty aſ- 


ſent to the truth of the chriſtian inſtitution upon rea- 


ſonable grounds, but alſo an open profeſſion of it 


before men. That Jeſus Chriſt requires all, who 


believe in him, to make a public profeſſion of his 


religion, as a proper evidence of their faith, and a 


- 
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neceſſary means to ſpread and preſerve it in the world 
for the good of mankind, is certain from his appoint- 
ing two ſolemn rites, by which it is manifeſted, bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper. By baptiſm we ſolemnly de- 
clare our belief in Jefus Chrift, and oblige ourſelves to 
live according to his laws. For as many of you, ſays St. 
Paul to the Galatians, as have been baptized into Chriſt, 
have put on Chriſt, ch. iii. 27. By being baptized in 
hisaname they profeſſed, that he was their only lawgi- 
ver; and publickly declared, that they formed their 
judgment, and governed their actions by his doctrines 
and laws, and not by the inſtitution of Moſes. That 
profeſſion of faith in Jefus Chriſt, which is made at 
baptiſm, is ſtatedly renewed at the Lord's ſupper. And 
therefore the ſame apoſtle tells the Corinthians, For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do ſhew 
the Lord's death till be come, 1 Epiſt. xi. 26. And that 
a ſincere aſſent of the mind cannot be ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated without an open profeſſion, is plain from 
his words in another place: For with the mouth, con- 
feſion is made unto ſalvation, Rom. x. 10. Now an 
open profeſſion of Chriſt could not be made in that, 
and the next ſucceeding times, without a ſincere love 
to truth, and a deliberate reſolution to ſuffer for a 

conſcience. For all, who would then live god- 

ly in Jeſus Chriſt, muſt ſuffer perſecution; being ex- 
poſed to divers reproaches and calumnies, to various 
loſſes and diſappointments, to many cruel and pain- 
ful ſufferings, and even to ſeveral violent and ignomi- 
nious deaths. Thus to renounce the advantages and 
honors of this life, to ſurmount the fear of all pre- 
ſent evils, what could it be, but the effect of a firm 
and unſhaken truſt in God, as well as of a brave con- 
tempt of the preſent world? Believers, who could ſo 
contentedly deny themſelves all the pleaſures, emolu- 
ments, and honors, which they might have enjoyed 
here, and ſo couragiouſly bear the greateſt hardſhips, 
muſt ſtedfaſtly rely on the truth of all the promiſes 
of God in the Goſpel ; that if they acted according 
1 1 C2” to 
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to their light, and obeyed the truth from their hearts, 
his grace would never be wanting to them, but they 
” ſhould be firmly ſupported here with inward conſola- 
tions, and hereafter gloriouſly rewarded with eternal 
reſt. By their faith therefore they gained a complete 
J victory over this world, being influenced by it to de- 
ſpiſe all the fading glories of it in compariſon of their 
| duty, and to fuffer cheerfully in hope of a bleſſed re- 
bp ſurrection. They could even rejoice in thoſe tribula- 
| tions they ſuffered for their holy profeſſion. Aud ye be- 
I came followers of us, and of the Lord, having received 
. 9 the word in much affliction, with joy of the boly Ghoſt, 
= - 1 Theſſ. i. 6. And if we impartially conſider the 
ſtate of the firſt believers in Chriſt, we ſhall be con- 
vinced, that they far: ſurpaſſed the moſt renowned 
heroes in the firmneſs of their reſolution, their fear- 
leſs courage in facing the moſt terrifying evils, and 
their invincible patience in bearing the greateſt cruel- 
ries. 5505 \ 
4. Furthermore that faith, which has the promiſe 
of eternal life, is not only ſuppoſed to proceed from 
a rational conviction, and to be manifeſted by an open 
profeſſion ; but alſo to have a proper and ſuitable 
effect upon the lives of men. In them, who firſt be- 
lieved, it produced a godly ſorrow for their paſt ini- 
quities, and led them to forſake their evil ways. 
Nothing indeed could be more effectual to awaken 
men to conſideration, and ingage them to repentance, 
3/8 than the denunciation in the goſpel againſt all ungod- 
11 lineſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men, together with the 
_ gracious promiſe of pardon made to all true penitents, 
| i whatſoever their paſt tranſgreſſions had been. When 
Wo they believed the threats of God, and ſaw the ten- 
i! dency of ſin to make them miſerable hereafter, they 
if reformed their ſinful courſes in hope of that forgiveneſs 
il and ſalvation, which was offered to them in Jeſus 
 - Chriſt, Men were not therefore only exhorted to 
| 5 believe, but to repent alſo in conſequence of their 
believing, Mark i. 14. 13. Now after that John 
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aß put in priſon Feſus came into Galilee, preaching the 
goſpel of the kingdom of Cod, and ſaying, The time is 


fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand : repent ye, 
and believe the goſpel. And at another time he ſaid, 
1 am come à light into the world, that whoſoever believeth 


on me, ſhould not abide in darkneſs, John xii. 46. The 


Gentiles, by believing in Jeſus, were turned from their 
fooliſh Idolatries, and purified from their vitious 
cuſtoms; as St. Peter ſaid, God put no difference be- 
tween us and them, purifying their hearts by faith, Acts 
xv. 9. Another effect of this faith was a ſincere obe- 
dience to all the commandments of Chriſt, to which 
they ſolemnly obliged themſelves, who were baptized 


in his name. True faith in Chriſt is always deſcribed 


by its effects, and ſuppoſed to be the principle of a 
holy life. Gal. v. 6. For in Jeſus Chriſt, neither cir- 
cumciſton availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion, but faith 
which worketh by love. And St. Paul ſays to Timo- 
thy, 1 Epiſt. i. 5. Now the end of the commandment 


is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good conſcience, 


ond of faith unfeigned. That the faith, to which eter- 
nal life is promiſed, includes obedience, is plain, be- 
cauſe this is the very end, for which it is required. 

Rom. i. 3. By whom we have received grace and 
apoſtleſhip for Fu ri to the faith among all nations for 
his name. To the ſame purpoſe are theſe words in the 


cloſe. of this epiſtle, ch. xvi. 26. But now is made 


manifeſt, and by the ſcriptures of the prophets, according 
to the commandment of the everlaſting God, made known 


to all nations for the obedience of faith. The ſenſe of 


both which places plainly is, that the gracious purpoſe 
of God to ſave the Gentiles, as well as the Jews by 
Jeſus Chriſt, was declared by the preaching of the goſ- 
pel to all nations, that they might believe in him, and 
be ingaged by their faith 0 obey his holy inſtitution. 

The remiſſion of ſins therefore, and eternal life are not 
promiſed to ſuch a feeble aſſent to the truth of Chriſ- 


tianity, as produces no good effects, and anſwers not 


the end of believing. And this is very plain alſo from 
C 3 the 
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the terms of ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, which are not 


to be collected from ſome. places only, but from the 
whole tenor of the new Teſtament. Thoſe places, in 
which a good life in general, or the ſeveral virtues 
thereof are required, ſhew us what effect our faith muſt 
have, in order to give us a right to the pardon of ſin, 
and the joys of the world to come. Our Lord pro- 
nounces, Bleſſed are the pure in heart : for they ſball ſee 
God, Matt. v. 8. And the author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews directs us to Follow peace with all men and 
holineſs, without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord, ch. xii. 
14. When remiſſion of ſins is promiſed to them, who 
believe, Acts x. 43; it is to be explained by thoſe 
places, in which they are alſo commanded to repent 
and be converted, Acts v. 19. When St. Paul ſays, 
Acts 13. 39. And by him all that believe are juſtified 
from all things, from which ye could not be juſtified by 
the law of Moſes; his words are to be expounded by 
thoſe of St. James, ch. ii. 21i—24, Vas not Abra- 
ham our father juſtified by works, when he had offered 
Jaac his ſon upon the altar? Seeft thou how faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect? And the ſcripture was fulfilled, which faith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteouſneſs : and he was called the friend of God. Ye 
ſee then bow that by works a man is juſtified, and not by 
faith only : not by believing in Chriſt only, but by 


ſuch a faith, as produces a ſincere conformity to his 


precepts. They, who come not up to theſe terms, will 
be rejected, notwithſtanding their belief and profeſſion 
of chriſtianity. For Chriſt ſays, Matt. vii. 2 1. Not 
every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, fhall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven : but he that doth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. Theſe, who ſhall not 
enter into heaven, did not want faith, for they called 
Jeſus Lord; but they were unfruitful in the chriſtian 
profeſſion, and on this account were rejected, as per- 
ſons unfit for heaven. Andiit is really wonderful, that 
any Chriſtians can ſo far forget theſe and many other 
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places. in their Bible, as to lay ſo much ſtreſs on faith, 


as even to ſpeak meanly of thoſe good works, which 
God has ordained, that we ſhould walk in them, and 
without which, faith is dead and unprofitable. James 
it. 19, Thou believe that there is one God; thou doſt 
well : the devils alſo believe, and tremble. But wilt thou 
know, O vain man, ihat faith without works is dead? 
Whereſoever therefore juſtification and eternal life are 
promiſed to them, who believe; in fuch places faith 
includes the genuine effects of it, as the fear and love 
of God are conſidered as principles of obedience, 
when his favor is promiſed to them. We may ſay of 
faith, what Chriſt and St. John ſpeak of love. He 
that 'hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
that believeth in me, John xiv. 21. For this is faith 


in Jeſus Chriſt, hat we keep his commandments : and 


his commandments are not grievous, 1 John v. 3. For 
this reaſon faith ſometimes ſtands for the whole 


_ chriſtian religion; as in thoſe places, where St. Paul 


diſputes againſt the Jews concerning the way of ſalva- 
tion in his epiſtles to the Romans, and Galatians, To 
give one inſtance only from the former of theſe epiſtles 
he ſays, ch. iii. 28. Therefore we conclude, that a man 
is juſtified by faith without the deeds of the Iaw. In 
which words he maintains againſt the Judaizers, that 


the Chriſtian religion is a ſufficient means of ſalvation 


without the ceremonial law. He, who fo effectually 
believes in Jeſus Chriſt, as to live according to his in- 
ſtitution, ſhall be accepted with God, tho? he obſerve 
not the law of Moſes. From the whole it is clear, 
that faith in Jeſus Chriſt is ſuch a firm perſuaſion con- 


cerning the truth of his religion, as is founded on a 


reaſonable evidence, and is manifeſted by an open pro- 
feſſion, and a holy life. As that unbelief, for which 
men will be condemned, includes a wilful diſobedience 
to the goſpel: ſo that faith, which gives men a right 
to pardon and ſalvation, comprehends a ſincere obe- 


dience to the precepts of Chriſt, as a natural effect of 


a ſincere afſent to the truth of his doctrine. Having 
| C4 - thus 
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thus explained the nature of that faith, to which eter- 
nal life is promiſed, I come to ſhew, _ 

II. The reaſons, for which this faith is required, and 
made one condition of ſalvation by Chriſt. And, 
I. Faith conſidered in'this view. is a moral virtue, 


8 


commendable in itſelf, and fit to be rewarded. For as 


almighty God, who has brought us into being, and 
placed us here in a ſtate of probation for another world, 


has indowed us with reaſon, that we may be capable 
of diſcerning between notions true and falſe, and be- 


tween actions good and evil; ſo it muſt be his will, 
that we ſhould make a good uſe of our rational facul- 


ties, and take proper care to furniſh our minds with 
_ uſeful knowledge; that we ſhould be ſincere lovers of 
truth, and indeavour to form a right judgment in 
thoſe things, which concern our true and everlaſting 


happineſs. It cannot be in itſelf an indifferent thing, 


. What notions we entertain in matters of religion; for 
as they are true or falſe, they muſt have a very differ- 


ent effect upon our conduct and happineſs. Thoſe, 


which are true, can only, in their own tendency, lead 


us to actions, which are good, and neceſſary to our 
happineſs; whereas thoſe, which are falſe, may lead 
us to actions, which are evil, and inconſiſtent with 


our good. This might be illuſtrated and confirmed. 
by divers inſtances; but as time will not permit, 1 


ſhall only obſerve, that as God is a lover of truth and 


righteouſneſs, and really deſires, that all men ſhould. 
be virtuous and happy; ſo he will undoubtedly be diſ- 


leaſed with them, who have no regard to truth, nor 
Juſt concern for their own real happineſs ; but will ap- 
prove them, who take care to form a true judgment 
of things, and are mindful of their chiefeſt good. To 
have no love to truth, to be unconcerned about our. 
notions and happineſs is morally evil, becauſe we make 
not that uſe of our intellectual powers,. which we ought 
to make, and which God requires. On the other 
hand, it muſt be one part of virtue to preſerve in our- 


ſelves a a ſincere love to truth, and to form a right 
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| judgment in matters of faith and practice. And in 


Judging what we ſhould believe, we ought to regard 
the proper evidences of truth, and ſhould not be ſway- 
ed by ſuch things, as are ſo far from being certain 
marks of it, that they may lead us into the worſt of 
miſtakes. And when perſons have more regard to 
truth, than to prevailing cuſtoms, and preſent intereſt ; 
when they are not governed by prejudice, but by evi- 
dence ; and ſetting themſelves to inquire after true re- 
ligion, imbrace that, which appears ſo to them, upon 
the beſt inquiry they can make, they act as becomes 
reaſonable beings, and do what is really virtuous, 
When Chriſt therefore, and his apoſtles, in the name 
of God, required the Jews to leave their traditions, 
the Gentiles their idolatry, both of them to amend 
their lives, to worſhip the one living and true God, 
and to govern themſelves in all things according to his 
inſtitution ; and declared, that as they obeyed, or diſ- 
obeyed: this call, they ſhould be puniſhed with ever- 
Jaſting deſtruction, or bleſſed with eternal happineſs 
in the world to come ; and did ſuch miracles before 


their faces, as were evident acts of divine power, not 


only to awaken their attention to thoſe excellent rea- 
ſonings they uſed, but alſo with a profeſſed deſign to 
prove their miſſion from God, 'who could think him- 
ſelf unconcerned in this affair? What man could neg- 
lect to conſider their doctrine, and perſiſt in his former 
opinions and vices, without a criminal diſregard to 
truth, and manifeſt neglect of his own welfare? And 
if the love of vice, and a.mean regard to preſent things 
made him neglect thoſe evidences, which were laid 


before him; his fault was ſo much the greater and 


more aggravated. On the other hand, they acted the 
part of reaſonable beings, of wiſe and good men, who 
did not reject the chriſtian doctrine without examina- 
tion; but having impartially conſidered it, notwith- 
ſtanding all former prejudices, and being convinced 
of its truth, honeſtly followed the light of their con- 
ſciences, and undauntedly profeſſed the name K. _ 
So  . hriſt 
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Chriſt at all hazards. Tho' an implicit faith is of no 
worth, yet theirs, which proceeded from a right uſe of 


the underſtanding, and influenced their wills to chooſe 


what appeared right to them, was truly virtuous. 
However education might bias them againſt the chriſt- 
ian religion, or intereſt might tempt them to neglect 
it 3 yet they wiſely determined to conſider, and reſol- 
ved to profeſs it upon due conviction, which was cer- 
tainly an argument of a noble ſpirit, an action in 
itſelf good and praiſeworthy. This faith therefore, 
which the goſpel requires, is not a mere act of the un- 
derſtanding; but proceeds from a good uſe of the ra- 
tional faculties, and a right determination of the will, 
and is therefore a moral virtue, good in itſelf, and fit 
to be rewarded, And I appeal to every man, whether 
it is not meet, that rational beings ſnould make a good 
uſe of their underſtanding, in order to obtain the fa- 


vor of the ſupreme intelligent Mind; and to live for 


ever with him in that bleſſed place, in which there is 
perfect knowledge to reward their love and ſearch of 
truth, as well as perfect rectitude and felicity to reward 
their righteous actions and patient ſufferings. Beſides, 
2. As this faith is good and rewardable in itſelf, 
conſidered as reſulting from a moral uſe of the under- 


ſtanding and judgment; ſo it is neceſſary to that obe- 


dience, without which we cannot be ſaved. Tho' it 
is an excellent virtue in a reaſonable creature, yet it 


is not of itſelf ſufficient for our ſalvation; as indeed 
no particular virtue is, unleſs it be attended with the 


practice of other virtues. Faith is not required for 
its own ſake alone, but for the good effects it is ne- 
ceſſary to produce. The deſign of Jeſus Chriſt was 
to reform the world from that idolatry and wickedneſs, 
which univerſally prevailed; to teach men the know- 


ledge and worſhip of the true God, and to ingage them 


to the practice of all virtue upon the nobleſt principles 
of action. But how could this end be obtained with- 
out faith? If men believed not in the name of Chriſt, 
they would not obey his inſtitution; but faith in mm 
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would lead them to keep his commandments. It was 
neceſſary therefore to anſwer the end of his coming, 
and was the firſt ſtep to that reformation, , which he 


intended to make. And fince it is not required as an 
afſent to the truth only, but as an inward principle of 


| obedience, without which, no regard to the authority 


of Jeſus could be expected ; is it not fit to make this 
one condition of our falvation, as well as that pure and 
ſpiritual worſhip of the living God, that univerſal be- 
nevolence and righteouſneſs towards men, in a word, 
that conformity to the example and precepts of Chriſt, 
which the goſpel requires, and which are its genuine 


effects? And if we conſider the ſtate both of Jews 


and Gentiles, when the bleſſed Jeſus appeared, ſuch a 
faith, as was founded upon reaſonable evidence, and 
produced obedience to his laws, was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to their ſalvation. While they li ved in thoſe ſins, 
which they were commanded to forſake, they were not 
capable of ſalvation ; for which reaſon, they who be- 
lieved not, are called children of diſobedience, on 


whom the wrath of God cometh, Eph. v. 6. The 


ambition, covetouſneſs, oppreſſion, hypocriſy, and 
other vices of the unbelieving Jews tended to put them 


out of the favor of God; nor leſs unhappy was the ef- 
fect of thoſe abominable idolatries, and vitious cuſ- 
toms, in which the Gentiles lived. I ſay not, that 
thoſe Jews, who ſincerely ſerved God according to the 
law of Moſes, or that thoſe Gentiles, who obeyed the 
law of God written in their hearts, could not be ac- 
ceptable to him here, and happy in the future ſtate ; 
but that the generality of them lived in ſuch ſins, as 
would exclude them from heaven; and therefore ſuch * 
a belief in Jeſus Chriſt, as would purify them from 
theſe ſins, was neceſſary to their ſalvation. On the 
other hand, thoſe virtues, which they were called to 
practiſe by the goſpel ; that fear and love and worſhip 
of God; that charity and juſtice towards men ; that 
purity, temperance, and contentment, which our holy 
religion injoins, were neceſſary to their preſent and fu- 
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| ture happineſs, to prepare them for heaven, as well 


as to give them inward peace, and to make them re- 


ſpected and uſeful here. If it be neceſſary for men to 


forſake their ſins, and to live well, that belief in Jeſus, 


which produces theſe effects, muſt be neceſſary like- 
wiſe. True faith, as it is the principle of a holy life, 


is, in the nature of things, neceſſary to our ſalvation; 


and for this reaſon is ſo much inſiſted on, and ſo in- 
diſpenſably required. All ſinners muſt from ſome 
principle or other reform their manners, and live righ- 
teouſly, in order to obtain the favor of God. Before 
the coming of Chriſt how could men be acceptable to 
God, if from a ſincere belief in him, as the great 
Creator and ſupreme Judge of the world, they did not 
abſtain from ſin and walk in righteouſneſs of life? 
Juſtly therefore has the author of the epiſtle to the 


Hebrews obſerved the neceſſity of faith, when he ſays, 
But without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe him: for be 


that cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, and that he. 
zs a rewarder of them that diligently ſeeł him, Heb. xi. 
6. When therefore the greateſt part of the world had 
_ departed from this firſt principle of true religion, and 
were inſlaved to all manner of wickedneſs ; and God 
was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend his Son Jeſus Chriſt to 
reveal his will to men, and to die for their ſins ; to uſe 
the moſt proper methods to recover them from that 
miſerable ſtate to the knowledge, belief and worſhip 
of himſelf, and to the practice of virtue ; how was it 
poſſible to pleaſe him without faith in Jeſus Chriit ? 
Faith in Chriſt therefore is required, becauſe it is 
a neceſſary principle of obedience to the will of 
God revealed in the goſpel, and conſequently 
fit to be made the condition of our admittance 
into his favor, and advancement to eternal life 


and glory. And if this be the nature of that faith, 


which the goſpel requires, and theſe the reaſons, why 
it is made a condition of our ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, 
which I have explained; we may perceive, | 
1. That no objection can be reaſonably offered 
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zainſt the chriſtian religion on this account. Some 
unblievers have vainly attempted to decry it for requir- 
ing faith, and promiſing forgiveneſs to the worſt of ſin- 
ners, if they would believe in Jeſus Chriſt. It we were 
to judge by the diſcourſes of theſe men, we might think 
that faith and believing were words never uſed by any 
perſons, except Chriſtians ; and that faith in Jeſus was 
a groundleſs credulity, ſuch an empty aſſent to the 
truth of his doctrine, as produced no valuable effects. 
But what is faith, properly ſpeaking, but an aſſent to 
the truth of a propoſition upon ſuch evidence, as the 
nature of it admits ? Do not our Deiſts themſelves 
believe the exiſtence of God, and the certainty of a 
future ſtate on proper evidence ? Do they not believe 
a great many other things upon ſuch evidence, as they 
are capable of ? When therefore Jeſus came, and re- 
vealed to the world the true God, and did not only 
teach the moſt important truths, but likewiſe gave 


forth the moſt excellent precepts for holy living, was 


it not reaſonable to require belief in his doctrine, that 
men might be from thence induced to repent of their 
fins, and to live in ſubjection to his laws? The practice 
of holineſs is the end of believing. And it is a groſs 
and diſhoneſt miſrepreſentation of our bleſſed Lord, to 
ſuppoſe, that he promiſes forgiveneſs of ſins, and life 


eternal to faith alone. He promiſes theſe bleſſings to 


them only, who reform their lives, and keep his com- 
mandments. If he had promiſed them to ſuch, as would 
profeſs his religion, however they lived, there would 
have been room to find fault; but it is certain, that 


belief in him is required as the means of reformation, 


and that a good life is no leſs ſtrictly required than 
faith. This objection therefore made by ſome unbe- 
lievers betrays great ignorance, or great malice; and 
an impartial man needs only open the new Teſtament, 
in order to be convinced, that it is falſe and ground- 
les Bei cf 10 | 

2. The chriſtian religion gives no countenance to 


that implicit faith, which the Church of Rome de- 


mands. 
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mands. She ſets up for infallibility, and expects that men 
ſhould receive all her dictates as true, without exami- 
nation. Her members muſt not underſtand the reaſon 
of their faith, but blindly believe as the church be- 
lieves. But let her be as infallible, as ſhe can defire 
to be thought; why ſhould men ſhut their eyes in or- 
der to follow her guidance ? Surely, if ſhe is infallible 
indeed, ſhe can give them ſuch reaſons, as will con« 
vince their judgment, and lead them after her with 
their eyes open. But what authority has ſhe from 
ſcripture ue this blind, implicit faith and obe- 
dience? - She cannot certainly have the face to pretend 
to greater infallibility, than Chriſt and his apoſtles; and 
yet they were ſo far from commanding men implicitly 
to helieve in their words, that they exhorted them to 
ſearch the ſcriptures, and to examine whether their 
doctrines were true. Search the ſcriptures, ſays Chriſt 
himſelf to the Jews, For in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life, and they are they which teſtify of me, John v. 
39. St Paulexhorts the Theſſalonians, Prove all things: 
bold faſt that which is good, x Epiſt. v. 21. And all 
Chriſtians are directed by St. Peter; And be ready al- 
ways to give an anſwer to every man, that asketh you 4 
reaſon of the hope that is in you, with meekneſs and fear. 
The faith therefore, which the church of Rome de- 
mands, is mere credulity, without any reaſonable con- 
viction, and conſequently has no virtue in it. Nor 
does ſhe oblige men to believe her doctrines im- 
plicitly, beauſe ſhe can give them ſufficient proofs of 
her infallibility ; but becauſe ſhe is conſcious to her- 
ſelf, that ſhe has ſhamefully departed from the ſcrip- 


tures, and dreads a fair inquiry. cee 
3. If the end of faith be the practice of virtue, how 
unreaſonable and abſurd is it for Chriſtians to perſe- 
cute one another for their different opinions? We are 
to demonſtrate the ſincerity of our faith by the exerciſe 
of charity. But all the methods of perſecution, whe- 
ther they conſiſt in depriving men of their juſt rights 
and privileges, or inflicting ſuch evils upon them, as 
. | their 
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their perſecutors have it in their power to inflict, are 
directly contrary to that love and goodneſs, by which 


Chriſt would have us ſhew ourſelves to be his diſci- 


ples; and therefore cannot be the fruits of true faith, 
but ſpring from pride, envy, covetouſneſs, or ſome 
other worldly and unchriſtian principle. And what 
is that faith, which men would promote by the fly arts 


of defamation, or the more open methods 0 opprefli- 


on and cruelty ? It is only an aſſent to thoſe icular 


doctrines, which they hold, and ſome of wh er- 


haps have no foundation in the word of God _ it 
that faith, which is the condition of our ſalvation by 
Jeſus Chriſt, is ſuch a firm perſuaſion concerning the 
truth of his religion in genera], as inclines us to the 
practice of all chriſtian virtues, particularly thoſe of 
mutual forbearance and love. He therefore, who per- 
ſecutes his brother, is void of true faith, and will be 
treated by Chriſt at the day of judgment, as an hypo- 
crite and unbeliever, Matt. xxiv. 31. 

4. If faith in Jeſus Chriſt be ſuch an effectual per- 
ſuaſion of mind concerning the truth of his religion, 
as produces a holy life ; we ſhould take care, that we 
are not impoſed upon by any wrong definitions of 


faith, and imagine we ſavingly believe, when we do 
not. Many Chriſtians ſeem not well to conſider, why 


faith is ſo much inſiſted upon in the diſcourſes of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles ; and by miſtaking this have been led 


. to think, that faith alone is ſufficient to their juſtifi- 


cation; which has been the cauſe of very dangerous 


opinions, and very hot diſputes. They ſhould re- 


member, that the goſpel was firſt preached both to 
Jews and Gentiles, when they had ſtrangely departed 
from true religion, and lived in all manner of wicked- 
neſs; and therefore faith in Jeſus Chriſt was required, 
not becauſe it is alone ſufficient, but that it might in- 
gage believers to forſake their ſins and to regulate 
their lives according to his example and precepts. And 
indeed in preaching to them, who already believe in 
Jeſus Chriſt, our great work is to perſuade them to 
. 1 manifeſt 
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32 Faith a reaſonable _ 
manifeſt the ſincerity of their faith by a ſuitable life, 
and to convince them, that they cannot be ſaved by 
believing only, but muſt lead holy lives. In this we 
have the practice of the apoſtles for our imitation, 
who in thoſe epiſtles, which they ſent to believers, 
exhort them to walk worthy of their high vocation; 
and ſhew them the impoſſibility of being ſaved by Jeſus 


Chriſt, uniels they keep his commandments. It might 


ber by a great variety of paſſages in the holy 


„ that one principal end of the coming of 


und even of that ſacrifice, which heoffered for us 

4 e croſs, was to deliver us from our iniquities, 
and wake us a peculiar people zealous of good 
works; that, forſaking our ſins, we may obtain the 
forgiveneſs of them, and through obedience to his 
commands may be prepared for a ſtate of perfect pu- 
rity and happineſs above. And it has been the indea- 
vour of the great enemy of mankind to defeat this 
glorious deſign, by corrupting the notions of Chriſ- 
tians, and weakening thoſe motives to obedience, 
which are ſet before them. in the goſpel ; and thoſe falſe 
definitions of faith, which have prevailed in the world, 
have not a little contributed to favor his malicious 
views. It has been defined, A rolling ourſelves on 
Chriſt, A recumbency on his merits, A looking to him 
for ſalvation. But certainly as theſe are not true de- 
finitions of faith, ſo they may be attended with very 


unhappy conſequences. For may not even wicked 


men think they roll themſelves on Jeſus Chriſt, and 
look to him for ſalvation, and from thence imagine 
they are in a good ſtate ; tho? they really are in a bad 


ſtate, becauſe they do not obey his commandments ?_ 


Whereas, if faith was defined to be ſuch an aſſent to 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, ſuch a belief in Jeſus, 
as the true Meſſias and only Saviour of the world, as 
produces a ſincere obedience to all his commands, no 
man, who does not lead a chriſtian life, could preſume, 
that he was in a ſtate of ſalvation ; but would ſee the 
neceſſity of forſaking his fins, and living a better lite, 
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in order to obtain pardon of God, and eternal ſalvati- 
on, through Jeſus Chriſt the only mediator between 
God and man. But thoſe falſe and imperfect defini- 
tions, it may be juſtly feared, have led ſome men to 


| rely. on what Chriſt has done for them, vithòout 


ſhewing due regard to his commands; and even cau- 
{ed them tv ſpeak contemptuoully of thoſe good works, 


W which' he requires us to practiſe, and without which, 
it is declared, our faith will be ineffectual. 


| | For if we 
conſult the ſcriptures, and attentively conſider the de- 
ſcriptions of true faith, which are there given us, we 
ſhall find, that it is not a reliance on the merits of 


| Chriſt only; but ſuch a firm perfuaſion of the truth 


of his religion, as purifies us from all wilful fin, and 
effectually engages us to thankfulneſs, love and obedi- 
ence. And if we have this faith indeed, we ſhall not 
deceive ourſelves with vain hopes of being ſaved by his 
death, while we live in contradiction to his will. Be 
perſuaded therefore to add to your faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godlineſs ; and to 
godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs; and to brotherly kindneſs, chas 
rity. For if theſe things be in you, and abound, they make 
you, that ye ſhall neither be barren, nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. ——For ſo an en- 
trance ſhall be miniſtred unto you abundantly, into the 
everlaſting kingdom of aur Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt; 
Which God of his infinite mercy grant; &c. ; 
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DISCOURSE. I. 
: Holineſs the deſign of the goſpel. 


2 


[ Morris. J 


| T1TUS tt. 11, 12. 
For the grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, bath 
appeared to all men; teaching us, that denying 


- ungodlineſs. and worldly luſts, we ſhould live o- 
berly, rigbtecuſſy, and godly in this preſent world. 


| are Se; nl directs 


Titus to /peak the things, which become ſound doc- 
A. zrine; which things are, That the aged men be ſo- 
Ber, grave, temperate, ſound infaith, in charity, in pa- 
tience: and that other Chriſtians perform thoſe duties, 
which belong to their age, relations, and cireumſtan- 
ces, as appears from the following verſes. The rea 
ſon he gives, why Titus ſhould ſo diligently preach 
theſe things, is rendered in the text. The grace of 

I God, which teaches us to renounce our ſins, obliges 

« | | us likewiſe to the practice of theſe duties. Grace pro- 


perly ſignifies favour, and in the writings of the apoſtles 
expreſſes the free, unmerited goodneſs of God in ſend- 
ing his only begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt to declare his 
will, and to redeem us from our iniquities by his own 
death. Sometimes the effects of this wonderful kind- 

- neſs of God, as the extraordinary gifts of the holy 
Ghoſt, and thoſe ſpecial aſſiſtances, which were given 

; to 


| Moreover the goſpel itſelf, in which the great mercy 


 bringeth forth fruit, as it doth alſo in you, ſince the day 


Holineſs the deſign, &c. 3s 
to pious men in uncommon trials, are called grace. 
Rom. xii. 6. Having then gifts, differing according to 
the grace that 1s given to us, whether propheſy, let us 
propheſy according to the propartion of faith. 2 Cor. xii. 
9. And he ſaid unto me, My grace is ſufficient for thee. 


of God in ſending Jeſus Chriſt is manifeſted to us, is 
ſometimes expreſſed by the word grace. Col. 1. 6. 
Which is come unto you, as it 1s in all the world, and 


ye. heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truth. And 
in this ſenſe, I conceive, it may be underſtood in our 
text, When he ſays, the goſpel], or, if you pleaſe, 
the grace of God manifeſted in the goſpel, hath ap- 
peared to all men, he alludes to the appearance of 
heavenly bodies, which ſhine with great brightneſs and 
glory. Our blefled Lord is compared to a light 
ſhining in darkneſs, John i. 5; and the apoſtles are 
ſaid by Chriſt to be he light of the world, Matt. v. 
14. Theſe words, The grace of God which bringeth 
ſalvation, hath appeared to all men, ſeemed to our 
tranſlators ambiguous in the original. For tho? they 
ſay in the text, The grace of God hath appeared to all 
men; according to which ſenſe, they may be under- 
ſtood of the goſpel's being preached not only to Jews, 
and proſelytes, but to all the nations of the world 
known at that time, Rom. x. 18. But Tſay, Have 


* 


' they not heard? Yes verily, their ſound went into all the 


earth, and their words unto the ends of the world : yet 
they have given a different turn to the words in their 


marginal reading, which is; The grace of God, that 


bringeth: ſalvation to all men, hath appeared. And as 


the original will admit of this ſenſe “, ſo it is certainly 


agreeable to other ſcriptures, and to the gracious pur- 
poſe of God, which is well expreſſed by St. Paul, 
In Xenophon we meet with o@T1preTepey A,, more beneficial 
to them. Memorabil. Lib. iii. p. 765, Ed. Pariſ. upexxv. The 
ſame author ſpeaking of an horſe, which he has deſcribed, ſays, he 


is gornptel r To 7d An, moſt ſafe to the rider, or moſt for the ſafe · 


ty of the rider, De re equeſt. p. 937, Ed. ejuſd. | 
| ** For 
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For this is good and acceptable in the fight of God our 
Saviour © who will have all men to be ſaved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth, 1 Tim. ii. 3. This 
grace of God, which offers ſalvation to all men, does 
not diſengage Chriſtians from any obligations they 
are under to live well; but teaches ws, that denying 


ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, | 


righteoufly, and godly in this preſent world. T hele laſt 
words are a brief ſummary of the whole chriſtiar, prac- 
tice. For ſobriety conſiſts in the right government of 
our natural appetites and paſſions z and includes there- 
fore humility, ' temperance, contentment, chaſtity, 
ſelf-denial, and all thoſe virtues, which more immedi- 
ately concern ourſelves. Righteouſneſs comprehends 
all the duties, which we owe to our neighbours, as 
benevolence, mercy, charity, affability, torbearance, 
forgiveneſs, candor, juſtice, veracity ; and directs us 
in all things to give them the ſame treatment, which 
we reaſonably expect from their hands, 'and to act ac- 
cording to the relation there is between us and them. 
Godlineſs conſiſts in that high veneration, and thoſe 
juſt conceptions we ſhould entertain of the ſupreme 
Being, in prayer and thankſgiving, in loving and 
tearing him above all, in putting our truſt in him, 


and humbly ſubmitting to his will in all events. My 


deſign is not to explain diſtinctly, and at large, the 


ſeveral duties comprehended in theſe few words, but 


to conſider the main point contained in them: which 
is, that the great end of the chriſtian religion, or of 
the grace of God manifeſted to us in the goſpel, is to 
make us holy. To explain this fully would require 


- ſeveral diſcourſes, but at prefent I ſhall only prove in 


a general way, | 
I. That it is the deſign of the chriſtian religion, or 
the grace of God manifeſted to us in the goſpel, to 

make us holy. 


at Rp 7 IE; That 


II. 


IT 
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II. That it is admirably fitted to anſwer this great and 
good end, 


UI. I ſhall conclude with ſome inferences, which will 
ariſe from this ſubject. 


if TL he deſign of the chriffian religion, or the 
grace of God "manifeſted to us in the goſpel, is to 
make us holy. 2 


T va is declared to be one end, for which the bleſſed 


Jeſus came into the world. When ſin was once in- 


troduced by the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, it 


increaſed fo faſt, that the knowledge of the true God, 
and of that rational ſervice, which he required, was 
ſoon loſt. And when men had departed from the true 
God, all manner of vice more and more abounded. 
The heathen were ſunk ſo low in ignorance and vice, - 
before the bleſſed Jeſus came, that they could not re- 
cover the knowledge of the truth in the moſt impor- 
tant concerns of religion, nor reform their corrupti- 
ons in worſhip and practice by any means. The phi- 
loſophers, who had better notions in ſome things than 
the vulgar, amuſed themſelves with fine ſpeculations; 
but made few attempts to reform their country, and 
thoſe of little or no efficacy. They were born down by 
the torrent of evil cuſtoms, and ſupported the idola- 
of the times by their own example. Their noti- 
ons of God and another world, were neither clear nor 
certain; ſo that they could not ſufficiently, ſupport 
them under that ill uſage, which they might bri 
upon themſelves by attempting a reformation. An 
tho? the Jews had the law of God, yet the Scribes 46 
Phariſees, who ſhould have been teachers and exam- 
ples to others, were the great corrupters of the law; 
they were very nice in the obſervation of the ceremo- 
nial part, but omitted the weightier matters, judgment, | 
mercy, and truth: inſomuch that true piety was al- 
moſt baniſhed from this people, and wickednefs _ 
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rally prevailed and triumphed. At this time, when the 
whole world lay in wickedneſs, and there was no ap- 
parent hopes of any reformation, God was graciouſly 
pleaſed to ſend his own Son; and for what end can 
we ſuppoſe he ſent him, but to teach men the know- 


ledge and practice of true religion? 1 John iii. 8. 
For this purpoſe the Son of God was manifeſted, that he 


wight deſtroy the works of the devil, Acts iii. 26. 


Unto you firſt, God having raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſent 
Him to bleſs you, in turning away every one of you from 
Bis iniquities. : hg 
This end he always proſecuted in the whole courſe 
of his miniſtry by his private and public diſcourſes. 
He faithfully reproved men of every rank for their 
fins, and exhorted them all to repentance. In his ex- 
cellent Sermon upon the mount, he has taught us the 
molt pure and ſublime morality, void of all oſtenta- 
tion, and influenced by the nobleſt principles of action. 
He took every occaſion to teach men the practice of 
virtue, and to inculcate the neceſſity of obedience to 
the will of God in all reſpects. When it was told him, 
that his mother and brethren ſought for him, he ſaid, 
Whoſocever Hall do the will of God, the ſame is my brother, 
and my fiſter, and mother, Mark iii. 33. When a 
certain woman ſaid, Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, 
and the paps which thou baſt ſucked: he anſwered, Tea 
rather bleſſed are they that hear the word of God and keep 
1, Luke xi. 28. When ſome told him of the Gali- 
| leans, whoſe blood Pilate had mingled with their ſa- 
crifices, he ſaid, Except ye repent, ye ſball all likewiſe 
periſh, Luke xiu. 3. When Martha entertained him 
at her houſe, and complained of her ſiſter Mary for 
leaving all the care of providing to her, that ſhe might 
attend his diſcourſes ; he took this occaſion to ſhew, 
that religion was the moſt important affair of life,, and 
_ commended, her for chooſing this good part, Luke x. 
#; At another time, when his diſciples, aſked, him, 
ho is the greateſt in the kingdom of heaven ? he ſhew- 
ed them the neceſſity of mortifying their pride and 
. e ambition, 
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| ambition; and becoming humble, as little children, 
Matt. xviii. 1. In many other diſcourſes, he ſhews 


us the neceſſity of mortifying covetouſneſs and all in- 
ordinate luſts; of improving all our abilities in doin 

good, and living according to our holy profeſſion, 
which is the deſign of thoſe beautiful parables of the 
talents and the virgins. He did not therefore teach 
men, that they were under no obligations to keep the 
law of God, becauſe he would make ſatisfaction for 
them: but inculcated the neceſſity of repentance, and 


a holy life, in order to obtain the pardon of their ſins, 


and to become heirs of eternal life. 

His own converſation was anſwerable to his diſcour- 
ſes, and tended to promote a ſincere regard to the 
will of God. He ſet a moſt perfect example of all 
thoſe virtues, which are ſummarily comprehended 
in the words of the text. By that perfect command, 
he exerciſed over his natural appetites, by his great 
humility, notwithſtanding all his divine abilities, by 
his contentment in the loweſt circumſtances of life, by 
that ſelf-denial, courage and patience, which he mani- 
feſted in the greateſt dangers and the moſt afflicted con- 
dition, he has taught us the practice of ſobriety. By 
his benevolence towards all men, and his compaſſion 


towards the miſerable by his affability to thoſe, who 


came to him, and his going about doing good; by 
his juſtice to the perſons, characters and eſtates of menz 
ſeveral inſtances of which occur in his life; by his 
ſpeaking the truth, when he knew it muſt. coſt him 
his life; by his candour in putting the moſt favour- 
able conſtruction on the actions of his diſciples, 
and kindly reproving them when they had done amiſs z 
by his praying for his moſt inveterate enemies, when 


they were doing him the greateſt miſchief, he has 


ſhewn us the complete practice of righteouſneſs. And 
as to, godlineſs, his profound adoration of the Father, 
his many acts of prayer and thankſgiving, : his love to 
him and zeal for his glory, his firm hope and truſt 
in him in the moſt trying circumſtances, his intire rec 
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ſignation and ſubmiſſion to his will in all events, 
clearly teach us, wherein the exerciſe of it conſiſts, 
He was the moſt perfect pattern of all private, ſocial, 
and divine virtues, which ever appeared in the world; 
and has therefore by his ſpotleſs life ſhewn us the 
practice and neceſſity of holineſs ; that we ought to 
walk even as he walked, and not vainly hope to enter 
Into his glory without imitating his pure and heavenly 
converſation, according to our ſeveral abilities. He 
ſays therefore, Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
beart. And, If ye keep my commandments, ye fhall 
abide in my love: even as I have kept my Father's com- 
mandments, and abide in his love, John xy. 10. | 
All the doctrines and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 
have a tendency to promote holineſs, and were un- 
doubtedly given forth by him with a deſign to make 
men truly virtuqus, - What can more directly tend 
to promote a holy life than thoſe notions of God, 
which we have learned from his religion? We believe 
in one God, who is a moſt pure and immenſe ſpirit ; 
who is perfectly holy, as well as infinitely good; who 
views all our thoughts and actions, and is of purer 
eyes than to. behold iniquity with delight. As God 
therefore, who hath called us, is holy, ſo ought we 
to be holy in all manner of converſation. The no- 
tions, which the Gentiles entertained of their deities, 
might imbolden them in vice; but our belief in God 
tends to reſtrain us from fin, and ingage us to the 
fincere practice of all virtue. No doctrine of our holy 
religion is merely ſpeculative, but is deſigned to be- 
get in us a holy diſpoſition, and to lead'us to a re- 
gular practice. In particular the doctrine of the re- 
ſurrection and the future judgment teach us to keep 
our bodies undefiled, and to be upright in our whole 
conduct. For which reaſon St. Paul ſays, that be- 
- Cauſe he had hope towards God; That there ſhall be a 
reſurrectian of the dead, both of the juſt and unjuſt, he 
therefore exerciſed himſelf 7 have always a conſcience 
vaid of offence toward God, and toward men, Acts xxiv. 
ab — 
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15, 16. And as for the precepts of Chriſt, there is 
not one of them, but what forbids ſome ſin, or com- 


| mands either the practice of ſome particular virtue, 


or ſubſtantial piety in general. This is ſo obvious to 


| every one, that I need not inſiſt on particular in- 


ſtances. And what can be the deſign of ſuch holy 
doctrines and laws, but to make all thoſe, who be- 
lieve in him ſincerely holy? Such excellent precepts 
ſurely were not given us to improve our knowledge 
only, but likewiſe to direct our practice. He gives 
no incouragement to any man to hope for ſalvation 
by him, unleſs he obſerves his laws in the general 


| courſe of his life. For he declares, Not every one, 


that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that deth the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven, Matt. vii. 21, 1 
But from the incarnation, the diſcourſes, the ex- 
ample, the doctrines and laws of Chriſt, let us proceed 
to conſider what was the end of his dying for us; 
whether he offered himſelf as a ſacrifice for us upon 
the croſs, that he might make atonement for our fins 
only; or whether it was not his view allo to deliver 
us from the power of fin, and to make us holy. He muſt: 
certainly delga to purify us from ſin, becauſe this is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to remiſſion. The guilt of ſin, or ob- 
noxiouſneſs to puniſhment, is contracted by the vio- 
lation of the divine law; and we cannot therefore be 
acquitted from it, but muſt increaſe our guilt, while 
we continue in ſin. He muſt therefore deliver us 
from ſin, before we can poſſibly be forgiven; and 
make us holy in order to our acceptance with God. 
And as this appears to be neceſſary from the nature of 
things, ſo if we will be determined by the ſcriptures, 
it is there declared to be one end of his dying in our 
ſtead. Titus ii. 14. H/ho gave himſelf for us, that be 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
ſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works. His re- 
deeming us from all iniquity is to be underſtood of 


his 
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his ſetting us at liberty from the dominion of ſin, as 
_ plainly appears from the parallel words of St. Peter, 
1 Epilt. i. 18: Foraſmuch as ye know that ye were not 
"redeemed with corruptible things, as filver and gold, 


from your vain converſation received by tradition from | 


your fathers ; but <wwith the precious blood of Chriſt, 
as of a lamb without blemiſh and without ſpot. This 
end of Chriſt's death is declared by the ſame apoſtle, 
ch. ii. 24. Hho his own ſelf bare our ſins in his own body 


on the tree, that we being dead to fin, ſhould live unto | 


righteouſneſs. To the ſame purpoſe are the words of 
St. Paul, Gal. i. 4. Vo gave himſelf for our fins, 


that he might deliver us from this preſent evil world, ac- | 


cording to the will of God and our Father, His inten- 
tion therefore in dying for us was to recover us from 
the power of ſin, and to ingage us to walk in newneſs 
of lite. And his death indeed, conſidered as a ſacri- 
fice for ſin, is molt wiſely adapted to anſwer this end; 
| becauſe it gives us the greateſt incouragement to hope 
for mercy, it we truly repent : and at the ſame time 
fhews us the utter impoſſibility of obtaining forgive- 
neſs, while we continue in a ſtate of diſobedience. 
For if we could be accepted with God in a ſtate ,of 
fin, why did his bleſſed Son ſuffer the ignominious 
death of the croſs, that he might ſave us from our 
fins ? I cannot now more largely ſhew what an excel- 
lent means of turning us from fin to God the death 
of Chriſt is, how many ingaging motives to refo; ma- 
tion and obedience it contains; but it is material to 
obſerve, that he did not only ſuffer death to deliver 
us from our ſins; but alſo to complete that example 
of ſuifering virtues, which he had ſet us in the whole 
courſe of his humiliation. St. Peter therefore ſays, 
For even hereunto were ye called : becauſe Chriſt alſo 
fuffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye ſhould, fol- 
low his ſteps. And if theſe were his ends in offering 
his life for us, 1s it not a great, a dangerous miſtake 
for any perſons to imagine, that they are not in duty 
bound to keep the law of God, becauſe Chriſt made 


ſatisfaction 
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lin, as ſatisfaction for them? Is this reaſonable? Is it not 
Peter, highly abſurd? Is it not impoſſible ? For if our 
„% „creation, if every other inſtance of divine goodneſs 
4 gold, | lays. us under an obligation to gratitude, love, and | 
% fron obedience, the amazing love of God to mankind diſ- 
Chriſt, played in the death of Chriſt, the many great and 


This moſt deſirable bleſſings, which are conferred upon us 


poſtle, in him, cannot poſſibly diminiſh and cancel the ob- 
'n body ligations we are under to obey the law of God, but 
une muſt confirm and increaſe them. Thus St. Paul 
ras of argues, That be died for all, that they which. live, 
Ans , ſhould not benceforth live unto themſelves, but unto him, 
4, ac- | which died for them, and roſe again, 2 Cor. v. 15. For 
nen- Je are bought with à price, ſays the apoſtle in another 
from place: therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
wnels ſpirit, which are God's, 1 Epiſt. vi. 20. In whatſoever 
ſacri- view therefore we conſider the death of Chriſt, his 
end; deſign was to make us perſonally holy, as the only 
hope means of our recovering the favour of God, and being 
time prepared for a ſtate of eternal bleſſedneſs hereafter. 
We- And for this end he aroſe again and aſcended into 
YEE. heaven, that by ſending down the gifts of the holy 
e of Ghoſt, he might make the miniſtry of the apoſtles 
10US ſucceſsful in turning men from idols to God, and 
our from ſin to the practice of holineſs. He ſaid there- 
cel- fore, Aud I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
eath all men unto me, John xii. 32. Tho' the Jews cru- 


Ma- 


cified him, yet when he was riſen again, he would by 


to the mighty works done in his name propagate his doc- 
{ba trine through the whole world, and inge men to obey 
ple his inſtitution. His reſurrection from the grave, 
ole and aſcenſion into heaven, ſhould induce us to mode- 
JS, rate our affections towards preſent things, and to ſet 
ſo them chiefly upon things above. Col. in. I. If ye 
fol- then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things which are 
ms above, where Chriſt ſit/eth on the right hand of God. 

ke If we farther proceed to confider the ſanctions of 
ny his religion, the rewards which are annexed to the 
de obſervation of his laws, and the puniſhments, which 
On ENG : I | are 
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are denounced againſt the violation of them, we ſhall 


perceive, that their end likewiſe is to reſtrain us from | 
fin, and to make us truly righteous. The «promiſes | 


of the goſpel are deſigned to ingage us to renounce 


the pomps and vanities of this world, which cannot 
give us that intire ſatisfaction, we naturally deſire; 
to lead holy lives, and go through all the trials of our | 


virtue with reſolution and ſtedfaſtneſs. This end of 


them is declared by St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. i. 4. Wbereby | 


are given unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes ; 
that by theſe you might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having eſcaped the corruption that is in the world through 
tuft. What their tendency is, what influence they 
ſhould have upon all Chriſtians is plain from St. 
Paul's exhortation to the Corinthians, 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
Having therefore theſe promiſes, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 
Perfecting holineſs in the fear of God. The promiſes 


therefore of the goſpel are to move and excite us to 


the ſtedfaſt practice of piety ; and the end of thoſe 
threats, which are denounced againſt the diſobedient, 
is to preſerve us from ſin by overbalancing all the al- 
lurements and terrors of this world, when they are 
ſet before us. Matt. x. 28. And fear not them which 


kill the body, but are not able to kill the ſoul : but rather 


fear him which is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in bell. 
All the grace of God therefore manifeſted to us in the 
incarnation, life, death, and reſurrection of. Jeſus 


Chriſt is deſigned to recover us from a ſtate of fin 


to a ſtate of holineſs; and this is not only the natu- 
ral tendency, but the declared end of all his doctrines 
and precepts, of all the promiſes and threats of his 
holy inſtitution, | | 
II. I proceed to ſhew that the chriſtian religion is 
admirably fitted to promote this great and good end. 


1. It 


1. It gives us the moſt eaſy, perfect, and efficacious 


rules for the practice of virtue. | 


2. It propoſes to us the moſt proper and prevailing 
motives to holineſs of life. e 


1. It gives us the moſt eaſy, perfect, and efficacious 
rules for the practice of virtue. 


We are not left to trace out the knowledge of God, 
nor to collect our duty from the relation of things by 
our own reaſon. For tho' this may in ſome meaſure 


moſt men are maſters of. Beſides, when perſons have 


or no inclination to ſuch inquiries; and are ſo pre- 

oſſeſſed with falſe notions, that they cannot certainly 
diſcern the truth. This was the caſe of the politeſt 
heathen, before the advent of our bleſſed Lord. 
They were ſo bewildered with a multitude of opi- 
nions, ſo overborn by the prejudice of education and 
the power of evil cuſtoms, that they could not attain 
any certain knowledge of the true God, and of a fu- 


pects: all which is abundantly plain from their own 
writings. And they, who are not able to conſult 
them, may be ſatisfied by reading the firſt chapter of 
St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, and other places of 
the New Teſtament. But the knowledge of theſe 
things is plainly delivered to us in the chriſtian inſti- 
tution. What we ſhould believe concerning God, 
how we ſhould worſhip him, the fear and love, and 
other duties we owe to him; how we ſhould behave 
towards all men, relations or neighbours, friends or 
18 enemies, ſuperiors or inferiors; the government of 
d. our natural paſſions, and every duty, which concerns 

ourſelves; what the future ſtate of good and bad men 
10 will certainly be, are all laid down ſo plainly in po 


— 
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be done, it requires more capacity and leiſure, than 


been long addicted to evil cuſtoms, they have little 


ture ſtate, nor indeed of moral virtue in ſome reſ- 
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8 religion indeed e at the root of all ſin, becauſe 


' afjeftions, and luſts. On the other hand there is no 
virtue, but what it commands. There are ſome vir- 


diſcourſes of Chriſt and his diſciples, that men of the 
meaneſt capacity, the unlearned as well as the learned, 
may underſtand them without any difficulty. It ſets 
all theſe things in ſo ſtrong a light, that we evidently 
perceive the truth and realonableneſs of that, which | 
we ſhould not have known, or been very uncertain | 
about it, if we had been without the advantage of 
divine revelation. 

Moreover his religion does not only give us more 
plain, but alſo more perfect rules for a holy life. For 

as to the extent of our duty, there is no moral evil, 
bk what it forbids. There were ſeveral fins allowed 
of by ſome of the philoſophers, but our bleſſed Lord 
requires us to abſtain from all appearance of evil. His | 
followers were torbid to do many things, which the 
heathen allowed. Eph. iv. 17. This 1 ſay therefore 
and teſtify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not as 
other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind. His 


it forbids evil thoughts and deſires, from whence evil 
actions proceed. The Chriſtian muſt mortify the 
luſts of the fleſh, which is the moſt effectual way to 
preſerve himſelf from evil actions. Gal. v. 24. And 
they that are Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh, with the 


tues which the philoſophers did not preſcribe, but our 
religion teaches us the practice of every thing, which 
is commendable and good. It does not only teach us 
to love our friends, but likewiſe our enemies; and to 
do good to them, who have uſed us ill. It directs us 
to lay no more ſtreſs on things than the nature of them 
requires; to obſerve poſitive inſtitutions as means of 
religion, and moral virtue, as that, wherein it prin- 
cipally conſiſts. Chriſt therefore tells his diſciples, 
That except your righteouſneſs hall exceed the righteouſ- 
neſs of the Seribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. He has none of thoſe 
looſe maxims, which prevailed among the Jews, who 

- hoped 
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hoped to commute for the neglect of other duties by 
obſerving ſome great precept of the law; but them, 
who were miſled by ſuch vain opinions, he directs to 
the love of God and our neighbour, becauſe they who 
are influenced by theſe principles, will obſerve all the 
duties, which they owe to them. The religion of 
our bleſſed Lord ſanctifies the mind, and does not 
only direct to good actions, but infuſes the beſt and 
moſt generous principles. It ſhews us, that no reli- 
gious actions will be acceptable to God, if done from 
vain oſtentation and ſiniſter views; and that to pleaſe 


lowed him, we muſt be moved by ſincere and good inten- 


tions. Nothing therefore can be more perfect than 
the rules, which he gives us, for the command of our 
thoughts, and the government of our actions; and 
conſequently no inſtitution can be better fitted to 
make men truly righteous. 

The precepts of Chriſt are likewiſe moſt efficacious, 
becauſe the divine authority is ſtamped upon them. 
The lectures of the philoſophers were read to few, 
and had no authority to inforce them; and therefore 
their fineſt ſentences had no weight upon the con- 
ſciences of their auditors, becauſe they were not re- 
ceived as the commands of God. But Chriſt and 
his apoſtles preached to all men, and delivered their 
doctrines and precepts as the will of God; and proved 
that they were really ſo, by the miracles which they 
did in his name. The wonderful works done by the 
apoſtles raiſed the attention of all conſiderate perſons, 
and overcame their prejudices. They were hereby 
convinced, that their idols were no Gods; and that 
there was but one living and true God, by whoſe 
power theſe miracles were done; and that it was his 
will, they ſhould renounce their ſins, and obey his 
laws. Hence proceeded that ſurpriſing change, 


2 which was effected by the preaching of the apoſtles. 
27 They, who ſeriouſly conſidered their miracles, could 
ſe not reſiſt the evidence of them; but were prevailed 
0 pon to change their manners, as well as their notions, 


In 
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in obedience to the goſpel. The apoſtles reaſoned 


: Juſtly from the ſcriptures with the Jews; and from the 


nature of things with the Gentiles ; but their reaſon- 


ings could not have had fo quick and ſo great ſucceſs, 
it they had not been ſupported by their miracles. By | 


the means of theſe it was, that ſo many converts were 
made in Jeruſalem at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and in 
other places, where the apoſtles preached in the name 


of Jelus. To theſe St. Paul attributes his ſucceſs 


among the Theſſalonians, 1 Theſſ. i. 5, 9. For our 
goſpel came nut unto you in word only, but alſo in power, 
and in the boly Gheſt, and in much aſſurance; as ye 
know what manner of men we were among you for your 
fake. ———Þor they themſelves fhew of us, what man- 
ner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to 
God from idols to ſerve the living aud true God. 

2. The chriſtian religion propoſes to us the moſt 
proper and prevailing motives to holineſs of life. To 
perſuade men to repentance, what can be better 
ſuited than the gracious promiſe of pardon made us 
by Jeſus Chriſt, and confirmed by his own blood ? 
We are not left to conjecture from the attributes of 
God, that he will forgive us after great, wilful, and 
long repeated tranſgreſſions; but we know it more 


certainly, and more comfortably from the goſpel of 
Chriſt. Acts xiii. 38. Be it known unto you therefore; 


men ana brethren, that thro* this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveneſs of fins. When men, who were 
conſcious to themſelves of many heinous ſins, botly 
Jews and Gentiles, were ſo well and fo firmly aſ- 
ſured, that God would freely forgive all their paſt 


. offences, how great ſoever, upon a ſincere amend- 
ment; how effectually muſt this move them to for- 


fake their ſins, and to lead better lives? Beſides, this 
promiſe is not only ſuited in its own nature to win 
ſinners to repentance, and to reconcile them to God; 


but the condition alſo; upon which this moſt deſirable 


bleſſing of forgiveneſs is ſuſpended, muſt have a 
great etfect. For remiſſion through the blood of Je- 
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ſus Chriſt is promiſed to them only, who heartily re- 


pent of their ſins. Acts ii. 38. Repent and be baptized 
every one f you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the re- 
miſſion of ſins, and ye fall receive the gift of the holy 
Ghoſt. The chriſtian inſtitution gives no incourage- 
ment to ſuch, as delight in their ſins; tho' it gives 
the greateſt to them, who are truly penitent. 


Another motive to holineſs, which may not only 


animate our indeavours, but alſo keep under and over- 
comę thoſe doubts and fears, which ariſSeither from 
the kene of our own weakneſs, or the temptations of 
this world, is the promiſe of the ſpirit. Much indeed 
may be done by thoſe natural powers, which God has 
iven us, if we ſerioufly reſolve to live well, and add 
ſuitable indeavours to our good reſolutions. But 
when perſons have been long inſlaved to their ſinful 
paſſions, they too often experience, that when they 
would do good, evil is preſent with them. In this 
caſe he, who ſincerely indeavours to reſiſt temptation, 
and to reform his life, may hope for the aſſiſtance of 
God; but to have ſuch clear and expreſs promiſes, as 
are made to us in the goſpel, is a mighty motive to 
reſolution and perſeverance. We may cheerfully ſet 
ourſelves to work out our ſalvation, becauſe we know, 
that God will profper our ſincere indeavours by his 
bleſſing. By his grace, if we devoutly aſk it, and 
honeſtly concur with it, we ſhall be effectually ſup- 
ported againſt all temptations, and difficulties. For 
what can be too difficult for Chriſtians to perform, 
too hard for them to ſuffer, when God is with them, 
and aſſiſts them by his ſpirit? And this promiſe of 
divine aſſiſtance is alſo made us upon ſuch conditions, 
as cannot but render it a great incentive'to care and 
diligence. If God wrought upon men irreſiſtibly, 
this might tempt them to ſit ſtill, waiting for his ope- 
tations, and neglecting the uſe of thoſe capacities and 
means he has given them; but ſince he has promiſed 
his aid to them only, who faithfully exert their own 
beſt indeavours, it no leſs powerfully incites men to 
t. II. E s da 
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do their own part, than it incourages them to hope for 
all needful aſſiſtance. And that the gracious aſſiſtan- 
ces of the holy Spirit are thus conditionally promiſed, 
is evident from the whole tenor of the Bible; for 
where theſe are promiſed, there, or in other places, 
our own conſideration, reſolution, and action are re- 
quired. Phil. ii. 12. Work out your own ſalvation 
with fear and trembling, For it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will, and to do, of his good pleaſure. James 
iv. 7. Reſiſt the devil, and he will flie from you. 
To theſe motives may be added the threatF and 
promiſes of the goſpel, which have likewiſe a great 
tendency to promote this good end. The future mi- 
ſery, which it denounces as the juſt conſequence of a 
wicked life, will far excede all the trouble of morti- 


fying our luſts, and all the evils, which can be inflict- | 


ed upon us for a good conſcience. How powerfully 
then ſhould the belief of this reſtrain us from fin, and 
excite us to ſtedfaſtneſs in religion, that we may not, 
for fear of temporary evils, run upon everlaſting de- 
ſtruction? On the other hand, the promiſe of eter- 
nal bleſſedneſs made to the obedient is no leſs proper 
to allure ris to our duty, as might be ſhewn in divers 
reſpects, if we could at preſent diſtinctly conſider 
them. The very nature of the future reward, as it 1s 
a ftate of perfect rectitude, calls us to purity ; ſince 
we cannot be prepared for it, unleſs we are previouſly 
ſanctified in this life. Beſides, the tranſcendent ex- 
cellency of the future glory makes it a moſt powerful 
incitement to virtue, becauſe it will be inconceivably 

better, and more ſolid than any thing, which this 
changing world can bid for our affections. Nothing 
in this life, no preſent pleaſures, advantages, or 
honors can make us amends for. the loſs of eternal 
bleſſings ; and therefore whatſoever we loſe on that 
account, we ſhould take care to ſecure to ourſelves a 
right to them through Jeſus Chriſt, The promiſe of 


this complete and inconceivable. felicity is likewiſe 


made to us upon ſuch conditions, as cannot but 
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ſtrongly influence our practice: for eternal life is pro- 
miſed to them who by patient continuance in well doing, 
ſeek for glory, and honor, and immortality, Rom ii. 7. 
Such are the motives, which our holy religion propo- 
ſes, in order to prevail with us to renounce our fins, 


and to live godly ; and beſides theſe, the grace of God 


in ſending Jeſus Chriſt to reveal his will to us, and to 
die for our ſins; in aſſiſting our indeavours to reform 
by his ſpirit, and forgiving our ſins upon repentance, 
cannot but conſtrain us to love and gratitude, which 
are principles of obedience no leſs powerful than pure. 
St. John ſays, We love bim; becauſe he firſt loved us, 
1 Epiſt. iv. 9: and his is the love of God that we keep 
bis commandments, chap. v. 3. His inexpreſſible love 
manifeſted to us in Jeſus Chriſt is not only a proper 
means to gain our affections to himſelf, but ingages us 
likewiſe to love one another, as St. Paul obſerves, 
1 Theſſ. iv. 9: and wherever theſe principles prevail, 
there every divine and ſocial virtue will be obſerved. 
But, 5 8 


III. I ſhall conclude with ſome inferences which 
ariſe from this ſubject. 5 


1. From hence we may infer the truth of the 
chriſtian religion. God is perfectly holy, and there- 
fore no religion can be juſtly ſuppoſed to come from 
him, unleſs it tend to promote a holy life. But now 
ſuppoſing he was pleaſed to give mankind a revelation 
of his will, what other worſhip would he require, what 
other laws would he give · forth, than thoſe which our 
holy religion injoins? We have therefore good rea- 
ſon to conclude, that Jeſus came from God, becauſe 
his religion teaches the moſt perfect practice of holi- 
neſs. To his doctrine he juſtly appealed for the truth - 
of his miſſion. John vii. 16. Feſus anſwered them, 
and ſaid, My dotirine is not mine, but his that ſent me. 
The purity of his doctrine is not indeed the only proof 


we have for the truth of his religion. The miracles 
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which he did in the name of the Father, and which 
his diſciples performed in his name after his aſcenſion, 
moſt fully atteſt the truth of his religion ; and ſhew 
that it is not only good in itſelf, but that he was truly 
ſent from God to deliver it to men. And this exter- 
nal evidence was neceſſary, whether we conſider the 
prejudices of ſome, or the weak capacities of others, 
They, who would not have attended to the internal 
evidences of his doctrine, were awakened by theſe 


ſtupendous. works, and convinced of the truth of his 


miſſion. 

2. We are hence furniſhed with a good rule to try 
the doctrines of men, whether they are true or falſe. 
For if the grand deſign of the diſpenfation of the gol- 
pel is to make us holy, no doctrine can be Chriſt's, 
which has a contrary tendency. By their fruit we may 
know them, for if they tend to incourage men in fin, 
and tempt them to neglect their duty, they are cer- 
tainly falſe; and yet ſuch are many doctrines, which 
have prevailed among profeſſed Chriſtians. The 


popiſh doctrine of abſolution, that the prieſt has power 


judicially to abſolve from all paſt fins them, who 
ſhew ſome contrition at the point of death, is not a 
doctrine of Chriſt, becauſe it tends to make men de- 
fer their repentance, and to hive licentiouſly, hoping 
for the benefit of this abſolution at laſt. And as to 
their doctrine of indulgences, what wickedneſs are 
they not capable of committing, who have received 
an indulgence for fins to come, as well as an abſolu- 
tion from ſins paſt? Theſe indulgences indeed do not 
only tend to harden men in ſin, but have been often 
given on purpoſe to draw them into wicked under- 
takings. Their doctrine of purgatory is no leſs con. 
trary to holineſs; for if men can hope to be refined 
from their ſinful corruptions by the flames thereof, 
and to be tranſlated from thence to heaven by the 
prayers of the living, which are to be purchaſed with 
money, will not this tempt them to neglect the mor- 
tiſicatioa of their luſts, and ſleep on ſecurely in their 
| | 8 beloved 
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beloved vices, while they live? But not to mention 
other popiſh doctrines, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſome 
things have prevailed among Proteſtants, which are not 
favorable to the great deſign of the goſpel. To ſuppoſe, 
as ſome have done, that men can do nothing acceptable 
to God, till they are wrought upon by irreſiſtible grace, 
notwithſtanding all the natural powers God has given 
them, and all the directions of his word, does not 
tend to ingage them to ſet about their duty; but ra- 
ther to diſcourage them from it, if not. to tempt them 


to go on in their ſins, expecting this irreſiſtible ope- 


ration. In fact many, who have imbibed this notion, 
are not aſhamed to make it an excuſe for delaying 
their repentance ; which muſt be attended with the 
worſt of conſequences, as it cannot but offend almigh- 
ty God, and confirm their vitious habits ; as it pre- 
vents thoſe indeavours, and deprives them of that 
aſſiſtance, by which they might ſubdue their ſinful 
paſſions, and reform their lives. And as it has not 
a good tendency, ſo it is manifeſtly contrary to thoſe 


_ paſſages of ſcripture, which exhort ſinners to repent 


and be converted; and conſequently prove, that there 
is ſomething for them to do in obedience to the word of 


God, as the condition of their being aſliſted by his ſpirit. 


The gracious aſſiſtance of God is not promiſed to ſu- 
perſede, but to proſper our indeavours, as plainly ap- 
pears from the words of St. Paul already quoted. 
But I will add no more inſtances. By this rule you 
may try other doctrines, whether they are of God or 
not. Ty 

. From hence we may ſafely judge whether we are 
The ultimate end of the goſpel 
is to make us eternally happy, and as a neceſſary means 
of effecting this, it deſigns to make us holy. If there- 


fore we would have good reaſon to hope for eternal 
bleſſedneſs through Chriſt, we muſt not oppoſe, but 
concur with the gracious deſign of his religion. We 
mult not place our affections chiefly on lower objects, 
nor gratify the luſts of Mm fleſh z; but fellow peace * 
3 pe 


3  THlineſs the deſign, &c. 


all men, and holineſs, without which no man ſhall ſee the 


Lord, Heb. xii. 14, He, who lives in obedience to 


God, may be aſſured that he is in his favour; but he, 
who liveth in wilful fin, is neither a child of God, nor 


an heir of eternal glory. For St. John ſays, 1 Epiſt. 
iii. 10. In this 1he children of God are manifeſt, and 


the children of the devil: Whoſoever doth not righteouſ- 


neſs, is not of God, neither be that loveth not his brother. 
If we live in love and in the practice of all holineſs, 
we ſhall be fit for heaven and/the communion of the 
ſaints above. Since the religion therefore, which we 

rofeſs, is ſo holy, let us not diſhonour it by a wick- 
ed life; but adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
by a truly chriſtian temper and conduct. And if in 
this world,” we live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, 
we may look with comfort for that bleſſed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Feſus Chriſt ;, and when he comes, we ſhall behold him 
with joy, and enter into his everlaſting kingdom, 


DISCOURSE 


For 


DISCOURSE IV. 


The influences of the Spirit entirely per- 
ſuaſive and moral; and its fruits of 
the ſame kind with the dictates of na- 


tural Conſcience. 


[Fos rA. 


For the fruit of the Spirit is, in all, goodneſs, and 
righteouſneſs, and trui b. 


conſidered as the ſpring and ſource of moral evil, 
we mult underſtand the Intelligent principle in 


B. the Spirit, which St. Paul oppoſes to the Fla 


man, enlightened and aſſiſted by the Spirit of God. 
And when it is ſaid, that goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, . 
and truth, are the fruit of the Spirit, each of the 


terms, having an extenſive meaning, may denote the 
whole of virtue and religion; which, in different 
views, exactly ſuits with 4/ theſe characters.---It is 
juſtly ſtiled Goodneſs, as it is lovely and amiable, and 
productive of peace and happineſs---Righteonſneſs, as 
it is fit in itſelf, and agreeable to the dictates of right 
reaſon- and Truth, becauſe it is founded on the real 
exiſtence, the ſettled order, the natural relations and 
dependencies of things. And it may not be impro- 
per to remark on this occaſion, that let the immuta- 
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ble ground of moral obligation be called the Truth tion 
of things, the Fitneſs of things, moral Kectitude, or othe 
moral Beauty, the general foundation in 4 mult be, the 
in 2 great meaſure, the ſame: Becauſe as, on the who 
one hand, whatever is agreeable to the real nature light 
and conſtitution. of things muſt, of neceſſity, be a I. 
ſpecimen of right behaviour; and whatever is an ceiv 
inſtance of right behaviour muſt, by as plain a ne- perf 


ceſſity, be ſo far, a juſtly proportioned and beautiful tices 
character; ſo, on the other, nothing can- poſſibly be and 


conſidered as amiable, or raiſe in us an idea of moral only 
Beauly, but what is, likewiſe, an unqueſtionable ſpe- rate 
cimen of moral Re#itude, and exactly correſponds IM illut 


with Truth, and Reaſon,  _. 
But it is moſt probable, that the Apoſtle only in- cipl. 


tended, by the expreſſions in the text, the particular telli 

virtues of equity, beneficence and mercy, truth and fide- inſp 

tity; comprehending in his deſign (as the reaſon of deg 

the thing muſt imply in it) every other particular vir- moi 

tue of the /ike moral and unchangeable obligation, and 

This, I ſay, is highly probable, becauſe in the pa- is U 

rallel paſſage ſeveral particular virtues are diſtinctly enc 
enumerated- - he fruit of the Spirit is love peace, kin. 
long-ſuffering,- gentleneſs, gocdneſs, ſaith,  meekneſs, | if, 
lemperance. ] ſhall only add farther, by way of in- ple: 

troduction, that ſome of the bett Greek copies, and wit] 

| moſt ancient verſions, read---for what is, in the text by 
3 we follow, the fruit of the Spirit---the fruit of Ligbt. no 
i And, indeed, as St, Paul, in the verſe immediately his 
| preceding, tells the Zphe/ans, that they were /ome- Ope 
6 times darkneſs, but now were light in the Lord; and a \ 
| exhorts them juſt after, continuing the uſe of the Seu. 
; - fame metaphor, 10 have no. fellowſhip with. the un- mg 
| Jruitful works of darkneſs; the word light, for theſe und 
reaſons, is moſt agreeable to the context, ang: ſeems rati 

to have been the original reading. But, op which A 

fide ſoever this be determined, the caſeA the lim 

whole is ſtill the ſame, For the fruit of Light can Ho 


be nothing different from the fruit of the Spirit, men- liev 
I tioned 
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tioned in the parallel text above- cited. And on the 
other hand, thoſe who are born of the Spirit are, in 
the ſcripture phraſe, the children of light : and thoſe 
who wall in the Spirit are laid, allo, io walk in the 
light., From whence we may juſtly obſerve, 


In the firſt-place; that the afitances which we re- 


ceive from the Spirit, either in the attempting, or 
perfecting, ' the, reformation. of evil habits and prac- 
tices, and throughout the whole courſe of a religious 
and virtuous life, are entirely rational, and can have 
only a perſuaſive and moral influence. They co-ope- 
rate with our own. deliberating and refledting powers, 
illuminate, improve, and convince the anderſtanding; 
and, by repreſenting in a clear view important prin- 
ciples, and molives adapted to our conſtitution as In- 
telligent Beings endued with freedom of choice, they 
inſpire good reſolutions, and carry them on to ſuch a 


degree of ſtrength and conſtancy, as at length ſur- 


mounts. all difficulties, and renders the ways of piet 
and univerſal righteouſneſs eaſy and delightful. This 
is undeniably the . caſe with reſpect to the aids and 
encouragements, that are graciouſly afforded to Man- 
kind, by the external revelation of the Goſpel. And 
if, at any time, the merciful Father of our Spirits is 
plealed to have a direct and immediate communication 
with the mind, or appoints he /ame to be maintained 
by any particular Being as his Angel and Miniſter , 
no other account can be given of it, conſiſtent with 
his perfect wiſdom, and the regular and harmonious 
operation of his Providence, than this---that it is in 
a way agreeable to the frame of Human nature, 
gentle, ſoft, and perſuaſive, not controuling or oùſtruct- 
ing the free uſe of reaſon, but, by the help of the 
underſtanding alone, influencing the will, and mode- 
rating all the ections. 


We may talk of this point as a Myſtery, in a ſub- 


lime ſtrain and without ideas, as long as we pleaſe. 
However, it we reflect impartially, we ſhall, I be- 


lieve, find it impoſſible, that rational creatures —_— 
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be moved to any branch of virtue and right beha® 
viour, but according to the ſcheme which I have 
now propoſed ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that ſome præter- 
natural ſtrong inſtinct is excited within them, and 
that they are acted by a blind impulſive principle, 
 witheut, or above, reaſon: The conſequence of 
which muſt be, that their conduct is neither intelli- 
gent, nor moral; can neither be denominated reli- 
gion, nor entitle to a reward. It appears then to be 
a truth founded in Nature, and concurring both with 
the doctrine of St. Paul, and with the wiſeſt con- 
ceptions we can frame of God's moral character and 
government- That whatever is, really, a fruit of the 
Spirit mult, alſo, be the fruit of Light. 


* 


And from hence it follows, that, in all thoſe in- 


ſtances, in which we are determined to the exerciſe 
of particular virtues, or animated to zeal and devo- 
tion, by fa//e principles, our virtue, zeal, and de- 
votion, thus excited, or ſ% far as they are owing to 
the force of ſucb principles, cannot, upon any juſt 
ground, be aſcribed to the Divine Spirit. The in- 
fluence we feel may be ſtrong, efficacious, and tran- 
ſporting, and terminate in producing ſome of the 


genuine fruits of righteouſneſs ; but it can, with no co- 
lour of reaſon, be ſtiled a Divine influence, when it 


ſprings from error and deluſion. For let us talk clearly 
and intelligibly upon the ſubject. How is it that 
rorong principles can operate upon the mind in ſuch a 
manner, as to produce ſo good an effect? why only 
thus; by being conſidered as zu/# and right prin- 
ciples---as important principles of Natural or Reveal- 
ed Truth---as. principles that ought to determine our 
reſolution and. conduct- and are in themſelves, and 
in their direct tendency, a fit and proper means to pro- 
mote Religion, and the practice of the Moral vir- 
tues. But the whole of this (upon the ſuppoſition 
now made, that they are erroneous principles) is, in 
terms, a contradiction to reaſon, and nature, and an 
equal eſtimate of things, and, eſpecially, to the in- 
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fallible certainty of the Divine knowledge : and, con- 
ſequently, an influence, that involves in it ſo much 
of deceit and impoſture, muſt (% far, at leaſt, as 
it is grounded on ſuch deceit and impaſture) proceed 
entirely from the weakneſs and prejudice of Human 
nature, and can, by no means, aſpire to a heavenly 
original. 5 | pn 

I might inſtance in ſentiments that are generally 
known to prevail, and to be zealouſly eſpouſed, 
among ourſelves. But my deſign at preſent being 
only to illuſtrate the point before us, which the giv- 
| ing offence to any, and thereby infuſing needleſs pre- 
the judices, may rather perplex and darken ; I ſhall con- 

d tent myſelf with putting a remote caſe. A Roman- 


in- Catholick believes, that, in what we call the ſacra- 
Ile ment of the Lord's-Supper, inſtead of the elements 
* of bread and wine, he receives the very ſubſtantial bo- © 
de- dy and blood of Chriſt. This belief may be a means 
to of exciting in him an ardent and humble devotion ; 
uſe the ſtrong and lively devotion, which is occaſioned 
n- merely by an abſurd and irrational faith, may make 
We" him more ſtrict and aſſiduous in diſcharging «nqueſ- 
he tionable duties of religion, and prompt him to acts 
_ of real goodneſs; and when he finds his affections 
it iſ vigorouſly moved, and that they ſerve to fix, to en- 
ly liven, to ſupport, pious reſolutions, it is not at all 
at unlikely, that he will be inclined to impute what he 
a feels, and what works ſo efficaciouſly within him, to a 
y Divine impulſe. And, indeed, the devotional writers 
E of that Party have been apt to make pretences that 
' are equally extravagant, and to indulge themſelves 
r in a moſt tranſcendent and ſublime Eutbisſiaſin. But 
d what muſt a Proteſtant think of this? Can he hold 
— Tranſubſtantiation to be a monſtrous corruption of the 


true doctrine of Chriſtianity, to be fruitful of all 
abſurdities, and flatly repugnant to reaſon, ſenſe, 


and experience; and can he repreſent the adoration 


and yet juſtly admit, at the ſame time, that the im- 
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prefſions, _ which are cauſed by this wrong belief and 
ſuperſtitious adoration, come direfly and immediate) 
from above? It is impaſſible.— The ſame reaſoning 
holds good with reſpect to all other errors. For i 
is a maxim of eternal and invariable certainty, and if 
there be any firſt principles in arguing this mult be 
one, that all inward ardors, tranſports, and excitement, 
which, are purely the effect and energy of falſhoed, by 
what name ſoever they deſerve to be diſtinguilh's 
can, at leaſt, have no claim to this honour, of being 
conſidet'd as the immediate dictates and operations of 
the Spirit of Light and Truth. | 
may proceed one ſtep farther in the way of general 
reflection, and add to what has been already ſaid, that 
falſe principles of religion, in one ſhape or other, 
are too, commonly enterrain'd. This the multiplicity, 
the wide difference, the direct contrariety. of religious 
ſentiments, that obtain in the Chriſtian world, incon- 
teſtably demonſtrate. . And facther, the right. and 
genuine principles are often diſguis d by artful gloſſes 
and refinements, or deprav'd by ſpurious. additions; 
der blend, and mingle together, a confuſion of 
Truth and Falſehood. Or, at lealt, if they happen 
to be retain'd, in their ſtrict original purity, and juſtly 
interpreted, ſuch conſequences are frequently extorted 
from them, as, in a great meaſure, prevent their natu- 
ral uſe and efficacy. For it is not an unuſual thing, to 
ſee groundleſs inferences, that are weakly deduc'd from 
good. principles, uſurp the weight and influence. of 
the principles themſelves, as the ſpring and rule of action: 
Which amounts to the ſame, in effect, as a man's 
having nothing elſe but m/guided and erroneous ſen- 
timents, to determine and regulate his courſe of liſe. 
As, therefore, it has been plainly proved, That when 


virtue and piety proceed either from corrupt principles, 


or from faiſe conſequences ſubſtituted in the place of 
true principles, the motive, or determination to virtue 
* % far is error only) cannot be aſcribed to the 
oly and infallible Spirit of God: As this, 1 = 
as 
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ief andi has been plainly proved; the many and various caſes 


ediatch chat occur of this kind, wherein ĩt is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
aſoning a Divine influence, ſhould, one would think, be al- 
For iti low'd by all Chriſtians to be a ſtanding and unqueſti- 
Andi if onable evidence of the natural ſtrength of the Human 
nuſt be mind, and the force of its reſolutions; and that, as it 
emen agrees beſt with reaſon, with the very idea of religion, 
od, by with the univerſal ſtrain of the Goſpel (which is ad- 
uiſh'qd drefs'd to us as reaſonable creatures, furniſhed with 
being proper capacities for action) it is likewiſe a truth con- 
ions of firm'd by fact and obſervation, that Man, by the in- 


ternal powers of his mind, and the aid of his natural 


reneral ll faculties, can raiſe, and cultivate, and improve to a 

I, that conſiderable degree at leaſt, religious and amiable 

other, diſpoſitions.—So far is he from being (as ſome have 
Pacity, thought it their duty, to the diſparagement and re- 

12 10US proach of his Nature, to repreſent him) free only to 

ncon- do evil, but with reſpect to piety and true goodneſs, 

and in a ſtate of Moral impotency. | e 

loſſes Il deſire I may not be underſtood as intending to 

ions; inſinuate any thing, in what has been offer'd, againſt 
n of the doctrine of Divine affiflances, graciouſly afforded 

ppen to Rational Agents in the diſcharge of their duty; to 

juþply enlighten the underſtanding, excite good affections, 

orted ſupport and encourage under difficulties, ſtrengthen 

1atu- the reſolution of the ſincere and well-diſpoſed ; and, 

g. to by all, to advance their moral rectitude, which is 

from both their ſupreme felicity, and the ultimate deſign 

8: of of their creation. On the contrary, I firmly believe, 
ion: that this doctrine, which, in general, is clearly and 

an's ſtrongly intimated in the Chriſtian Revelation, is alſo, 
ſen- in itſelf, highly reaſonable. For as it is probable 

life. from the beſt lights of Philoſophy, that the continual 

hen i operation of that Infinite Being, who made the uni- 

les, verſe, is abſolutely neceſſary for maintaining the 

of eſtabliſhed laws and order of Nature, and holding 

tue together the frame of the material World; it is natural 

the to conclude, that on particular occaſions, when his 


ay, goodneſs directed by conſummate wiſdom may fitly 


nas incline 
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incline him to it, and preſerving the intite uſe and perha] 


exerciſe. of their inherent faculties, he as likewiſe epiſtle 
upon the moral. And, beſides, no opinion can wile, 
more exactly correſpond to the idea we have of him does 
as the Father of Intelligent Beings, concern'd for their 0 
happineſs, and deſirous of their true perfection. theſe 
Nothing ſuits ſo well with his peculiar complacency fies il 

and delight in perſons of virtuous characters, as this prope 
thought; that he ſometimes, by an immediate acceſs 13 
to the mind, communicates ſuch frength and aid, nectet 

as renders their virtues as eaſy and pleaſant to them- ſuch : 
ſelves, as they are beneficial to others. The wiſeſt of meek 

the Heathens, therefore, have expreſſed their ſenſe of It, 2 

. this truth, guided merely by Nature's light. But not- belief 
_ withſtanding the certainty of the doctrine in general, the . 
what I have aſſerted may ſtill hold good that all Teſts 

- pretences to a Divine aſſiſtance are inſupportable, /o * efit 
far as erroneous principles determine our choice, and firain 
are the ſole motives to action. And my inſiſting ſo 08.7 
Jargely on this fubje& will need no apology, when whic 

| temp 


It is conſider'd that it may help to determine (as I 
have before obſerved) ſome important controverſies, 

ſubliſting amongſt Chriſtians, about ſo eſſential a point BY 
as the Moral agency of Man ; which is the neceſſary Far 


foundation of all law and government, whether Divine, ues: 
or Human. We may obſerve, 8 is ke 
In the ſecond place, that thoſe things which are lang 
deſcribed, in the text, as the fruit of the Spirit, _ 
are no other than Moral - virtues, Goodneſs, Kight- Chr 
eouſneſs, and Truth; things of real ſubſtantial excel- give 
lence, Goalike in their nature, and wnchangeable in TOY 
their obligation. It was to awaken Mankind out of core 
rem. 


'their lethargy, occaſion'd by manifold ſuperſtitions 
and vices, and to inculcate a ſtrict regard to the above- om 


mentioned primitive and eſſential duties, that the Sox IV 
of God came down from heaven : and it was worthy wy 
the Spirit of God, and the ultimate end of his com- rey 
miſſion, to inſpire the principles and habits of the Jug 
lame- moſt excellent and . amiable virtues.---It' will 
e | 8 perhaps 


erte 
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perhaps be objected, that, in the parallel text in the 
epiſtle to the Galatians, St. Paul ſpeak of Faith, like- 


| does not in the leaſt interfere with what I have 
advanced, it will be only needful for me to ſuggeſt 
theſe two remarks; /, That Faith frequently figni- 
fies in the Scriptures, not an aſſent to the truth of 
propoſitions, but the virtue of fidelity. And thus 
it is natural to underſtand it here, ſince it ſtands con- 
nected and ranked with other moral and focial virtues, 
ſuch as love, peace, long ſuffering, gentleneſs, ' goodneſs, 
meekneſs, and temperance. However, let us confider 
| it, 2dly,- in the ſenſe of the objection, as denoting a 
belief of the Goſpel; and it will ſtill amount to juſt 
the /ame. For the Faith, recommended in the New 
Teſtament, is neither believing by chance, nor from 


N 75 preſumption and a high-ſtrain'd fancy, nor from con- 
. ftraint and force; but ſuch a perſuaſion, as is built 
ſo on reaſons ſufficient to convince a fair inquirer, and 
en which proceeds from a ai/intereſted and ingenuous 
11 temper: In which view of it, it is undoubtedly of a 
es, Moral nature. | | | 1 7 

int But though it appears from hence that morally is a 
ry ſpiritual attainment; and that to repreſent it as a 

trivial thing, of inferior and diminutive excellency, 


is really reproaching the Spirit of grace; yet the 
5 language of modern Chriſtianity happens, in this reſ- 
| pect, to be vaſtly different from that of Apaſtolical 
Chriſtianity. The account, which the Goſpel itſelf 


4 | gives, is plain, and eaſily comprehended. But if a 
. man was to enumerate he fruits of the Spirit, ac- 
3 cording to the catalogue given of them, in theſe 
8 remote times, by ſome Expoſitors of the Chriſtian 


f ſcheme; it might look to an indifferent perſon, who 
, was not acquainted with his 4% gu, as if he drrely 
, intended to deſcribe. the ſeveral kinds and degrees of 

religious Enthuſiaſm. For what are they---but ſudden 
ſuggeſtions, ftrong ſenſible impreſſions upon the mind, 
5 ertgſies, irręſiſtible impulſes, and the like; i 

5 | FEY 3 


wiſe, as a fruit of the Spirit. But to ſhew that this 
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turb the underſtanding, and ſometimes aghtate ſo 
vehemently, that they throw all things into a con- 
fuſion; and, by their violence, are ſuppoſed to controul 
the will, and lay a neceſſitating braſs on all our Taculties 
and affections. | 
But allow me to afk, in the firſt TOR where we 
find the leaſt hint, in the authentic doctrine of Chriſt 


and his Apoſtles, of theſe pretended irręſiſtible impulſes, 


which are ſo contrary to Nature, and impoſſible to be 


reconciled with /edateneſs'of thought, or the calm and 


deliberate exerciſe of virtue? Is our being exhorted 
not to grieve, and quench, the  Spirit---an argument 


that his influences are inextinguiſbable, and operate | 


with a neceſſitating force? Or is our being commanded 
to work out our ſalvation—a proof that it is intirely 
wrought out for us, without the concurrence of our 
own agency? If, in any caſe, recorded in the New 
Teſtament, we might expect to find intimations of 


this nature, it muſt; ſurely, be in the miraculous con- 


verſion of St. Paul. But here the evidence not only 
fails us, but appears to be clear on the ' oppofire fide. 
For the Apoſtle himſelf ſays, in his apology before 
king Arippa, that he was not diſobedient unto the 
heavenly viſion ; plainly intimating, that his freedom 


of choice ſtill remain'd with him, and, of conſequence, 


that his converſion was, properly, an act of virtue, 


and not effected by the uncontroulable energy of an 


Almighty. power.. 75 
Again, where do we read, that the fruits of the 
Spirit are ſenſible and diftinguiſpable impreſſions made 
upon the mind-AHtrength of paſſion, tranſports, and 
inward ſervours? The Scriptures encourage no ſuch 
pretenſions ; and Reaſon directly oppoſes them. Rea 
fon plainly reaches, that theſe are uncertain and falla- 
crous marks, by which no juſt judgment can be 
formed. For inward heat and raptures, ſudden emo- 


lions, and unexpetred ſuggeſtions, may be purely mecha- 
meal; and accounted tor, like other viciſſitudes and 


changes in the Human frame, from the general laws 
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of Nature ; and, particularly, from the vaſt influence 


which fancy has ypon our ſenſations and paſſions. And, 
ſurely, it muſt be a very ſurpriſing and prepoſterous | 


height of confidence, to reſt on any thing as the crite- 
rion and teſt of our being regenerated, and divinely 
directed, if we are not certain (as here it is impoſſible 
we ſhould be) that it cannot ſpring from mechanical 


cauſes, but neceſſarily requires a ſupernatural inter- 


politiqn. 5 = 9 | 

Add to this, that the marks, which we are now 
ſpeaking of, are no leſs dangerous, than they are fal- 
lacious and deceitful, They give a handle to every 
wretched Enihu/iaſt to impute his ravings, and follies, 
and wild ſtarts of imagination, to the Spirit of the 
living God: And thus they confecrate deluſion and 
impoſture, and, if it be of a licentious and impure 
tendency, enable it, with the more eaſe, to extirpate 


divert us from attending to the ſubſtance of religion, 
by employing all our concern about inward feelings, 
warm frames, and fermented ſpirits, which have no 
relation to it. Finally, they are of very bad conſe- 
quence as to the peace and comfort of our minds. 
For when the inward heat is cooled, and the paſſion, 
that is aſcribed to a Divine quickening, ſubſides, (as 
it muſt unavoidably do, becauſe Nature cannot long 


complaints are made, that God hath withdrawn the 
light of his countenance---And there is a tranſition al- 


rule of judgment, from a ſtate of ſanguine and lively 
bope, to a ſtate of languid and gloomy deſpair : Upon 
theſe accounts, our bleſſed Saviour wiſely inſtructed 
his diſciples to determine this critical queſtion--= 
Whether, they were born of the Spirit---only by the 


moral change that was effected in their tempers, and 


habits, and outward behaviour. Marvel not, ſays he 
to Nicodemus, that I ſaid unto thee,' Ye muſt be born 
Sts a RE” 


- .@ 


the natural ſeeds of virtue, and corrupt the morals. 
They are dangerous likewiſe in this reſpeCt---as they 


continue in a violent ſtate) then darkneſs covers us, and 


ternately, and owing altogether to the fixing a falſe 


6 O ile influences and 

again. [For the thing has nothing ſo profoundly 
myſterious in it as you leem to imagine, but may be 
explain'd by a familiar inſtance.] The wind bloweth 
where it liſteth, and thou heareſt the ſound thereof, but 
canſt not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : 


So is every one that is born of the Spirit, Which is as 


if he had ſaid, The operations of the Spirit are indeed 
zmperceptible to ſenſe, and not to be d:/71nguiſh'd from 
a man's own exerciſe of his natural faculties; but 
they are viſible and certain in the effects, or fruits, 


which they produce; in the fruits of morality, and a 


univerſal conformity to the dictates of reaſon, and 
the laws of God---or, as the text expreſſes it, in e 
fruit of goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth, 


But this leads me to another obſervation, with 


which I ſhall conclude : And that is,---That the way 
J have taken of conſidering this ſubject is the only one 
that can give ſtrength and credit to Religion; which 


can never be ſupported with honour, nor effectually] 


recommended to wiſe and unprejudic'd judges, but 
oy advancing Morality. On the contrary, the repre- 
enting religion as having a certain incomprehenſible 
and myſtical ſublimity---as more ſpiritual and refined 
than mere moral virtue, and diſtinct from it---muſt, 
of courſe, deſtroy the re/pe# and confidence, which 
are otherwiſe due to religious characters. And this 
melancholy and reproachful conſequence of ſo ſtrange 
and injudicious a conduct is, already, too viſible, and 
plain from experience. For it is the remark of a very 
reat and admired writer, that- F we are told a mai 
zs religious; wwe ſtill aſk, ** What are his Morals *” 
But there could be no poſſible foundation for ſuch i 
itter ſarcaſm, by which the moſt venerable. name, 
and the beſt . cauſe in all the world, are treated with 
ſcorn and ridicule---If religion was always deſcribed as 
a reaſonable ſervice; in which moral obligations 
' maintain'd their proper rank, and were acknowledged 
to be an efential, nay, the ſuperior, part. 
F VALit p. 6." 
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ruptions of it by ſuperſtition and vice. 
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Men of thought and ingenuity ought to be above 
being miſled by mere /bew and outward appearanre; 
which is the juſt character of the ignorant and the jfu- 
perficial. And if they argued impartially, upon 2e 


tirulb of things, and not upon Popular prejudices, they 


would quickly diſcern, that Religion, conſider'd as 
it is in itſelf, muſt aid and ſtrengthen every ' Moral 
Tie. For it retains every motive that Moraliry, in 
the ſeparate notion of it, includes, ariſing from either 
its beauty or #ft ; its agreement with the natural 
order and relations of things, its advaneement of per- 
ſonul perfection and happineſs, its tendency to promote 
the Publick good. And to give the greater force to 
all theſe, it adds another highly rativnal motive, and 
that is, the authority of God, the wiſe and mere iful 
Governour, the righteous and impartial judge, of 
Mankind. And if religion, fairly reprefented, had 
only its direct and genuine influence, and was prac- 
tis'd in its full extent, the ſtate of the queſtion would 
deſerve to be alter'd: And when we heard, that a 
man had Honeſt Moral principles, and was a perſon of 
natural juſtice and good temper ; inſtead of acquieſcing 
in this, for our more complete ſatisfaction, as to the 
ſolid ground of repoſing confidence in him, we might, 
reaſonably, be ſollicitous to know farther ; ** Whether 
* be was religious and devout ?” Indeed, the noble 
author abovemention'd was pleaſed to ſay, that this 
is a queſtion wwe ſeldom think . And, as we are apt 
to think but ſeldom of other queſtions, that are not 
only pertinent, but of the utmoſt importance, the fact, 
perhaps, may be, in a great meaſure, as he has ſtated 
it. But from what does it proceed ?---From the true 
nature of religion ? This cannot be pretended, with-- 
out betraying extreme weakneſs, and want of re- 
flection. . It muſt therefore ſpring entirely---either 
from our own ignorance of religion; or other mens cor- 
But not- 
withſtanding both of theſe, it may, when it is rightly 
* CharaQeriſticks, ibid, | 
2 explain'd, 
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explain'd, be the moſt natural ground, and the 
ſtrongeſt guard, of mutual faith and confidence. 
And I will venture to aſſert, upon the reaſons already 
produc'd, that the Mere Moral Man (if ſuch a one 
there is, or can be) without religion, is not able to 
give the ſame ſecurity to the World in general, of his 
honeſty ; to his Country, of his ſteady and uncor- 
rupted duty; or to his Friends, of his inviolable ho- 
nour and fidelity; as he can do, who is both Morqi 
and Religious. And the Chriſtian character, in parti- 
cular, can be conſider'd in no other light, without 
doing it an unpardonable wrong, than as moſt friendly 
to Human commerce, and calculated for the moſt com- 
plete preſervation of all our natural and ſocial rights; 
ſince the fruit of the Spirit, which eſſentially belongs 
to it, is expreſly {aid to be the Moral virtues that ſup- 
port the order and happineſs of Societies.—-vig. 
Goodneſs, and Righteouſneſs, and Truth, 
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DISCOURSE v. 


The N ature, Reaſonableneſs, and Advan- 


tages of Prayer. 


[Lztcaman.], Vo 


Pray, that ye enter not into Temptation. 
HE N we conſider that our bleſſed Saviour 
W has commanded us to pray, directed us 
in what manner we ought to pray, and ſet 
us an example of frequent prayer in his own practice; 
it muſt appear ſurpriſing, that any who pretend 
to be his followers, ſhould indulge themſelves in a 


determined contempt, or careleſs neglect, of this im- 


portant duty. But, ſurpriſing as it is, a little ac- 
quaintance with what paſſes in the world, puts it be- 
yond all doubt, that the expreſs precepts, and conſpi- 
cuous example, of the great inſtructor of mankind, 
with regard to prayer,, are treated ſlightly, nay even 


contemptuouſly, by ſome of thoſe who call them- 


ſelves his diſciples. To what cauſes can ſuch ſtrange 
inconſiſtency betwixt the profeſſion: and practice of 
chriſtians be aſcribed ? There may be many and va- 
rious cauſes of it, according to the different turns of 
men's tempers, and purſuits in life. Byt as it would 
detain us too long, to enumerate them all; let it ſuf- 
fice at preſent, to take notice of that, which every 
. F 3 | on 
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one who has reflected on what paſſes in the world in 
his own time, or has looked into the hiſtory of for- 
mer ages, muſt have obſerved; namely, Fhat the beſt 
things may fall into diſrepute, and conſequently into 
diſuſe, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they have been 


abuſed by the weak or the artful and deſigning part 
of mankind, Thus, prayer, an excellent thing in 
itſelf, and a noble means of improving our fouls in 
every thing virtuous and praiſe-worthy, is ſunk into 
contempt among one part of the world, from this 
accidental circumſtance, that weak and mel}. -meaning 
people have ſometimes ſullied its native beauty, by a 
mixture of low ſuperſtition ; or, becauſe worldly and 
deſigning men have perverted it to ſerve their wicked 
„„ 


In diſcourſing therefore on this fubject, *tis hoped 
it may not be unuſeſul to endeavour, in the firſt 
place, to explain the nature of prayer; and to ſet it in 
its true light, by ſtripping it of all Py 9 1 
ſluous circumſtances, | 


In the ſecond ace, to vindicate it from the = 
tions e th urged againſt it, And, 


"Thirdly, o point out the advantages which ar 
from the beer and ſtedfaſt Practice of it. 


Before we enter upon the conſideration of theſe 


5444 it is proper to obſerve, that prayer is to be un- 


derſtood in a reſtrained ſenſe in this diſcourſe; as ſig- 
nifying chiefly that part of devotion eommonly called 
Petition; as diſtinguiſhed from adoration and thankſ- 
Siving, Which are frequently comprehended in the 
meaning of the word Prayer. 

In order to underſtand the nature of prayer, let us 
take notice that the inward acts of mind and heart 


exerted in it, from which the outward expreſſions 
| ſhould 
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| another, ſo we muſt depart out of rhis ſtate of being 
at the command of him who ſent us into it: and 
even while we are allowed to continue here, we can 
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ſhould flow, and by which they ſhould be animated, 
are principally theſe three following. 


Firſt, A lively and intimate perſuaſion that we are 
utterly inſufficient for our own happineſs; and that 
we depend entirely upon our Maker for all we poſſeſs 
here, or hope to enjoy hereafter. That we are in a 
dependent and indigent, a dark and uncertain ſtate 


of being, is obvious on the firſt reflection: we diſcern, 


we feel in ourſelves many marks of our dependence, 
our indigence, and ignorance. We find ourſelves 
poſſeſſed of an exiſtence which, if we only regard this 
preſent life, is confined within very narrow bounds, 
and extends only to a very ſhort period. We ſee all 
creatures about us continually diſappearing, after hav- 
ing acted their part but a few years on this ſtage: 
and we cannot avoid expecting the ſame fate our- 
ſelyes; that we muſt ſoon withdraw into darkneſs, 


and make room for others: as we came into bang 
withaut our own choice or conſent, at the pleaſure 


neither procure for ourſelves all the good things we. 


want and deſire, nor ſecure the poſſeſſion of what we 


already enjoy: we feel manifold wants which we can-, 
not ſupply : we groan under manifold imperfections. 
and infirmities which we cannot remove: we are liable 
to innumerable dangers, many of which we do not 
foreſee; and from others, even when we do ſee them 
approaching us, we cannot defend ourſelves. We 
are conſcious that we are not only in ſome inſtances 
weak and helpleſs; but very ignorant, and uncertain 
of many things which nearly concern us. We know 
not what ſhall befal us in our paſſage through this 
life; nor at what time, in what manner, or circum- 
ſtances, we ſhall make our exit from it into another: 
neither know we what our ſtate, or employment ſhall 
be in thoſe other regions, into which we muſt enter 
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when we depart from this world. But the moſt la- 
mentable and mortifying ignorance is ſtill behind, 


namely, ignorance of our duty, or the great rule of 


life; ignorance of our true happineſs, and the way 
that leads unto it. Though we have ſome general 
knowledge of our duty from the light of reaſon and 
revelation; yet we find that we are not only in dan- 
ger of erring, but frequently do err in applying ge- 
neral rules to particular inſtances of our conduct: 
daily experience convinces us, that a regard to 
worldly interefts, and the ſtrength of irregular ap- 
petites and paſſions, greatly darken our underſtand- 
ings, and occaſion ſuch falſe judgments concerning 
our behaviour, as neceſſarily leads us aſtray from the 
path of life: and ſurely, we have great reaſon to 
dread the conſequences of a departure from the law 
of righteouſneſs, under the government of the righ- 
teous judge of all the earth. In like manner, tho? 
we have ſome general and ſpeculative knowledge con- 
cerning our true happineſs, or chief good; yet our 
own experience, as well as obſervation of the world, 
may convince us, that our views of it are not ſo clear 
and ſtriking as at all times, to prevent our purſuing 
falſe appearances of it : for alas! how frequently, 
how fatally are we diſappointed ; finding thoſe things 
vain and unfatisfaftory, in which our fond imagina- 
tion had promiſed us happineſs? We have no ſecu- 
Tity in ourſelves, that we ſhall not be guilty of the 
fame tranſgreſſions of the law of virtue, and the 
fame departures from the path of happineſs, in the 
fucceeding ſtages of our lives, that we have been 


in the former ones. Now, every man who has ſeri- 


ouſly conſidered how wretched and helpleſs he is in 
himſelf, will find the neceſſity of flying out of him- 
ſelf, and of taking refuge in Him who made him, 


and upholds him in being. Which leads us to the 


Second act of the ſoul exerted in prayer, namely, 
the lifting it up with the utmoſt ardor, to that 1 75 
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and beſt of beings, who brought us into life, and 


aſſigned us our ſtation in it; entreating him to teach 
us what part we ſhould act; to diſpel all that dark- 
neſs of underſtanding, which is ſo apt to miſlead us 
from the right path; to forgive our ſins and follies ; 
to deliver us from the fatal conſequences of all our 


errors; to preſerve us from relapſing into them; and 
to guide us ſafely to ſome proper manſions of reſt, of 
| light, and joy, beyond the grave. Every one who 


has imprinted on his mind a juſt ſenſe of his igno- 


8 rance, weakneſs, guilt, and danger, will find an in- 


ward neceſſity conſtraining him to have recourſe in 


fervent prayer, to the great Author of his being, to 


conduct him ſafely through this ſtage of his exiſt- 


ence; to continue his providential care, in guiding 


him through the valley and ſhadow of death; and to 
ſettle him at laſt in ſome happier place of abode. 
The third act of mind exerted in prayer, is a firm 
belief, and aſſured truſt, in that God to whom we pray, 
and on whom we depend, that he will not only al- 
ways do what is beſt, what tends to the greateſt good 
of the whole ſyſtem of intelligent beings; but that 
he will, ſooner or later, bring every one who ſincerely 
ſeeks wiſdom from him, to the poſſeſſion of perfect 
virtue and everlaſting happineſs. Without this con- 
fidence in the infinite mercy of the great Father of 
all, there would be no foundation for prayer, nor 
encouragement to the practice of it. When we en- 
quire into the doctrine of divine revelation on this 
head, we find lively and unſhaken acts of truſt in 
God are by it repreſented as equally neceſſary and 
eſſential parts of prayer, with either of thoſe already 
mentioned. He that cometh to God muſt believe 
* that ke is, and that he is a rewarder of them who 
* diligently ſeek him,” Heb. xi. 6. If any of you 
lack wiſdom, let him ask it of God, that giveth to 
* all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it ſhall 
be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
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© the ſea, driven with the wind and toſſed.“ James i. 
5, G. There are numberleſs Joyful declarations to 
the ſame. purpoſe, in the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment: ſuch as, The Lord is nigh to all them that call 
upon him in truth: he will fulfil the deſire of them 
that fear him; he allo will hear their cry, and will 
* ſave them.“ Plalm cxlv, 18, 19. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour hath expresſly renewed and confirmed all thoſe 
delighful promiſes, which were publiſhed by the in- 
ipired writers under former diſpenſations. Ask (ſays 


he) and it ſhall be given; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; 


© knock, and it ſhall be opened unto. you: for every 
< one that asketh receiveth; and he that ſeeketh find- 
*eth; and to him that knocketh, it ſhall be opened: 
* or what man is there of you, whom if his ſon ask 
« bread, will he give him a ſtone; or if he ask a fiſh, 
will he give him a ſerpent? if ye then being evil, 
* know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more ſhall your Father which is in 
© heaven give good things to them who ask him?“ 
Marth. vii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. That theſe particular and 


. declarations of the will of God are more 


ully ſatisfactory to the human mind, and more di- 
rectly calculated to encourage the ſtudy and practice 
of true religion, than the general perſwaſion that 
God will always do what is fitteſt and beſt, is ſo evi - 
dent, that it is needleſs to ſpend time in illuſtrating 


it. What great numbers of mankind are capable ot 


underſtanding a plain and expreſs promiſe, and of 
drawing the higheſt conſolation and encouragement 
from it, in the courſe of a virtuous life, who could 
never have reaſoned out to themſelves a clear and juſt 
character of the Deity: nor inferred from it, that he 
would conſtantly and univerſally connect felicity with 

irtue? This plainly ſhews us, that it is an unſpeaka- 

le advantage, to enjoy ſuch a clear revelation of the 
will of God; as baniſhes all doubt and uncertainty, 
concerning the method in which he treats his apoſtate 
and guilty creatures. But at the ſame time, it Wr 
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be obſerved, that there is good ground to hope it al- 
ways has been, is at preſent, and will for ever be, the 
great, the ſtanding, the invariable law of the divine 

overnment, to beſtow wiſdow, virtue, and happineſs, 
upon all thoſe who ask them with unfeigned ſincerity 
of heart; even tho” they never heard of theſe com- 
fortable promiſes on which our ſouls reſt ſecurely ; for 
it is very obſervable, that theſe joyful aſſurances from 
the great Father of all, that he will be found of thoſe 
who ſeek him, are expreſſed in ſuch general terms, 
as to exclude no one, of whatever nation or country. 
Beſides, nothing can be more agreeable to the all- 
perfect character of him, who is no © reſpecter of 
perſons,” and accepteth thoſe in every nation who 
fear him, and work righteouſneſs; than to befriend 
and aſſiſt all thoſe who ſincerely ſeek his aid. May 
we not. then indulge ourſelves in the charitable hope, 
where-ever there was any one found, even in the hea- 
then world, groaning under a ſenſe of his deep igno- 
rance and depravity, and earneſtly panting after light 
and purity ; that God never did deny his grace to ſuch 
a perſon, but enlightened him with as much know- 
ledge as was neceſſary for purifying his heart, and 
guiding him forward in the paths of goodneſs? As it 
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at muſt be acknowledged, that that ſincerity, and ho- 
i neſty of heart, which prompts any one to ſeek direc- 
ng tion and aſſiſtance from above, is itſelf a gift, a ſpe- 
of cial gift of God; ſo it ſhould likewiſe be owned, that 
of there is no reaſon to ſuſpect, that God will deny what 
nt further light and aſſiſtance may be neceſlary for him, 
Id whom he has already diſtinguiſhed ſo far with his fa- 
ſt vour, as to beſtow upon him ſincerity and uprightneſs 
* of heart; provided he maintains and cheriſhes that 
h lovely diſpoſition, and earneſtly asks the direction of 


heaven in true humility. $52 
Before we conclude this head of the diſcourſe, let 
it be remarked, in order to prevent miſtakes, that, 
When it is ſaid, God will accompliſh the deſires of 
'* thoſe who ſeek him;* this muſt always be . 
„„ Ml 0 


e 
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ſtood of thoſe who ſeek him with real ſincerity and 
humility of foul, (virtues indiſpenſably required in 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ;) and who, in a conſtant 
dependence on the divine aſſiſtance, exert their utmoſt 
endeavours to do whatever they can diſcern to be the 
will of God. Further, this doctrine of the certaint 
of obtaining our requeſts, muſt only be underſtood of 
what is neceſſary for enlightening and aſſiſting us in 


the paths of virtue; and ſhould by no means be ex- 


tended to a thouſand other things, which we may de- 
ſire to know or poſſeſs, tho? they have no inſeparable 
connection with our virtue or happineſs. We may be 
apt to wiſh, with the greateſt fondneſs, for uninter- 
rupted health, eaſe, and pleaſure, through our whole 
lives; but, in theſe things, we muſt not hope to be 
gratified. We muſt learn to leave the all-wiſe diſpoſer 
of every event, to lead us to happineſs, in whatever 
path he pleaſes ; whether it be the hard and rugged 
one of adverſity and affliction, or the more ſoft and 
ſmooth one of proſperity and joy. And laſtly, let us 
carefully remember, that there is. no ground to expect 
that even our beſt and moſt pious deſires are to be ac- 
compliſned all at once, and in an inſtant : we muſt 
wait with patience, till God ſhall finiſh his own work, 
by the various methods of his providence and grace: 
*rtis with the works of God within us, as with the 
works of nature without us : they are not completed 
all at once, and in an inftant : they require time, and 
are brought to perfection by flow and inſenſible de- 
grees. A child muſt have time to become a man. 
The tree which is but juſt now planted, muſt have 
time to grow up to its full maturity, and bring forth 
fruit. In like manner, the progreſs of the ſoul to- 
wards perfection in virtue, is by flow advances : bad 
habits muſt be gradually weakened and overcome; 
and good diſpoſitions muſt be raifed to their proper 
height, by an almoſt imperceptible increaſe, In a 
word, though we may be aſſured that our heavenly 
Father will bring us to perfection in glory and hap- 
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pineſs, at laſt; yet it is only by the ſlow and almoſt 

indiſcernable ſteps of his providence and grace, that 

we muſt be ripened for it. 

No, from this view of prayer, it appears, in the 
& firſt place, that there is a foundation laid for it, in 

the nature and circumſtances of mankind, as depen- 

dent, ignorant, weak, and guilty creatures; and in 
thoſe manifeſtations their Creator hath given them of 

his glorious perfections, as employed for their ſafety 
and welfare. And, in the ſecond place, from what 
has been ſaid of the inward acts of mind and heart 
exerted in prayer, we may infer, that every well- 
diſpoſed perſon (who will be at the pains to conſider 
things impartially, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt. pure 
prayer itſelf, and thoſe odd and tooliſh things which 
may ſometimes mingle with it) muſt ſee, that is a 
thing highly reaſonable; that it is unavoidable to 
thoſe who allow themſelves to think ſeriouſly ; that it 
is fit, and becoming, in the preſent ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of mankind ; and that it has a natural ten- 
dency to beget and promote all thoſe amiable and 
important diſpoſitions of mind, which render men 
happy in themſelves, uſeful in this world, or fit for 
another. And, in the third place, this explication of 
the nature of prayer may furniſh us with proper an- 
ſwers to the objections againſt it, commonly inſiſted 
on by thoſe whoſe minds are under the power of pre- 
judices. Which leads us to the 15 


II. Head propoſed above, namely, to vindicate 
prayer from the objections commonly urged 
againſt it. ä 

Firſt, then, it is objected by ſome, That an om- 
niſcient God knows already what we want, before 

we ask it; and to what purpoſe do we ask thoſe 
* things which he already knows we ſtand in need of ?? 
The anſwer to this objection is evident: That the 
deſign of prayer is not to inform God of things which 


he did not know before. This is fo far from * 
| the 
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the deſign of it, that every one, even of the meaneſt 


capacity, underſtands, that, when he addreſſes himſelf 
to his Maker, he ought to have it expresſly in his 
conſideration, that he to whom he prays, knows all 
his wants already, every circumſtance of his condi- 
tion, and every thought of his heart. The real de- 
ſign of prayer is, in the firſt place, to expreſs under a 
lively impreſſion of the preſence of God, the ſenſe we 
have of our dependence upon him, of our manifold 
wants, and that he alone is able to ſupply them; and 
to make this ſenſe more deep and affecting. Now, 
ſince it is a certain truth that we depend upon God; 

and have numberleſs wants, the ſupplying of Which 
we can expect from God alone; is it not highly rea- 
ſonable and natural that we ſhould acknowledge this 
in his preſence, and expreſs to him our deſires, and 
our dependence upon him? Does not ſuch acknow- 
ledgments frequently made to him, naturally tend to 
ſtrengthen our ſenſe of this truth, and to make it more 
deeply affecting? Will any one venture to aſſert that 
this truth is not to be thus owned? Where is the man 
who dares pretend to have credit and authority ſuffici- 
ent to controul this truth? Is not this a truth owned 
by angels in heaven, as well as men upon earth ? Ts 
not this a truth which ſhall be for ever owned by a 
dependent world? Beſides, is not this a truth in which 
we are deeply intereſted ? ls it not of the higheſt im- 
portance toward cultivating all other good diſpoſitions, 
that we have moſt lively impreſſions of this truth, and 
uſe the moſt natural means of making them lively? 

As our dependence upon God is the primary, the moſt 
important of all relations, and the foundation of all 
others ; the deepeſt ſenſe and acknowledgment of it 
muſt be our firſt, our fupreme, and'our moſt natural 
and moſt indiſpenſable duty: our obligation to it can 
never be extinguiſhed any other way than either by 
annihilating us, depriving us of our reaſon, or ren- 
dering us independent. 


Is 
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Is it not manifeſt that an intimate and habitual ſenſe 
of our dependent ſtate, has a mighty influence on all 
the duties which we owe to our Creator, and to one 
another ? The ſtrength of our love, the warmth of 
our gratitude to our Maker, and the ſtability of our 
confidence in him, muſt riſe or fall in proportion as 
the perſuaſion of our dependence upon him is fainter 
or ſtronger. And as nothing has a more powerful 
tendency to inſpire us with love, benignity, and com - 
paſſion to our tellow-creatures, than conſidering them 
as the children of the ſame great Parent of all, equally 
depending upon him with ourſelves, for all they enjoy 
here, or hope. for hereafter ; ſo, nothing can more 
effectually check that pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and vanity, 
which leads us to contemn and injure our brethren of 
mankind, than an habitual ſenſe, that we are as really 
dependent creatures as they are; that we are as inſuf- 
ficient for our own happineſs as they are ; and that he 
on whom we depend can ſoon raiſe them to our ſtate, 
or thruſt us down into theirs : Why, then, may noc 
chis truth, moſt certain in itſelf, and moſt important 
in its conſequences, be owned in the moſt public and 
religious manner; in that manner which naturally 
tends to make the deepeſt impreſſion of it upon our 
hearts? and that, certainly, is the owning it in direct 


addreſſes to God himſelf, Why ſhould we not em- 


brace every proper opportunity of acknowledging it, 
with all thoſe affecting and ſolemn circumſtances, 
which may contribute to imprint a deep and abidin 

conviction of it on our own minds, and thoſe of al 

around us? But to ſpeak more directly to the head of 
petitioning ; it is, So e 
Secondly, A further deſign of prayer, to expreſs, 
under an actual ſenſe of the preſence of God, our ear- 
neſt deſires of having all thoſe ſentiments and pious 
diſpoſitions, which it is proper for us to entertain and 
cultivate, conſidered as dependent, reaſonable, ſocial, 
and guilty creatures. If we feel earneſt breathings 
after happineſs, after the means that lead to it, and 


all 
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all thoſe pure and worthy affections which are the prin- 
cipal ingredients of it, we certainly ought to encou- 
rage and favour them. If then we find ardent deſires 
ariſing within us after the knowledge, the favour, the 
_ reſemblance, and enjoyment of God, why may we 
not expreſs them in that manner and in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which will contribute moſt to cultivate and 
increaſe ſuch honourable and worthy motions of the 
rational ſoul ? and, ſurely, the addreſſing ſuch deſires 
to God is the moſt effectual method of ſtrengthening 
them. If we believe that God can accompliſh theſe 
worthy deſires, why may we not ask it of him? If 
we hope and truſt in him that he will ſooner or later 
accompliſh them, why may we not declare our joyful 
expectations of being at laſt poſſeſſed of them? If we 
feel our ſouls aſcending to God in love, joy, and 
praiſe, is it not reaſonable, that we ſhould indulge 
thoſe delightiul ſentiments, and, by repeated . 
confirm and improve them? 

If theſe inward emotions of heart are juſt and na- 
tural, if we cannot but approve them, if we jud 
them worthy of being cheriſhed and ſtrengthened; 
why may we not give full yent to them, in all proper 
methods of outward expreſſion ? and, if our own ex- 
perience, and the teſtimony of the beſt of mankind 
inform us, that the yielding up our ſouls to the full 
influences of devour affections, and giving them full 
{cope in voice and language, eſpecially in addreſſes ta 
God, are the molt effectual methods of increaſing that 
ſtrength and fervour, and of ſpreading their happy 
effects through the whole of human life; it ſurely 
mult be our trueſt wiſdom to employ all theſe means 
of eſtabliſhing and perfecting them. 

Secondly, It is further objected, That, ſince God 
is infinite in goodneſs, he is always diſpoſed to be- 
© ſtow on his creatures whatever is proper for them ; 
and, ſince he is infinite in wiſdom, he will always 
© chooſe the fitteſt time, and beſt manner of beſtowing 
*it. To what purpoſe, then, do we entreat him to 
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do, what he certainly will do, without any ſolicitation 
or importunity ?* To this it may be anſwered ; That, 
sit is not the deſign of prayer to give information to 
our Creator of things he was not acquainted with be- 
core; ſo, neither is it the deſign of it to move his affec- 
ions, as good ſpeakers move the hearts of their hearers 
3 by the pathetic arts of oratory; nor to raiſe his pity, as 
oeggars, by their importunities and tears, work upon 
the compaſſion of by-ſtanders. God is not ſubject to 
theéſe ſudden paſſions and emotions of mind which we 
feel; nor to any change of his meaſures and conduct by 
rheir influence: He is not wrought upon and changed 
Foy our prayers; for, with him there is no variableneſs, 
nor ſhadow of turning. Prayer only works its effect 
A upon us; as it contributes to change the temper of 
our minds; to beget or improve right diſpoſitions in 
chem; to lay them open to the impreſſions of ſpiritual 


by asking, be underſtood the inward deſires and 
breathings of the foul after thoſe heavenly diſpoſi- 
tions, in which the perfection and happineſs of our 
| natures chiefly conſiſt : in this ſenſe of it, I aſſert, that 
| theſe are the beginnings of virtue : theſe are the means 
of improving it, both in the nature of things, and by 
the poſitive appointment of God: theſe are inſepara- 
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able from real virtue, as long as it is capable of im 
provement; which may be for ever, for any thing 5 
we know to the contrary: theſe deſires, I ſay, au 
altogether unavoidable, and muſt ariſe in the breath 
of all who have any degree of real goodneſs. Who 
ever has had the leaſt glimpſe of the beauty and e 
cellence of real virtue, is not ſatisfied with ſuch view 
of it as he has already attained ; but pants after 
clearer and ſtronger view of its everlaſting worth an 
importance. Whoever has felt that pleaſing ſererit,Þ 
that lively joy, and delightful liberty, which arikj* 
from auy conſiderable degree of ſuperiority to world 
paſſions, longs with ardor, nay, almoſt, with imp 
tience, to obtain an intire conqueſt over them; an 
- whoever has taſted the ſublime, the divine pleafur 
of true devotion, breathes with the greateſt fer 
after the full and uninterrupted enjoyment of then 
Jo thoſe, then, who ask why we cheriſh the inwal 
deſires after the heavenly graces, and ſtudy to cult 
vate them by prayer, the anſwer is plain; That tm 
doing ſo is the neceſſary conſequence of real virtw 
both in its firſt and feebleſt, and in its higheſt au 
moſt perfect ſtate, at leaſt while in this world. 
But, if it ſhould be ſtill urged, that, tho' we mu 
have the deſires, tho* we ought to entertain and cul 
< tivate them, yet this is no ſufficient reaſon for ou 
offering them up to God, and entreating him to a 
© compliſh them: why may. we not deſire all the dj 
vine virtues, and frequently repeat the deſire in o, 
minds with pleaſure and with ardor, without | 
* rectly addreſſing it to God, whoſe infinite goodneſ 
_ © inclines him to fulfil it as ſoon as his unerring wi 
. © wildom fees fit ?? To this I anſwer, that it is in 
poſſible for the human mind to ſtop at the deſire: i 
feels a po gerful impulſe, urging it forward to beg 
God to beſtow what it wiſhes for with vehemence 
and this very argument, which is urged againft thi 
_ lifting up holy deſires to God, (viz. that he is infinit 
in goodneſs, and willing to gratify them,) is a prin 
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of m | | 
y thing eipal motive for offering them up; and makes it im- 
ſay, u poſſible for a well-diſpoſed mind to abſtain from it. 
breaſt . Since, then, there is a determination in our nature, 


Who! leading us to pray; ſince there is a law of external 
and ey revelation commanding us to pray; ſince our own 
ch view minds, on the calmeſt reflection, apptove of praying, 

after as being an explicite and natural acknowledgment of 
orth au our de adence on our Maker, and a declaration, that 
ſerer it vue wil gratefully receive the bleſſings we pray for, 
ch art as the free gifts of his bounty: and ſince prayer is a 
world means of enlivening and ſtrengthening the beſt diſ- 
n imp poſitions in our ſouls; we may conclude, that it is 
m; au not only an innocent and harmleſs exerciſe, but that 
leaſun it is our indiſpenſable duty to be frequently employed 
t ferry m it. 8 | _ . 

f 3 Purther, we may add to the preceding reaſonings, 
inwal that it is highly probable it would be neither a wiſe, 
o cul; nor kind conduct in Providence, to beſtow heavenly 
That ii wiſdom, worthy diſpoſitions, and the happineſs that 
virtu] accompanies them, on thoſe who negle& to own it, 
heſt ail and who will not acknowledge their dependence upon 
| it. Is it not mighty credible, that the infinite wiſ- 
we mull dom and goodneſs of the great Creator of all things, 
and cyl has eſtabliſhed a ſtanding law in the government of 
for dul his rational ſubjects, that thoſe diſpoſitions which 
m1 to a: qualify them for his approbation and favour, ſhall be 
| the di beſtowed on none, but thoſe who ſincerely humble 
> in ou themſelves to aſk them? Nay, is it not ſolemnly de- 
out dl clared in the revelation God hath given us, that this 
r oodnell is, in fact, the great law and rule of his conduct, that 
ng vil for theſe bleſſings, © he muſt be ſought after by the 
IJ < houſe cf Iſrael. Call upon me in the day of trouble, 


| im 

. Iwill deliver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me, Pſal. 
| to beef . 13. The Lord is nigh unto them that call upon 
mence him, and he will fulfil the deſire of them that fear 
inſt th him; he will hear their cry, and ſave them. Pſal. 
- infinite cxlv. 18. God reſiſteth the proud, but giveth grace 
a pri to the humble. James iv. 6. The meek God will 


: guide in judgment: and the meek will he teach his 
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c way. pfal. xxv. 9. Do not our own minds approve of 
it as a juſt and. reaſonable conſtitution, that the ſin- 
cere, the humble, and pious petitioner ſhould obtain 
his requeſts, while the neglector of God, the un- 
thinking, the proud, and unſubmitting ſinner ſhould 
be neglected, and continue to want what he will not 

humble himſelf to ask from the divine bounty? Nay, 
muſt it not be owned, that we can diſcern wiſe and juſt 
reaſons, Why this ſhould be an eſtabliſhed law of the 
divine government? Is it not manifeſt, that ſincerity, 
humility, and earneſt deſires after wiſdom and virtue, 
are diſpoſitions previouſly neceſſary, in the nature of 
things, to prepare our minds ſor receiving heavenly 
wiſdom, and all the virtues which accompany it ? Is 
not a deep ſenſe of our own ignorance, and earneſt 
panting after the wiſdom that comes from above, a 
fitter diſpoſition for attaining it, than a fond conceit 
of our own wiſdom ? Is not a conſciouſneſs of the 
manifold diſorders of our hearts, a more proper ſitua- 
tion of mind, for receiving that grace which muſt 
rectify them, than a vain and fooliſh imagination, 
that all is right within already? Is not a ſorrowful ſenſe 
of our great loſs, while we are void of thoſe divine 
virtues, which form the image of God in us, the moſt 
natural preparation for being beautified with them ? If 
then. this ſincerity and humility, theſe ardent defires 
of ſpiritual bleſſings, and this deep ſenſe of our im- 

erfections, are naturally pre-requiſite to our receiv- 

ing theſe divine favours; is it ſuppoſeable, (where 
theſe previous qualifications are found in a juſt degree, 
and withal a lively perſuaſion that it is from God 
alone we can obtain theſe ſolid bleſſings,) that the 
human heart can avoid flying to him for them, by the 
moſt ardent invocations and prayers? 

To ſum up the whole argument ; ſince there is an 
inward impulſe, prompting us to pray; ſince there are 
frequent, precepts of external revelation commanding 
us to pray,z and, ſince it is the eſtabliſhed law of the 


righteous einen of God, over the 8 
wor 
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world, that ſpiritual bleſſings ſhall be beſtowed on 
thoſe only who humble themſelves to pray for them ; 
we may, infer, that prayer is ſo far from implying any 
juſt reflection upon the perfect wiſdom and goodneſs 


of the great Governor of all things, that it is a juſt 


compliance with that conſtitution of things which he 
hath appointed; and an harmonizing (ſo to ſpeak) 
with the wiſe order of his providence. Since prayer 
is appointed by God to be the means of producing, 
preſerving, and increaſing in us the beſt and worthieſt 
diſpoſitions ; to practiſe it is nothing elſe but a con- 
curring with him, in his great deſign of eſtabliſhing 
the happineſs of his creation. 
zdly, It is further urged, © That there is no juſt 
ground of expecting any immediate light or aid from 
' © heayen, in conſequence of the moſt ſincere and fer- 
vent prayer: for, after the moſt accurate inquiry that 
* can be made into the workings of the human mind, 
there is nothing to be perceived, but what may be 
the natural effect of proper motives and arguments.” 
In anſwer to this; let it be obſerved, that, even ſup- 
poſing there is no good diſpoſition awakened in the 
human ſoul, where the proper conſiderations and mo- 
tives have not been laid before it; yet, there may be 
good reaſons for believing, that there is ſome ſecret 
and undiſcernable aid of Heaven concurring with 
thoſe conſiderations and motives ; diſplaying their 
whole importance and force to the mind; fixing the 
attention of it to conſider them; and laying it open 
to feel their whole power and influence. This at leaſt 
muſt be allowed, that the ſame motives, laid before 
the minds of different perſons, do not produce the 
ſame effects: in two perſons, who ſeem equally capable 
of diſcerning the ſtrength and force of motives ; who 
ſeem to have beſtowed equal attention in weighin 
them; and whoſe paſſions ſeem to be equally capable of 
reſiſting ; the effects they produce are widely different, 
| Beſides, it deſerves our moſt attentive conſideration, 
that there is no inſeparable connection betwixt the 
| 8 | cleareſt 
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cleareſt and juſteſt views of the excellence and i import? 
ance of moral and ſpiritual objects, and thoſe feelings 
and affections of heart which correſpond to them : a 
man may have the juſteſt and ſublimeſt ideas of all the 
human, ſocial, and divine virtues, while he remains in a 
great make: or altogether, without: any feeling of them 
in his heart. There are many inſtances in the world, of 
men, who have formed the pureſt and moſt exalted con- 
ceptions of the divine perfections, who can ſpeak of 
them with dignity, and are highly delighted with the 
theory and contemplation of them; and yet feel al moſt 
nothing of that true devotion of heart, which ſhould 
be awakened by them. In like manner, a man may 
have his mind ſtored with the moſt exact and delight- 
ful ſpeculations concerning the beauty and worth of 
temperance, integrity, ſincerity, benevolence, friend- 
ſhip, humility, and all the human and ſocial virtues; 
may be capable of ſpeaking and writing about them, 
to admiration ; while he: till continues under the 
power of the loweſt ſenſuality,” and a ſelfiſh malignant 
diſpoſition: On the other hand, it may be obſerved, 
that thoſe who are leſs acquainted with the delightful 
theories of virtue and religion, who have not ſuch 
exact and perfect notions of them, and who, from a 
neceſſary attention to other things, are ſeldom em- 
ployed in thinking on them; yet are more uniformly 
governed in life, by the natural influence of the pious 
and virtuous diſpoſitions themſelves, than the greateſt 
philoſopher or divine; who ſpends his days in con- 
templating the ideas of them, and thoſe views of 
things which ſhould excite them. Now, as it is the 
good diſpoſitions: themſelves, that conſtitute the ſoul 
and eſſence of virtue: as they only give the true 
dignity to our minds, and beauty to our lives ; as they 
only can form the character which is worthy and ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of God; ſo, they are always re- 
Foy Se in ſcripture, as the fruits and effects of the 
Holy Spirit. Gal. v. 22, 23. © The fruit of the Spirit 
$ * Is Ea Joy, vine — * — mu. 
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e neſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance.* From theſe ob- 
ſervations, it plainly appears, that after we have got 
the pureſt and cleareſt ideas of religion, and the fulleſt 
views of thoſe motives which ſhould engage us to the 
practice of it; there is ſtill ground to pray, that God 
may bleſs us with thoſe divine affections of heart, which 
are the only real ornaments to our ſouls, the only laſting 
Our ideas 
are but pictures and images of the things themſelves: 
and, as the picture of a feaſt cannot ſatisfy our hun- 
ger, nor the picture of a fire warm and enlighten us; 
ſo, the fineſt ideas of virtue and religion cannot make 


us good and happy, without thoſe diſpoſitions of 


heart, which ſhould be raiſed and kept alive by them. 
It may be alſo obſerved, as a thing of very con- 
fiderable importance in the preſent argument, that the 
wer of a man over his own inward diſpoſitions, or 
thoſe of others, is not ſo great, as ſome ſeem to 
imagine. No man will venture to boaſt that he can 
by any one effort, how vigorous ſoever, or even by 
repeated efforts, reſolutions, and endeavours, raiſe the 


virtuous diſpoſitions in his own ſoul, to ſuch a degree 
of ſtrength, that they ſhall uniformly and conſtantly 


prevail over all the paſſions which may oppoſe them ; 
far leſs can any one pretend, that it is in his power 
to form anew the hearts of others, and change their 
diſpoſitions, from the worſt to the beſt, at his plea- 


ſure. Excepting our Saviour, an infallible teacher 


of virtue, a perfect maſterof the divine art of forming 
the nobleſt and worthieſt diſpoſitions in the human 
mind, never appeared in the world. The vwiſeſt, the 
beſt, and tendereſt parent, cannot by all his art, and 
moſt aſſiduous endeavours, beſtow true virtue on his 
deareſt child : the moſt learned, moſt virtuous, and 
affectionate tutor, cannot form it in his beloved pupil. 
If an infallibly ſucceſsful teacher of virtue could be 
found any where, what an invaluable treaſure would 
he be; and how worthy to be ſought after in the re- 


moteſt corners of the world? No doubt, when one 
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reads pious. books, hears virtuous diſcourſe, ſees 


worthy examples, and has enjoyed the benefit of the 


fineſt inſtructions, he may, or rather, he muſt be fur- 


niſhed with the juſteſt and moſt amiable ideas of the 


whole glorious train of virtues : but, it will not fol- 


low hence, that he muſt have ſuch a reliſh for the 


virtues themſelves, as ſhall conſtantly render him ſu- 


perior to the temptations of the world; or even, on 


the whole, make him a man of a virtuous character. 


This doctrine of the inability of mankind to make 


themſelves virtuous and happy, and of the need of aſ- 
ſiſtance from above, in this divine work, has been 


ſo deeply felt by the more thinking and conſiderate 
part of them, that it extorted a confeſſion of it, even 
from thoſe whoſe ſpeculative principles ſeemed to lead 


them to a denial of it. For we find that ſect of the 
heathen philoſophers, who laid the foundation of their 
ſyſtem in the diftinction betwixt things in our power, 
and out of our power; (meaning by the former, our 


good diſpoſitions, reſolutions, and actions; and, by 


the latter, the external enjoyments of the world, 
which depend on a thouſand accidents, over which 
we have no command ;) even they, I ſay, in oppoſi- 
tion to their favourite diſtinction, inculcated the uſe- 
Fulneſs and importance of prayer *. 

Io all theſe obſervations we may add, that there 
has always been a very general and ſtrong propenſity 
m mankind to believe, that God makes impreſſions 
on the minds of men, in an immediate manner, And 
of this it were eaſy to bring numberleſs proofs, from 
the Poets, Philoſopers, Orators, and Hiſtorians of 
former ages. I am very ſenſible that it will be ob- 
jected, that few pretend that they themſelves have felt 
any foreign and divine influence, which they could 
certainly diſtinguiſh from the natural and ordinary 
operations of their own minds : but, to this one may 
reply, that it may be the peculiar excellence of the 


Marcus Antoninus, Book IX. and Simplicius Commentary on 


- Epiftetus, at the end- 


Deity's 
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Deity's method of operation, that it is imperceptible 
in itſelf, and only diſcernible by its effects. Thus, 
tho? we do not feel the power of God, upholding us 
in life, yet we do not know but it may be as really 
exerted every moment, in ſupporting our being, as 
it was at firſt, in bringing us into it. Beſides, ir 
may be ſaid, that many good men, quite free of 
ſuperſtition, and remarkable for ſtrength of mind, 
have declared that they have felt ſecret and ſudden in- 
fluences, determining them to particular ſteps of con- 
duct, which had very remarkable effects, as to the 
happineſs and uſefulneſs of their after-life : and, does 
not almoſt every one feel thoughts, reſolutions, and 
deſigns, ſpringing up within him, which he is not 
conſcious he has been led to, by any former courſe 
of his reading, converſation, or reaſoning ? Nay, if 
there is any credit to be given to human teſtimony, 
muſt we not believe that intimations have been made 
to good men, of future events, which greatly con- 
cerned themſelves, or the ſociety to which they be- 
To conclude ; thoſe who will not allow any im- 
mediate influence of the Deity upon the human mind, 
but aſcribe every thing there to the natural force of 
arguments and motives, ought to conſider, that it is 
only going one ſtep farther, and they come to God, 
and muſt own him as the original author of all. It 
is God who has made the mind of man capable of 
perceiving motives, and of being wrought upon by 
them : it is God, who, in the courſe of his provi- 
dence, has preſented ſuch a train of motives to any 
one's mind, as has engaged him to practiſe all the 
virtues of a holy life : to God, therefore, the praiſe 
of it is to be given. And there ſtill remains abun- 
dant reaſon to pray to him, that he may, in the un- 
ſearchable wiſdom and goodneſs of his providence, 
continue to preſent ſuch views of things to the mind, 
as may determine it always to chuſe the virtuous and 
worthy part. | l 
5 Fourthly, 
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Athly, But ſhould any one object in this manner, 


(which I believe will ſcarce be done by any conſiderate 


man) waving the debate about the aids which may be 
obtained by prayer, yet alledging that he has no need 
of it: What ſhould I pray for? Shall I pray that 
God may enlighten my mind with the knowledge of 
* my duty, and make me perceive the excellence and 
importance of piety, ſincerity, truth, integrity, cha- 
* rity, and all thoſe virtues which dignify the ſouls of 
men, and beautify their lives and manners? I know 
* all theſe things already, and conduct my life by 
them.“ | | | 
How much is it to be wiſhed, that every one who 
thinks or ſpeaks in this manner, would ſeriouſly aſk 
himfelf;---Have I already attained as clear and diſ- 
tinct views of the worth and importance of all the 
heavenly virtues, as are attainable by mankind ? Have 
they as ſovereign and commanding an influence over 
my heart and life, as ever they had over any of the 
ſons of men? Am I ſure there is nothing farther to 
be ſeen, nothing higher to be felt? What if human 
nature is capable of ſtronger and brighter views of 
the worth and majeſty of the great virtues of the ſpi- 
ritual life, than I have yet obtained? Nay, may I 
not ſuppoſe that many of the children of men have 
actually attained them, and conducted their lives 
more unerringly under the power and influence of 
them? Have I any ambition remaining? any thing 
of that divine ambition of aiming at a tranſcendency 
in what is great and good, in what is the ſole glory 
of a reaſonable being? Shall I not then aſpire after 
the higheſt ſenſe, and the ſtrongeſt impreſſion of them, 
that my nature is capable of? Is there a great Father 
of lights, the enlightener of all minds, the everlaſt- 
ing lover and friend of truth and righteouſneſs ? Has 
he declared that he is ready and willing to enlighten 


thoſe who aſk wiſdom from him? Has he aſſured us, 


that there is a diſpenſation of grace and light carry- 
ing on in the world, by his Son and Holy Spirit; 


haps, the objector will reply: 
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by which thoſe bleſſings are perpetually imparted to 
all who ſincerely aſk them? Has healready enlightened, 
in a ſuperior manner, thoſe ſouls which lay themſelves 


open to his influence ? And, ſhall I refuſe to aſk his 


heavenly wiſdom, and live contented with a ſmaller 
portion of it, when a greater may be obtained ? Surely 
no true lover of virtue, no one who has any ons 
greatneſs of mind, can bear the thought. But, per- 
: © What tho” II "aA | 
not the higheſt and moſt ftriking ſenſe of the ever- 
« laſting worth and beauty of theſe things; yet I have 
« as juſt and ſtrong a ſenſe of them, as is ſufficient for 
all the purpoſes of human life; as much as will 


enable me to withſtand the temptations of the world, 


and render me ſuperior to them. Iam fo thoroughly 
« perſuaded of the excellence and value of all the mo- 
ral and divine virtues, that I am in no danger of 
being ſeduced into a forgetfulneſs of the duties 
* which I owe to God, to mankind, or to myſelf. I 
have ſuch a perfect abhorrence of every thing baſe 
and unworthy, of every thing that approaches to a de- 
© parture from what is juſt, becoming, and honeſt in 
human life, that it will be an everlaſting ſecurity to 
© my virtue: or, if at any time, thro? the force of 
, "ine. great and ſudden temptations, I ſhould be 
ülty of ſome ſmall failure, I have nothing more 
to do, but call up the ſtrength and reſolution of my 


mind, and all things ſhall be right again.“ In an- 


{wer to all this, in the firſt place, it may be obſerved, 
that, ſuppoſing all that true, which vain men repre- 
ſent to their own conceited minds; tho' there ſhould 
be no need for prayer; yet, ſurely, there is the juſteſt 

round for another part of devotion, thankfulneſs, 
and praiſe. Is it not reaſonable, that thoſe perſons 
ſhould lift up their hearts and hands in gratitude to 
that God, who has hitherto preſerved them from the 
temptations of the world, and enabled them to lead 
a blameleſs life ? Is it not God, who made them ca- 


pable of diſcernin 8 che — the Juſt, and worthy 


part, 
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gs | | 
part, and enabled them to follow it? Is it not God, 
who planted the good: diſpoſitions in their hearts, and 
has not ſuffered them to. be overcome by the contrary 
paſſions ?. Can any bleſſing be greater, or afford juſter 
ground for the moſt ſincere praiſe and thankfulneſs ? 


Nay, can any thing be more reaſonable, than that 
they ſhould pray to. heaven with the greateſt ſincerity, 
for. the, continuance of ſuch an ineſtimable bleſſing? 
Arewe not always depending on the providence of God 
for. it ? To how many diſeaſes and accidents are we 
expoſed, which no human wiſdom can foreſee or pre- 
vent ; by which the ſtrength of our minds may be 
exceedingly impaired, our tempers fretted and ſoured, 


' nay, our rational powers entirely deſtroyed? But, farther, 


Allow me, in the ſecond place, to exhort and be- 
ſeech thoſe, if there are any ſuch, who imagine the 
have maintained their integrity invariably, through the 
whole courſe of their lives, (without the aſſiſtance of 


prayer, or any acts of truſt and confidence in God,) 


to take an attentive review of their whole paſt con- 
duct, and compare it impartially with the purity and 
perfection of the divine law; and then let them ho- 
neſtly declare if they have diſcerned nothing other- 


wile than it ought to have been: will any one ven- 


ture to aſſert, that, upon the ſtricteſt examination, he 


| finds he. has not departed from the great rule of what 


is worthy. and good, ſcarce in any inſtances ; or, that 
he is not * to himſelf, of having neglected 
many things he ought to have done, might have done, 
to render either himſelf or others, wiſer, better or hap- 


pier? Do not many things occur to him, in the ſur- 
vey of his whole life, which he diſapproves, which 
he would not chooſe to be guilty of a ſecond time, 


and which he would endeavour to amend, if he were 
to pals life over again? I am inclined to believe there 
is no man, who, upon looking back, will not be 
ſenſible he has thought, ſaid, and done many things, 
which he would not chooſe to do over again, were he 
placed in the ſame circumſtances : that he has . 
1 ted, 
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ted, fooliſhly and criminally omitted, to do many 


things, which he would now joyfully embrace an op- 


portunity of performing, if the like circumſtances 
ſhould preſent themſelves. May it not be further 
asked, How do you know, but that, if you had been 
fervent in e and with true devotion had lifted 
eſires to God, for conduct and direction, 
you might have been preſerved from thoſe crimes, 
and thoſe omiſſions of duty, which you cannot now 
review, without regret and ſelf-condemnation ; and 
been led to the practice of many virtues, and per- 
formance of many good offices, the opportunities of 
which can never be recalled ? | | 
May we not further inquire of thoſe who haveſuch 
complacency, and ſatisfaction in their own characters 
and conduct; Do you find nothing in the preſent 
temper and diſpoſition of your mind, which you have 
reaſon to complain of, and which you deſire to have 
rectify d? Are there no imperfections to be corrected, 
no virtuous affections to be refined, confirmed, 
ſtrengthned, and perfected? Are you already poſ- 
ſeſſed of that degree of love to God, and true virtue, 
which pervades the whole ſoul, controuls the power 
of all the inferior paſſions, eſtabliſhes a perpetual ſe- 
renity within, and animates you with the utmoſt joy 
and alacrity, in practiſing all the virtues of a worthy 
life ? If ye imagine ye are already raiſed to the ut- 
moſt ſummit of perfection; we may ſafely venture 
to aſſert, that ye are miſtaken ; and, that ſelf- love 


has blinded your eyes, and made you pals too favour- 


able a ſentence upon yourſelves. This fond imagi- 


nation, that ye are already perfect, is almoſt a demon- 


ſtration, that ye are yet at a very great diſtance from 
it: ye have certainly fixed too low a ſtandard of re- 
ligion ; your intellectual eye is not quick and pierc- 


ing enough, to diſcern the idea of perfection ſet be- 


fore you in the law of God, which ye ought perpe- 
tually to have in your view, and to be aſpiring after, 
with the utmoſt ardor. There are but few to be found, 


who 
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who have ed to the juſteſt and higheſt taſte df the 
true ſublime in heart and life : whoever has had a 
clear and diſtinct view of it, will not flatter himſelf 
that he has reached it ; nay, he will be fully ſenſible, 
that he has not yet approached near it : and, whoever 
fondly imagines that he is come up to it, has not diſ- 
tinctly perceived it. That man muſt have a low un- 
derſtanding, and a vain heart, who is thus fatisfied 
with himſelf ; who fancies he has attained to the truly 
great and perfect in temper and conduct: and, who- 
ever is thus eaſily ſatisfied with himſelf, is commonly 
the only perſon who is ſo; or, at leaſt, the number of 
thoſe will be few, who paſs the ſame judgment on 
him, that he does on himſelf. The higher any one 
advances in religion, his views are proportionably 
opened and enlarged. That moment the virtuous 
man has gained the victory over ſome bad paſſion he 
has been long ſtruggling with, he ſees ſome other one 
not quite ſubdued within him ; and, that moment he 
reaches to ſome certain pitch. of virtue he had in his 
view, he diſcerns ſome higher pitch of it, at a great 
diſtance from him : in this, he reſembles a travel er in 
a large champaign country; who, this hour, ſees 
nothing beyond a ſmall eminence, which terminates 
his view at a diſtance ; the top of which he no ſooner 


gains, than a new extent of country fills his eye, 


equal to that he has already paſs'd. Since, then, there 
is ſtill ſomething yet unattain'd in the ſpiritual life, 
can we reſtrain ourſelves from praying that the God 


of grace, the author of every good and perfect gift, 


would enlighten our eyes to diſcern it, and inſpire us 
with the divine ambition of aiming and endeavouring 
to obtain it ? Is it not a joyful, nay, a triumphant 


conſideration, that, by the light and aſſiſtance of 


the Holy Spirit of God, we may travel on, from 
perfection to perfection, and approach nearer and 
nearer to our Maker by higher degrees of reſem- 
* 


F urther, 
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Further, may we not deſire thoſe who imagine they 


have no need of prayer, to look forward to that part 


of life they may yet have to paſs through ? Are they 
certain they ſhall never meet with any temptation, 
that may be an overmatch for that virtue of theirs, 


which they flatter themſelves is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed ? 


May there not be ten thouſand circumſtances in life, 


which may endanger their integrity ? Every occur- 
rence, every ſtate, every employment, has. its pecu- 
liar temptations, and may occaſion a departure from 
the right path. What ſecurity have we in ourſelves ? 


Are we not conſcious that our reaſon is weak, in 


many. things clouded by ignorance, blinded by pre- 
judices, ſeduced by appetites, and over- ruled by paſ- 


ſions, and unreaſonable affections ? When we look 


abroad into the world, how many 'melancholy in- 
ſtances may we mark out, of the ſeemingly firmeſt 
virtue, ſoon ſhaken, and overcome? Muſt we not 
own that wiſer, greater, and better men than we can 
pretend to be, have yielded to the force of temptation z 
and, in ſome degree, and for ſome time, apoſtatiſed 


from the cauſe of righteouſneſs ? Have not they them- 
ſelves mournfully acknowledged this afterwards? Can 


any then be ſo inſufferably vain and arrogant, as to 


Imagine that nothing can ever lead them aſtray, or in 
any degree darken their underſtandings, or corrupt 


their hearts? Is it not moſt natural for every one 
who loves the good and virtuous part, and delights 
in the practice of it, to wiſh that he may have the 


aſſiſtance of a ſuperior guide, to conduct him ſafely 
thro' all the ſnares which may be ſpread for him in a 


degenerate world? In a word, every one who is 


throughly ſenſible of his own weakneſs, and of the 


innumerable dangers to which virtue is expoſed in 


the preſent diſordered ſtate of things, will fee ſuffi- 


cient. reaſon for lifting up his ſoul to God in theſe 
emphatical prayers of the devout Pſalmiſt, Pfal. cxix. 
33---37. Teach me, O I ord, the way of thy ſta- 
< tutes, and I ſhall keep it unto the end. Give me 
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« underſtanding, arid I ſhall keep thy law, yea, I fall 
© obſerve it with my whole heart. Make me to go 


in the path of thy commandments ;: for therein do J 


delight. Incline my heart unto thy teſtimonies, and 
© not unto covetouſneſs. Turn away mine eyes from 
« beholding vanity, and quicken thou me in thy 
Way.“ £10 2 | 
To all which, it may be added, that, if ever any 
perſon appeared in the world, who could plead that he 
had no need of prayer, Jeſus might have done it; 
He felt a perpetual good-will to all mankind, and 
was animated by it to go about in an uniform and 
unwearied courſe of beneficence ; he was quite un- 
moved with the temptations of the world, and walked 
on in the execution of his great undertaking, with an 
undaunted and victorious pace, in ſpite of all oppo- 


ſition ; and yet we learn from the hiſtory of his life, 


that he was frequently employed in prayer, as well as 
recommended it to his followers : ſurely then, no one 
elſe can pretend that he 1s above the need of prayer, 


and other acts of devotion. 


Again, It is objected, that, whatever uſe prayer 
may be of, for direction and affiſtance in the paths 
of virtue; it ſurely can be of none, for the obtain- 
ing the pardon of ſin, and deliverance from thoſe 
« puniſhments, which are threatened to be inflicted 
© on ſinners, in this, and an eternal world: for if fin 
* deſerves puniſhment, and if puniſhment is neceſſary 


to frighten us from continuing in it; how can pray- 


ders for forgiveneſs ſecure us from thoſe ſufferings, 
which are intended by our kind Creator for our re- 


formation and amendment! To this it may be an- 


ſwered, that a ſenſe of our faults, humble confeſſion 


of them, and earneſt entreating the divine mercy to 
forgive them, are very proper means of promoting a 
-penitent diſpoſition in us; they naturally preclude 
the neceſſity of puniſhments deſtin'd for our refor- 
mation; as by them we in a gentler manner attain to 


the end of ſuch puniſhments, without having ſuffered 


them : 
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them: and thus prayers, for the pardon of fin, may 


be of unſpeakable advantage, as they contribute to 
produce that temper of mind in us, which leads to an 


alteration in our conduct, and conſequently ſecures us 
from thoſe puniſhments which muſt have enſued either 
on our paſt tranſgreſſions, or on our perſiſting in the 
like courſe of iniquity. CE ng 336-476 

Before we finiſh-this head, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that others argue againft praying for the par- 


donœf fin; in another manner: What occaſion can 


there poſſibly be, (ſay they) for praying to God to 
« forgive our ſins? our fins are owing; to the invin- 
« cible force of temptations ; and ſo are only the una- 
« yoidable frailties of our nature; -and+ ſurely an in- 


« finitely.. good God can never call us to a ſevere ac- - 


count for them. As this is an important matter, 
on which our higheſt and eternal intereſt depends, it 
greatly concerns us to take care that we do not de- 


ceive ourſelves: let us attend to the voice of revela- 


tion, and of reaſon ; and we ſhall find that they jointly 
proclaim, with the Right ſolemnity, that fin ſhall 
not paſs unpuniſhed. Hearken to that awful decla- 
ration of holy writ, Gal. vi. 7. Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked ;,: for whatſoever a man ſoweth, 
that ſhall he alſo. reap ; for he that ſoweth to the 
* fleſh, ſhall of the fleſh reap corruption: but, he 
that ſoweth to the ſpirit, ſhall of the ſpirit reap life 
* everlaſting :* that is, our everlaſting ſtate hereafter, 
depends upon our behaviour here. As ſurely as hewho 
lows wheat or barley in the ſeed-time, ſhall reap the 
lame kind of grain in the harveſt, and no other; fo 
certainly ſhall thoſe who live a wicked life here, be 
miſerable hereafter. Is it not amazing, that man- 
kind are not ſtruck with this tremendous declaration ? 
The reaſon of this muſt be, that they do not in earneſt 
believe it. Every man believes, that if he ſows the 
ſeeds of thiſtles and thorns, he cannot reap wheat or 
barley ; but, every one does not believe, that if he 
lives a vicious and impious life here, he cannot enjoy 

Vor. II. H happi- 


98 De Nature and 
happineſs hereafter : what is the reaſon why we be⸗ 
lieve the former, and doubt of the latter, ſince they 
are equally true? One reaſon is plainly this: that we 
have obſerved the courſe of nature in the frequent re- 


turns of ſeed-time and harveſt ; and find by undoubted, 


experience, that it is an invariable law of the natural 
world, that whatever kind of grain is ſown, the ſame 
kind, and no other, is reaped in the harveſt. - But we 
have not yet ſeen one whole year, one full period of 
the government of the rational world: we have only 
" ſeen the ſeed- time of human life; the harveſt is yet 
to come; the great year is not completed, at leaſt, 
within our view : but, as ſoon as we enter into the 
inviſible world, we ſhall be convinced, that it is an 
unalterable law of the moral as well as of the natural 
world, that, whatever a man ſows, that he alfo reaps: 
there we ſhall ſee what dreadful miſery ſprings out of 
vice, and what further puniſhments are inflicted on 
it; what unſpeakable happineſs grows out of virtue, 
and with what additional joy it is crown'd. But, 
further, let us conſider, that, tho? we had not thoſe 
ſolemn declarations of divine revelation, we ſhould 
have Juſt reaſon to dread the conſequences of criminal 
indulgence, both in this, and in an after-ſtate. For, 
when we attend to the conduct of divine Providence, 
we ſee that vice is actually puniſhed at preſent, in a 
certain degree ; which gives natural ground to fear 
that it may be paniſhed in an higher degree hereafter, 
The natural deformity of vice, the pangs of remorſe 
which accompany it, the havock which it makes of 
che beauty, the order and peace of our minds, the 
direful effects of it, in the bodies; fortunes, families, 
and characters of thoſe who indulge themſelves in it 
without controul; plainly intimate, or, rather, loudly 
proclaim, that the Governor of the world is engaged 
againſt it, and will not ſuffer it to paſs unpuniſhed: 
now, has the great author of nature begun to chaſftiſe 
and puniſh fin here ; and what ground is there then 
to hope that he will favour it hereafter ? What ſhados 
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of reaſon is there for flattering ourſelves, that the 
meaſures and laws of divine conduct ſhall be altered? 
The other world is only a ſucceeding period of the 
ſame government, under the ſame Governor, in which 
we have all poſſible reaſon to believe the ſame funda- 
mental laws of rewarding virtue, and puniſhing vice, 
ſhall continue in full force. It certainly then greatly 
concerns us, not to cheriſh an indifference and fear- 
le neſs, with regard to what may be hereafter, under 
the righteous government of God. To think or ſpeak 
in a flight and unconcerned manner, as to what may 
happen in any period of the divine government, is 


| unſpeakable irreverence, and manifeſt impiety : but, 


to live at random, without regarding the divine law, 
and the tremendous ſanctions of it, is madneſs, and 
impiety to ſuch a pitch, as muſt aſtoniſn, and ſtrike 
every thinking perſon with terror. Let us beware 
then of truſting to miſtaken notions of the bound- 
leſs: benignity and mercy of the great Parent of all. 
Do we allow that it is conſiſtent with the moſt perfect 
nes to inflict juſt puniſhments on ' wickedneſs 
ere? (and allow it we muſt ; for, we ſee that, in 
fact, it is done :) by what train of reaſoning, then, 
all we be able to ſhow, that it is inconſiſtent with 
the ſame perfect goodneſs, to puniſh/ it with greater 
ſeverity hereafrer 2. 107 oil to tre nts 
Fifchly, It is objefted, © that thoſe who ſeem to 
delight in prayer, do not appear to be better, hap- 
pier, or more ſucceſsful than thoſe who neglect or 
* contemn it. Where do we find God interpoſing for 
the proſperity of the pious, or where are theſe hap- 
* py effects of devotion we are taught to expect? In 
anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, that there are dif- 
ferent ſorts of perſons, who pray from very different 
views and intentions: ſome pray with no other nor 
higher view, than that they may gain a character as 
religious ; which may be of uſe to them in the pro- 
kcution of ſome worldly deſign. Others uſe prayer 
a a kind of charm, to render them acceptable to God, 
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or as an atonement and compenſation to him, for thoſe 
luſts of their hearts, which they are unwilling to mor- 
tify, and thoſe iniquities of their lives, which they ſtill 
continue to commit. Now, both theſe ſorts of pray- 
people are to be thrown out of the queſtion : and 
it is to be confined to thoſe who pray, with ſimplicity 


and ſincerity of heart; who have no other aim in 


praying, but that they may become better men, that 


they may know the will of God more clearly, and 


may obey it with more conſtancy and alacrity, and who 


_ truſt in God, that he will be to them a ſun and 
_ © ſhield, and will give them grace and glory, and 
© with-hold no good thing from them, becauſe they 
walk uprightly,” If it be ask'd, What the better are 
| theſe perſons: for their habitual courſe of prayer, and 
other acts of devotion? The anſwer is plain, that, 
tho' they are not, perhaps, diſtinguiſhed with out- 
ward proſperity, yet they are rewarded with inward 
enjoyments of a higher and nobler mind. What tho 
God has not beſtowed houſes, lands, riches, pleaſures, 
honour, ſtrength or beauty, upon the pious man? 
Theſe are only outward good things, uncapable of giv- 
ing true happineſs to the poſſeſſors of them. But, if he 
has given him greater bleſſings, wiſdom, virtue, truth, 
integrity, temperance, humility, meekneſs, content- 
ment, and contempt of the world, with all that in- 
ward peace, joy, confidence in himſelf, and hope of 
immortality which accompanies them ; theſe are the 
true riches, the real treaſures of the immortal ſoul : 
theſe are ſuch treaſures, as calamity, danger, death, can 
never rob it of. Tis true, theſe inward pleaſures, theſe 
mental poſſeſſions, are not diſcerned by ſpectators : 
2ut thoſe who feel and enjoy them, cannot doubt of 
their ſuperior worth and excellence. As tis well 
known, that many of thoſe who put on an air of happi- 
neſs, and whoſe outward ſplendor and flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances create admiration and envy in ignorant 

beholders, carry about with them ſecret pains, a 
inward ſtings, which greatly diminiſh, if not intirely 
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ſo, it is as certain, that the ſincere worſhippers of 


God, even when in the loweſt ſtate, and moſt ſtrugg- 


ling circumſtances, enjoy many ſilent pleaſures, and 
ſecret conſolations, which give them greater happi- 
neſs, than worldly men ever taſte amidſt their greateſt 
gaiety and abundance. He who is conſcious that he 
poſſeſſes, in the main, that temper and diſpoſition of 
mind which is acceptable to God, and who main- 
tains an aſſured truſt and confidence in the mercy and 
goodneſs of his Creator, enjoys an inward reſt and 
compoſure of mind, which cannot be deſcribed. It 
is called, in Holy Scripture, © the peace of God that 
paſſeth all underſtandigg.“ It is an inward calmneſs 
and tranquillity, like to that of the higheſt heavens, 
He that enjoys it, is eaſy within himſelf, and pleaſing 
to thoſe around him. He is free from thoſe inward 
diſturbances and anxieties which diſquiet the fouls of 
other men. His converſation is pleaſant, and his 
tranquillity appears in the chearful air of his coun- 
tenance, tho' filent : his mind is open to taſte, with 
full reliſh, all thoſe goods things which Providence 
has provided for ſweetening the journey of kuman 
life. But, why do I call this happy ſtate of mind, 
tranquillity only !—it is far beyond mere calmneſs or 
tranquillity. — There may be a perfect tranquillity 
and calmneſs in the air, tho' the day be overcaſt with 
thick miſts and clouds. The ſtate of the pious man's 
mind is like a calm and ſerene day, enlightened and 
enlivened with the brighteſt ſun- ſnine, The truly 
devout man is not barely content with his lot, acting 
the part aſſigned him; however low it may be, to 
the beſt of his power: his foul riſes up above con- 
tentment, to joyful thankfulneſs and praiſe. He re- 
oices in that exiſtence, into which he has lately en- 
tered, and in that rank of creatures to which he is ad- 
anced. When he conſiders that he is admitted to be 

a ſpectator of all the glorious works of nature around 
vim, and that he is not only made capable of con- 
1 templat- 
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templating the beauty and order, the grandeur” and 
magnificence of them; but of adoring, praiſing, re. 
ſembling, and enjoying the great Creator and ſuſtainer 
of them, he is tranſported with wonder, | gratitude, 
and praiſe. If theſe are my. enjoyments (ſays he to 
himfelf,) in this firſt ſtage of my exiſtence, when my 
faculties are only beginning to open and unfold them. 
ſelves ; what new ſcenes, what nobler and more mag. 
nificent entertainments may J expect ſhall be pre. 
ſented to my view, while my faculties are improving 
and enlarging: thro? millions of ages? What divine, 
what inconcervable joys, - muſt break in upon me, if 
I ſhould be admitted to ſurvey all the bright and il. 
luſtrious ſcenes of Providence; in many other parts of 
God's great dominions, and through all the fucceſſive 
periods of his righteous government? But, what mul 
my ſtate be, when I ſhall fee my Maker himſf 
not darkly, as through a glaſs, but face to face? 
Here, language, imagination fail me.-—— Sure! 
am, it muſt be ſomething that will be a fountain df 
unſpeakable delight and everlaſting rapture. Eye 
< hath not ſeen, ear hath not heard, neither hath i 
+ entered into the heart of man to conceive thoſe great 
things God hath laid up in ſtore for thoſe that lov 
him.“ 12110 43. 1&7 

The laſt obje&ion I ſhall take notice of, is this, 
that prayer can be of no importance; for, ſince al 
things are already fixed by an unalterable decree of 
God, all thoſe whom he has determined to be good 
and happy, ſhall certainly be ſo, whether they pray 
or not.“ In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, that 
none ever maintained that God hath determined events 
to happen without any means. Now we have ſhewn 


that prayers are the proper means of obtaining ſpiti- 
tual bleſſings; and therefore, if we deſire theſe ſpin- 
tual bleſſings abſolutely neceſſary to our: happinels, 
(and which are not ordinarily appointed but to ſuch as 
are thus properly prepared to receive and improve them 
we ſhould certainly incline to the ule of all the neceſſarj 
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means 


that I ſhall be wiſe and learned, I ſhall undoubtedly. 
become ſo, tho? I ſhould never converſe, read, think, 
or exerciſe my underſtanding in any way ? Did ever any- 
one ſeriouſly expect he would arrive at knowledge and 
wiſdom by the mere force of an eternal decree, while 
he rejected all the means of attaining it ? Did ever the 


huſbandman ſit down and reaſon thus with himſelf ; 


If it be determined in the eternal decree of God, that 
I ſhall have a plentiful crop, I ſhall certainly reap it 
in the harveſt, tho' I neither manure nor ſow my 


field in the ſeed-time ? Now, ſo far as prayer is the 


means of rendering us virtuous and happy, it is as 
abſurd to expect we ſhall arrive at virtue and happi- 
neſs without it, as it would be for the huſbandman 
to hope he ſhall have his uſual crop, tho' he beſtow 
none of his uſual labour and induſtry. 4 
To conclude this head of the diſcourſe, it may 
proper to remark, that, after all that mankind can 
do, to reaſon themſelves into a perſuaſion of the uſe- 
leſſneſs and abſurdity of devotion, there is {till ſome- 
thing within them, too ſtrong, too mighty, for all 
their pretended demonſtrations to conquer. The 
foundation for devotion is laid fo deep in the human 
mind, that the utmoſt art and laboured endeavours 


of a whole life cannot eraſe it. There are certain 


circumſtances and ſituations of affairs, in which na- 
ture will break forth, and ſhew its force to be ſupe- 
rior to all artificial reaſonings : there are, I ſay, ſuch 
circumſtances in the courſe of almoſt every one's lite, 
as will oblige the moſt hardned, obdurate neglecter 
or contemner of prayer, to lift up his ſoul to God 


with the utmoſt feryor. There are many ſuch cir- 


cumſtances; but, as it would take up too much time 
to deſcribe them all, we ſhall only mention a few of 
them. When one is reduced to the utmolt extremity 
of diſtreſs, under the preſſure of ſome great affliction, 
when relations, friends, and others, ſtand around, 
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means to prepare ourſelves for receiving them. Does 
any one ever pretend to reaſon thus; If it be decreed 
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but cannot give any relief, or adminiſter any conſo- 
lation; where is the man to be found, whoſe ſp=cu- 
lative opinions can then maintain their power over 
him ; and reſtrain him from looking up unto God, 
and a e aid and relief from him ? In all caſes 
too, 'of ſudden and extreme danger, do not we ſee 
how naturally men fly to God, and invoke him with 
the utmoſt fervency, to help and deliver them ? In 
like manner, when the poor, the weak, the friendleſs 
man, is ſorely wronged, and grievouſly oppreſſed by 
the great and powerful ones of the earth, and ſees no 
poſſible way of redreſs from men; does he not call 
upon the great Judge of all, to project the injured, 
and plead- his righteous cauſe? Again, when grievous 
crimes are laid to an honeſt man's charge, of which 
he is intirely innocent, eſpecially when accompanied 
with ſuch circumſtances 'of probability, as that his 
friends, and thoſe who are inclined to judge moſt fa- 
vourably of him, cannot help ſuſpecting that he is 
guilry ; does he not then naturally appeal to the all- 
teeing and un erring Judge, and entreat him to vin- 
dicate his innocence, and clear his good name? Theſe 
things are felt in mankind, by a ſudden impulſe of 
nature, without any deliberate reflection. Beſide the ſe 
inſtances, we may take notice of the two following: 
Firſt, When any one is about to leave the world, and 
bid an everlaſting farewel to all the enjoyments of it; 
when all hope of reſtoration to health, or even of 
prolonging life in a lingering diſeaſe, is taken away; 
is there any one who can then abſtain ftom praying, 
that the great and good Being, who brought him in- 
to the world, and led him through all the different 


ſtages of life, may continue his providential care, con- 


duct him ſafely into the untry'd world of ſpirits, and 
be his guide through all the periods of his exiſtence ? 
And, Secondly, When any one ſtands by, and ſees the 
expiring agonies of his deareſt friend, for whom he felt 
the warmett love, and the higheſt eſteem ; in whom 
he repoſed an unreſerved confidence ; when he _ 
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that all thoſe talents, virtues, and excellencies, which 


delighted his ſoul, are ſoon to ceaſe, as to this world; 


can he help wiſhing and praying, with the utmoſt ar- 
dor, that ſuch a foul, with all virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, may ſurvive the diſſolution of his mortal body, 
and that he may enjoy his delightful ſociety in another 
and better ſituation of things, where there ſhall be no 
danger of death and ſeparation any more ? 

But, why do I inſiſt on theſe particular alarming 
circumſtances, as the only proofs that mankind are 
determined, by the very frame of their nature, to 
have recourſe to Almighty God? For, as ſoon as the 
faculties of the reaſonable ſoul begin to open and un- 
fold; it appears to be in a poſture (I had almoſt ſaid, 
in an'act,) of devotion. Do not we fee all mankind 
breathing after knowledge and, happineſs ? Do not 
they all purſue truth and happineſs, however far miſ- 
taken they may be, as to the kind of it? This ardent 
defire in the human ſoul, is ſo natural, ſo eſſential to 


it, that, perhaps, there cannot be a juſter, or better 


definition given of it, than that it is, a rational 
being panting for knowledge and happineſs. It muſt 
be owned, that theſe breathings of the ſoul (after truth 
and felicity,) are not directed immediately to God, 
nor explicitely expreſſed in words: and yet as there 
is no notion or concluſion of reaſon more natural, 
or obvious to the ſoul, than its dependence on God, 
and that he is the ſovereign diſpenſer of its lot, the 
ſource from which all its excellency or happineſs muſt 
flow; prayers are its moſt natural exerciſe, and even 
theſe inſtinctive deſires may juſtly be called natural 
prayers. They diſcover a plain tendency of the ſoul 


towards God, the eternal fountain of light and hap- 
pineſs : they are ſure indications, that there is ſome 


idea of truth and happineſs inſeparable from the human 


mind; and that there is a natural inſtinct in it, which 


leads all men to ſeek after and purſue ſome ſpecies or 
another of good, and even to implore it from God. 
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From all theſe obſervations and reaſonings, it is 


hoped we may conclude, that the neglecting or con- 
temning of prayer, muſt be owing to prejudices, che- 
riſhed and fortified with art and care; 3 and not to any 
_ dictate of reaſon, or impartial inquiry into the ſtate 
and rendency of the ſeveral workings of the human 
mind. Rut, after all that can be ſaid in juſtification 
of prayer, we muſt 2 that it is rather by 
the pure and refined feelings of a well-diſpoſed heart, 
that any one can be brought to à full conviction of 
the worth and importance of this part of religion, 
than by the force of argument; which, at beſt, can 
only extort the cold aſſent of the underſtanding, or 
filence its vain reaſonings. 

We proceed now to the third ching propoſed, 
namely, to point out the advantages which ariſe from 
the fincere and ſtedfaſt performance of this i pant 
duty. And, here, 

In che firſt place, when we take the moſt general 
view of prayer, we cannot help diſcerning the uſe- 
fulneſs and importance of it. When we conſider that 
mankind, in their preſent ſtate, are deeply immerſed 
in the buſineſs or enjoy ments of the ww; that exter- 
nal objects are perpetually ſtriking upon their ſenſes, 
playing before their imaginations, and making im- 

reſſions upon their hearts; it evidently appears to 
an unſpeakable advantage to them, to have regu- 
lar and ſtated ſeaſons, of recalling their minds from 
the numberleſs avocations of a vain world, and fixing 
them upon God, and ſpiritual things. The ſureſt 
method of counterworking the impreſſions made on 
the ſoul by that crowd of worldly thoughts which pals 
thro” it, is to baniſh them entirely for ſome time, and 
lay it open by prayer and contemplation, to the im- 
effions of thoſe heavenly and eternal objects, which 
their greatneſs, importance, and excellence, will 
engage and command attention. And, indeed, with- 
out proper ſeaſons allotted to retirement and devotion, 
and 6 recurring, we are in the greateſt dan- 
« | ger 
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ger imaginable of being under the full and uncon- 
trolled power of theſe vain and periſhing objects, 
which ſurround us in the world ; and which are per- 
petually engaging the attention of our minds, and 
{oliciting the love and affection of our hearts. Our 
Saviour, in the words of the text, takes notice of this, 
as one great advantage of prayer, that it is a preſer- 
vative againſt the temptations of the world. Pray, 
«© (fays he,) that ye enter not into temptation.” Now, 
prayer has a natural tendency, in a great variety of 
ways, to break the force of thoſe temptations to 
which we are neceſſarily expoſed in life. It keeps 
alive in our minds an habitual ſenſe of our danger ; 
difpoſes us to keep a watchful eye on thoſe things 
from which our danger ariſes ; and puts us in a pro- 
per poſture for reſiſtance and defence.---Jt turns away 


our attention (as has juſt now been obſerved,) from 


thoſe objects which raiſe impure deſires and guilty 
paſſions in our boſoms. It calls up ſuch a lively 
ſenſe of the divine preſence, as' muſt check the firſt 
riſings of irregular inclinations; and fill us with dread 
and ſhame, of thinking, ſaying, or doing any thing 
unworthy of thoſe who aim at the approbation and 
favour of the great Judge of all. It preſents the di- 
vine perfections to our view, and inſpires us with an 
abhorrence of every thing that would render us unlike 
to them. Whenever therefore we are aſſaulted with 
a temptation to gratify any impure and violent appe- 
tite, or paſſion, let us accuſtom ourſelves to ſtop, 
till we have lifted up our hearts to God, in ſincere and 


fervent prayer, that he may aſſiſt us in the conflict, 


and give us the victory ; and we ſhall ſoon feel the 


violence of the temptation abated, that we are enabled 


to exert a hidden ſtrength, and, for the preſent, to 
obtain an entire maſtery over it. | 
Secondly, As prayer fortifies us againſt temptations 
to fin; Jo, it inſpires us with the love, and animates 
us to the practice of every virtue. By offering up our 
moſt earneft defires to God, that he may more and 
ws more 
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more beautify our ſouls with all worthy and good 
diſpoſitions, our love to them is increaſed ; and we 
are the more diſpoſed to employ every proper means 
of eſtabliſhing and ſtrengthening them in our hearts. 
When we pray that the venerable image of our Maker 
may be ſtamped upon us, the divine perfections are 
neceſſarily preſented to our view, and contemplation; 
our love and admiration of them is heightened, and 
we are fired with the noble ambition of drawing 
nearer and nearer to them, by greater degrees of re- 
ſemblance. When we contemplate the deformity and 
miſery of vice, under the actual ſenſe of the preſence 
of God, and intreat him to preſerve us from it, we 
cannot but look. upon it with the higheſt indignation, 
and form the moſt ſtedfaſt reſolutions to abandon it. 
When we view the beauty of holineſs, as our Creator's 
glory, and lift up our ſouls to him in ardent prayers, 
to adorn us with it, we mult feel our hearts warmed 
with the love of it, and lay ourſelves under the 
ſtr ongeſt vows of adhering uniformly and invariably 
to it, through the whole courſe of our lives. When 
we give full vent to the ardent breathings of our ſouls 
after the love of God, gratitude to him, and confidence 
in him; theſe , pious. affections are immediately 
awakened, and ſtrengthened ia ſome degree in our 
hearts : and when we indulge ourſelves in frequent 
and ardent prayers for the proſperity and welfare of 
our fellow-creatures, this exerciſe of the kind and be- 
nevolent affections contributes greatly to enliven and 
invigorate them: moreover, thoſe views in which 
prayer preſents our brethren of mankind to our 


minds, tend greatly to ſoften our hearts and heighten _ 


our good-will and tenderneſs for them: when we 
conſider them as a part of the ſame great family of 
God, with ourſelves ; as partakers of the ſame na- 
ture, as liable to all the ſame dangers and diſtreſſes, 
as groani 18 under the ſame darkneſs of underſtanding, 
diſorder of heart, and violence of paſſion; it will be 


ee for us not to love and pity, them with the 
. greateſt 
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greateſt tenderneſs, and pray with the utmoſt ardor, 
that they may be at laſt eſtabliſhed in ſome better and 
happier ſtate. 

Thirdly, Prayer puts us into the beſt frame and 
ſituation of mind for receiving the influences of hea- 
venly light and e It promotes a certain ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs of heart, which renders the ſoul eaſily 
ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of ſpiritual and divine 
objects: the ſoul, when duly ſoftened and humbled 
by prayer, feels and ſees in quite another manner than 
when it is hardened and putt up with pride and va- 
nity. A deep ſenſe of our ignorance diſpoſes us to 
attend to, and follow every ray of light, how ſmal! 
ſoever : whereas, pride of underſtanding ſhuts out the 
light, and turns away the attention from it. We 


ſhould therefore conſider prayer, and exerciſe our- 


ſelves in it, as the great means appointed by God for 
drawing down that wiſdom from above, which is ne- 
ceſſary to guide us to our higher country, and to 
ſettle us in eternal reſt and happineſs, in our Father's 
houſe ; ſee, for the proof of this, many ſolemn paſſages 


of Holy Scripture, James iv. 6. Pſal. xxv. 9. Itai. 


xvi. 2. | 

Fourthly, True devotion raiſes the human ſoul to 
an uncommon pitch of grandeur and elevation. The 
mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different na- 
ture of the objects: with which it is converſant : it is 
contracted and debaſed by being employed in little and 


low things; and it is proportionably enlarged, and 


exalted by the contemplation of thoſe things which 
are great and ſublime. The perfections of the Deity, 
his univerſal and eternal Providence, the excellence 
of virtue, and of thoſe general laws of God which 
are the foundation and ſupport of the order, the 
beauty, and happineſs of his whole rational king - 


dom; the dignity and immortality of the human 


ſoul, whereby it is capable of vaſt and endleſs im- 
provements; theſe are objects of ſuch a ſtriking and 


exalted nature, that they muſt ennoble and enlarge 


the 
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the mind employed in contemplating them. All 
worldly and tranſitory things muſt appear unworthy 
the love and purſuit of that foul, which is raiſed 
above all created things, and which aſpires to, and 
purſues that happineſs which ariſes from the love, the 
reſemblance, and enjoyment of the great Creator of 
all. There is no greatneſs: of mind equal to that 
which ſprings from the divine ambition of aiming at 


. a reſemblance of God; and from the glorious hope of 
ſeeing him as he is in ſome future period of exiſtence. 


Now are we the ſons of God, but it doth not yet 
appear what we ſhall be; but we know that when 
© he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him, for we ſhall 
« ſee him as he is.“ 1 John iii. 2. 1780 
Fifthly, True devotion gives a wonderful ſtrength 
and firmneſs to the ſoul which is under the full power 
and influence of it. That man muſt adhere with in- 
violable conſtancy to whatever is great or good in 
life, who is animated with the hope of the divine ap- 


probation, and who relies with aſſured confidence on 


the friendſhip, protection, and aſſiſtance of the great 


Ruler of all things. No difficulties, no dangers can 


terrify him, who has that great Being on his ſide, who 
is alone the ſovereign diſpoſer of all events. No 
temptations of pleaſure or profit can allure him who 
truſts in an almighty friend, who is able to make him 
happy, in ten thouſand methods beyond what he can 
conceive. Every worldly thing vaniſhes at the pre- 


ſence of him, before whom the world is as nothing, 


leſs than nothing and vanity.* Even death itſelf 1s 
ſript of all its terrors to the pious man; when it is 


conſidered only as a removing that veil of fleſh, which 
interpoſes betwixt him and the inviſible world. Nay, 


death itſelf is defireable; as it diſcloſes new ſcenes of 
wonder and delight; and admits the devout ſoul to 
the more immediate preſence of its God, where there 
* are rivers of pleaſures for evermore.” | 
Since then prayer is a_Teaſonable thing in itſelf ; 
ſince there are ſo many, and fo great advantages * 
. rom 
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from the ſincere and ſtedfaſt practice of it; it muſt be 

both our duty and our intereſt to continue inſtant in 
it. And that we may be animated with fervour and 
ſincerity in the exerciſe of this part of our duty, let 
us frequently inculcate on ourſelves, that we are weak, 

indigent, and ignorant creatures; and that we depend 
intirely on our Maker for all we poſſeſs at preſent, or 
hope to enjoy hereafter. The firſt and moſt obvious 
reflection convinces us, that we are nothing of our- 
ſelves z but that it is by the power of God we have 
our exiſtence : no man was ever ſo preſumptuous and 
abſard, as to imagine or aſſert that he was author and 
original to himſelf ; or that he felt a mighty power 
within, by which when brought into being, he could 
continue himſelf in it as long as he pleaſed. Every 
one acknowledges that he finds nothing in his own 


nature to warrant his ſubſiſtence in this world for one 


moment; and far leſs to enſure it for ever in another. 
Nay, even ſuppoſing our exiſtence continued to us by 
that almighty Being who gave it, we are conſcious 
that we cannot conduct ourſelves ſurely to that ſtate 
of perfection and happineſs, which our natures are ca- 
pable of, and for which they were deſigned. When 
we have viewed ourſelves on all ſides, we find we are 
in the moſt forlorn and helpleſs condition imaginable, 
without the friendſhip of a ſuperior and almighty 
Being. In order to repreſent our deplorable ſtate 
without a firm reliance on the all-ſuſtaining and all- 
conducting Providence of our great Creator, let us 
ſuppoſe, that in a morning when we awake, we ſhould 
find ourſelves failing along, with all our neareſt rela- 
tions and deareſt friends, in a wide, unconſtant, and 
ſeemingly boundleſs: ocean; where we ſee ſtorms and 
tempeſts gathering around us, hovering over, and 
very ſoon to break upon us; being utterly uncapable 
ourſelves to ſteer our veſſel to any ſafe harbour, and 
without any hope of aſſiſtance, either from men or 
inviſible powers; ſo that we could expect no relief, 
but muſt be in perpetual dread of being toſſed up and 
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_ down at the pleaſure of winds and waves, till we ſhould 


apart | retire 

be ſtarved to death, or, until our veſſel ſplit upon get 

. ſome unſeen rock, and we ſhould ſink to the bottom. tate 

Would not our caſe be extremely. lamentable? Yet out 

this is but a faint image of our ſtate here in this world, that 
without an aſſured truſt in the wiſdom and goodneſs of he { 

an inviſible and almighty Friend, who will lead us Fs > 
ſafely through this dangerous voyage of human life, awfu 
and land us at laſt on ſome peaceful ſhore. I 
We find ourſelves placed here in a wide, and to our let K 
view, a boundleſs world, and in the midſt of an in- 118 U 
comprehenſible ſcheme of things: we know not WM «1, 
whence we came, or whither we are going: we be temp 
hold an eternity before us; but know not what ſhall the Þ 

befal us while we continue here, at our departure ſuch 
hence, or in any period of that endleſs duration thro' out 1 
which we may paſs. We ſee other perſons around pray 
us, of the ſame nature, and in the ſame circum- 6 hon 
ſtances with ourſelves : they are as ignorant and as e dan 
weak as we are; and can give us neither information « fag! 
nor aſſiſtance. When we reflect on what paſſes within « thy 
our boſoms, we muſt own, that our inward tranquility © tha 
is frequently diſturbed and interrupted. Sometimes, ca v. 

indeed, pleaſing deſires, joyful hopes, and delightful | © art 
ti affections, enliven and gladen our hearts: but, at fro 
9 other times, vain deſires, alarming fears, and guilty « ( 
ij  _ paſſions, diſquiet and torment them. It is not in our my 
if power, to preſerve uniformly the gentle emotions, and lead 
10 happy effects of the former; or to baniſh entirely the « Gan 
lt unquiet workings and baneful influences of the latter. «and 
1 When we look back on that part of our life which is © whe 
| [ already paſt, we. cannot avoid being ſelf-condemned cou 
wi for many inſtances of ſin and folly ; which ſometimes © olo1 
| i awaken within us dire forebodings of a juſt puniſh- Fu 
1 ment awaiting us in ſome future period of our ex- ment 
li iſtence: and, when we look forward to that part of tentic 
[ti life which lies before us, we find reaſon to dread we kind, 
1 ſhall be guilty of the ſame, or the like departures from tions 
the paths of wiſdom and righteouſneſs. Let any one able t 


retire vo 
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retire from the noiſe and hurry of the world, and re- 


flect ſeriouſly with himſelf upon his preſent ſtate, as a' 


{tate of trial, in which there is a certain path marked 
out to him by the great Author of his being; and 
that according as he walks in 1t, or departs from ir, 
he ſhall be happy or miſerable in this, and in apother 
life : and after he has imprinted on his mind a juſt and 
awful ſenſe of this intereſting and important truth, that 
his eternal happineſs depends upon his behaviour ; 
let Him further conſider, that through the weakneſs of 
his underſtanding, the ſtrength of his paſſions, the 


| fickleneſs of his beſt reſolutions, and the numberleſs 


temptations of the world, he may be led aſtray from 


| the path of life; and he ſhall find himſelf ſtruck with 


ſuch a ſenſe of his danger, as will force him to break 
out in theſe or ſuch like meditations, intermixed with 
prayers, O my ſoul! how great is thy darkneſs, 
© how deep is thy corruption, how manifold are the 
© dangers to which thou art expoſed in this thy paſ- 
© ſage through this world! thou knoweſt not where 
thy true happineſs lies; thou art ignorant of the way 


that leads unto it; thou haſt frequently wandered in 


© a vain purſuit of falſe appearances of it; and thou 


art in the greateſt danger of ſtill wandering farther 


from it. 

O Father of lights, open mine eyes to ſee what 
* my true happineſs 1s ; point out the road clearly that 
leads unto it; and never ſuffer me to depart from it. 
Send forth thy light and thy truth, let them lead me 
*and bring me to that new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs : guide me with thy 
; _— while here, and afterward receive me to 
Horx. 

Further, let the ſame perſon continuing his retire- 
ment and meditation, ſurvey with ſeriouſneſs and at- 
tention the whole extent of his duty to God, to man- 
kind, and to himſelf, and the manifold awful obliga- 
tions he lies under to fulfil it; and he ſhall ſcarce be 
able to contain himſelf from giving vent to the lively 

Val II. workings 
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114 The Nature and 
workings of his heart, in theſe or ſome ſuch mournful 
acknowledgments, and ardent petitions. 


O my God, how faint and imperfect are my views 
© of thy infinite perfection and glory! how little do! 
© feel of that adoration and praiſe, that love and con- 
« fidence which are indiſpenſably due unto thee ! Tho 
thou haſt preſented to my view part of the great 
frame of nature, which is a ſtanding monument, a 
« perpetual remembrancer, of thy creating power! thy 


© marvellous wiſdom, and eternal Godhead; though 


thou haſt made me capable of contemplating the 
< wondrous fabric of the heavens, whoſe auguſt mag- 
© nificence, immeaſurable extent, and beneficial influ- 
© ences on this lower world, afford me at once a lively 
< repreſentation and convincing evidence of thy infi- 
© nite glory, thy boundleſs immenſity, and diffuſive 
< benignity ; though thou haſt placed me here in an 
apartment of thy world, where I ſee thy inexhauſi- 
< ble power and munificence, perpetually employed in 
« raiſing up, ſupporting and providing for innumera- 


ble families of thy creatures around me; though 


thou haſt given me an organized body, fearfully and 
< wonderfully made; bearing the ſtrongeſt marks of 
divine wiſdom, and kind intention, in the contriv- 
< ance of every part and member of it; though thou 
* haſt placed a noble inhabitant within, whoſe fa- 
< culties and diſpoſitions, with a capacity of endleſs 
improvement in knowledge and virtue, are the ſureſt 
* proof, and trueſt image here below, of thy infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs; nay, tho* thou haſt favoured 
me with a revelation of thy will, containing the 
« cleareſt and moſt expreſs diſcoveries of thy perfec- 
tions; and of what adoration, praiſe, and confi- 
* dence, are due to them: yet, alas! all theſe various 


and ſtriking manifeſtations thou haſt given me of 


* thyſelf, make but very feeble and tranſient impreſ- 
* fions upon my heart. How manifeſt is the diſorder 
6 of all the powers of my ſoul! The inſignificant and 

| | 5 _ © tranſitory 
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« tranſitor y pleaſures, riches, and honours of this vain 
world, employ my underſtanding, ſtrike upon my 
imagination, and captivate my heart; while thy 
perfect excellence, thy unbounded goodneſs, and 
eternal providence, are either intirely diſregarded 
by me, or thought upon with a ſtupid coldneſs and 


+ jndifference. 1 


O heavenly Father, author of every good and per- 
« fet gift, rectify all the diſorders of my foul ! reſtore 
« alt my faculties to their original and worthieſt em- 
« ployment! May it henceforth be my chief delight 
© to contemplate thee in all the diſcoveries thou haſt 
* made of thyſelf in thy wondrous works, and in the 
* revelations of thy will! Give me ſuch clear and af- 
* feting views of thy ſupreme glory and excellence, 
* as ſhall Kindle that flame of love to thee in my 
* breaſt, which ſhall never be extinguiſhed, but burn 
* ſtronger and ſtronger every day! Penetrate my 
heart with ſuch a deep ſenſe of all thy mercies to 
me, and of thy conſtant bounty to thy whole crea- 
tion, as ſhall ſtir up all that is within me to bleſs and 
* praiſe thy name for ever and ever! Eſtabliſh my 
* foul in ſuch a firm perſuaſion of the infinite good- 
* neſs and wiſdom of thy univerſal and everlafting 
* Providence, as ſhall engage me to throw myſelf, and 
* all my great intereſts upon it, with a boundleſs con- 
* dence ! O Lord of Hoſts, bleſſed is the man that 
* truſteth in thee ! I ſhall be kept in perfect peace, when 
my mind is ſtayed on thee. | 

* I muſt acknowledge before thee, the ſearcher of 
hearts, that I diſcern and feel other marks of depra- 
© vity in my nature, beſides an habitual forgetfulneſs 
* of thy unchangeable goodneſs, and a ſtupid inſenſi- 
* bility of thy inexpreſſible glory and greatneſs. Thou 


* haſt ſurrounded me here in thy world, with my fel- 


low creatures, the children of thy family; and made 
me capable of exerciſing kind affections towards 
them; of rejoicing with them in their proſperity ; 
* of ſympathiſing with them in their adverſity; and 
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© of performing kind offices to them in every ſtate : 
© but, alas! how often have I failed in this part of 
my duty! Iam conſcious to myſelf, that my friendly 
b afteftions, at beſt, are but too weak and limited; 
© frequently interrupted, ſometimes overcome, by the 
- © workings of the ſelfiſh and intereſted paſſions. O 
great Father of all, who art love, and dwelleſt in 
* love, teach me to imitate thy perfect and univerſal 
* goodneſs! Enlarge my heart to embrace the whole 
human kind! Make me feel a perpetual flow of good- 
will to all thy children around me! Check the 
growth, nay, kill the ſeeds of all malice, envy, and 
* 1}]-will in my boſom ! Raiſe me to that happy ſtate, 
in which I ſhall forget myſelf, and place my chief 
delight in ſpreading peace, joy, and happineſs all 
* around me to the utmoſt of my power ! Let all the 
tender and generous affections increaſe in ſtrength, 
© in fervor, and extent, in my ſoul ; till I become fit 
to be tranſplanted into that happy kingdom, where 
peace and concord, love and friendſhip, reign in full 
perfection for ever and ever. 
O my ſoul, under how many hinderances of thy 
improvement and progreſs toward perfection doſt 
thou labour? The appetites and paſſions of thy 
mortal body, interrupt the exerciſe of the nobler 
< affections, weaken the ſenſe of what is heavenly and 
divine; and uſurp that dominion which belongs 
*.unto thee. Under their tumultuous government thy 
© underſtanding is darkened, thy affections corrupted, 
and thy inward tranquility almoſt quite deſtroyed. 
£ O God, who haſt the hearts of all men in thy hand, 
and turneſt them whitherſoever thou pleaſeſt, eſta- 
« bliſh thou that part of me which is immortal and 
+ divine, in its juft ſupremacy ; ſubject all my lower 
* paſſions to its authority; and make me to enjoy that 


* inward compoſure, and ſerenity, which is always 


to be found under its gentle ſway ! O thou righteous 
judge of all the earth, who rendereſt to every one 
according to his works, when I take a calm and ſe- 
* 8 | s r10us 
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t rious review of all the motions of my heart, and ac- 
« tions of my life, I muſt acknowledge with deep re- 


gret, that I find many things which I cannot approye; 


© nay, many things for which I am ſelf- condemned; 


and which I cannot recal to my remembrance, with 
out feeling the peace of my mind ſenſibly diſturbed, 


my confidence in thee greatly damped, and the aw= _ 
ful dread of thy diſpleaſure ſtrongly awakened. | 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, 
© and abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy 
« for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion, and 
« fin ; forgive my innumerable follies and tranſgreſ- 
« fjons ; deliver me from the dreadful conſequences of 
them, and puniſhments due to them, in this and an 
« eternal world! whatever moral imperfections are ſtill 
« remaining in me; direct me to the knowledge of 
« them, and to the proper means of removing them. 
Whenever I wander from thee, thou eternal fountain 
« of light and life! ſhew me my error, tho? it ſhould 
© be by fatherly correction; let pains or ſorrows bring 
me home; but never leave me to myſelf! direct me 
© to the right improvement of all the aſſiſtances thou 
© haſt afforded me, for purifying and perfecting my na- 


© ture! Teach me to underſtand clearly, to believe 


firmly, to value juſtly, and comply ſincerely, with 
that laſt and brighteſt revelation thou haſt given 
me by Jeſus Chriſt: give me a juſt ſenſe of the un- 
<* merited, unſolicited, and wonderful friendſhip of the 
© eternal Son of God; who tho' he was rich, yet for 
the ſake of apoſtate ſons of men, became poor, and 
was made fleſh, and ſuffered, and died, that he might 
© enlighten their darkened underſtandings, purify their 
cot rupted hearts, exalt their debaſed natures, deliver 
them from the puniſhments due unto their ſins, 
* ſet open the gates of immortality before them, and 
conduct them into the preſence of their God. Teach 


me to hearken to his divine inſtructions ; to copy 


after his ſpotleſs example; to approach to thee by 


him, as my great Mediator; and to expect the for- 


13 giveneſa 


e Nu, Sc. 

giveneſs of my ſins, on the terms marked out in his 
< goſpel ! Let the ſerious conſideration of my need of 
* ſuch a Saviour, beget and preſerve in me the deepeſt 
* ſenſe of my own unworthineſs ; and let the conſide- 
ration of thy love and mercy in appointing him, to 


be the Saviour of men, inſpire me with the humble 


<.and modeſt confidence of being reſtored by him to 
< the enjoyment of thy favour and friendſhip. Carry 
s me ſtill forward, O heavenly Father! by all the 
© methods of thy providence and grace, in the paths 
* of righteouſneſs, till I become fit to be tranſplanted 
< into the higher world of ſpirits ; where I ſhall live 
in everlaſting ſecurity from all danger; where I 
© ſhall no more bewail the darkneſs of my underſtand. 
ing, and the diſorder of my heart; but where I ſhall 
* fee thee my Maker unvailed; where I ſhall love 
« thee entirely, rejoice in thee triumphantiy, and cele- 
6 * brate thy praiſes to all eternity! [ 
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DISCOURSE I. 


A conciſe Account of the Doctrine of the 
New Teſtament concerning the Lord's 


Supper. 
Fr [K Ip Is. ] 
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For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh Damnation to himſelf, not diſcern- 
ing the Lord's Body. 


\HERE are ſcarce any parts of ſcripture 
which have been more miſunderſtood by the 
genuine diſciples of the bleſſed Jeſus, than 


what the great apoſtle of the Gentiles hath wrote to 


the Corinthians, concerning the nature of the Lord's 
ſupper, and the qualifications for pkg”. of it. 
And yet this cannot have ariſen from any difficulty in 
the place, when compared with the connection, or 
the deſign of the author, bur is entirely owing to the 
unhappy interpretations, and the corrupt gloſſes and 
additions .of miſtaken or crafty men. For ſeveral 


perſons have deduced ſuch ſtrange conſequences from 


St. Paul's doctrine, and have inſiſted upon ſuch a va- 
riety of circumſtances as neceſſary to communion, 
that hence have proceeded the error and the infelicity 
of vaſt numbers. But a juſter ſenſe of things hath 
begun to prevail, A delightful and reſplendent light 
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hath appeared, where formerly there was nothing but 
darkneſs, or at beſt, gloomy clouds. And this light 
is at once ſo agreeable and ſo uſeful, that it ought to 
be communicated as extenſively as poſſible, for the 
information, the ſatisfaction, and the benefit of all who 
are diſpoſed to receive it. | 


With a view to promote ſo valuable an end, I have 
pitched on the words of the text, in treating upon 
Which, I ſhall 1 5 ä 61 
| | ; * 
I. Confider wherein the eating and drinking un- 
worthily, and the damnation conſequent upon it, men- 
tioned by the apoſtle, conſiſted. 


II. Explain the nature and deſign of the Lord's 
ſupper, in order to ſhew what is neceſiary to a worthy 
participation of it. | 


III. Repreſent the obligations we are under to par- 
take of this ordinance. And, | 


IV. Conclude with ſome inferences. 


I. I ſhall conſider wherein the eating and drinking 
unworthily, and the damnation conſequent upon it, 
mentioned by the apoſtle, conſiſted. And it deſerv- 
eth to be remarked, that St. Paul is not here directing 
himſelf to Chriſtians in general, but to the Corin- 
thians in particular. What he hath written was not 


, originally compoſed with a reference to the ſtate of 


believers, in all ages, places, and circumſtances ; but 
aroſe from ſome peculiar errors of the perfons whom 
he addreſſed. It is certain that if the firſt cenverts 


nad not fallen into miſtakes and evil practices with re- 


ſpect to the Lord's ſupper, the paſſage would never have 
been found in the epiſtle. It muſt indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that it is at this day extremely uſeful to form 
and rectify our notions ; but nevertheleſs, as it hath 
an immediate view to the conduct of the Corinthian 
C5 _ diſciples, 
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order to diſcover its real meaning. 


the Lord's Supper: 121 
diſciples, we muſt enquire what that conduct was, in 
If we look back in the chapter, we ſhall find the 
apoſtle ſeverely reproving the Corinthians, becauſe 
when they met together at the ſacred table, they acted 
in a manner directly contrary to the nature and de- 
ſign of the ordinance. 


is well known that one intention of the Lord's ſupper 
is to teſtify the relation which the followers of Jeſus 
ſtand in to each other, as members of that ſociety of 
which he is the common lawgiver and ſovèreign; and 
to ſhew their obligations to cultivate a mutual affec- 
tion. But the Corinthians were, it ſeems, ſplit into 
parties and factions, at the very time when they met 


to celebrate this holy and ſocial inſtitution. The other 


particulars in which they had behaved amiſs, may be 
drawn from the twentieth, twenty-firſt, and twenty- 
ſecond verſes. When ye come together therefore into one 
place, this is not to eat the Lord's ſupper. For in eat- 
ing every one taketh before other, his own ſupper : and one 
is hungry, and another is drunken. What have ye not 
houſes to eat and to drink in? or deſpiſe ye the church of 
God, and ſhame them that have not? What ſhall I ſay 
to you ? Shall I praiſe you in this? I praiſe yau not. It 
is viſible in theſe words, that there are two things 
which St. Paul ſetteth himſelf to correct; an error 


and a crime. The error againſt which he remon- 


ſtrates in the perſons to whom he writeth, was their 
partaking of the Lord's ſupper, as if it had been a 
common banquet. It was uſual amongſt the Greeks 
to have entertainments at the houſe of ſome friend, 
where every one brought his own proviſion, which he 
might eat at pleaſure. 
might naturally be expected, the proviſion was very 
different, both in quantity and quality, according to 


the different inclinations and abilities of the gueſts. 
| Such 


— 


One inſtance in which they 

did fo, is recorded in the eighteenth verſe. For fit 
of all, when ye come together in the church, I hear that 
there be diviſions among you; and I partly believe it. It 


At theſe entertainments, as 


V 
Such 2 kind of collation the Corinthians ſuppoſed the 
ſacrament to be; but from what foundation they had 
taken up fo ſtrange. an opinion, we are not able to 
Jay. This, however, they ſeem. to have done; and 
the apoſtle condemneth the notion with great ſtrength 
and great reaſon. , For the leaſt attention to the na- 
ture of the ordinance, will convince us that it is 


purely a religious act; and conſequently, that it ought | 


not to be confounded with any of the ordinary occu- 
pations of life. W _ 
I be error of the Corinthians was ſucceeded by very 
criminal behaviour. As they did not ſufficiently dif- 
tinguiſh between their cuſtomary banquets and this 
 facred feſtival, they obſerved it in a confuſed, diſor- 
derly, and intemperate manner. They carried the 
Proviſion for their entertainments into the places 
where they aſſembled for chriſtian worſhip. - The rich 
had a needleſs ſuperfluity, which, however, they did 
not offer to their poor brethren, who were deſtitute. 
The rich man was drunken, that is, he abuſed his 


_ _ abundanceto a riotous exceſs ; for we cannot ſuppoſe | 


that he was actually intoxicated. On the contrary, 
the poor man was hungry, and in all probability mur- 
mured. And in this impious, this ſhameful ſituation, 
they pretended to celebrate that ſolemn, that divine 
inſtitution of our great maſter, by which he deſigned 
to excite our gratitude and obedience to himſelf, and 
to animate our love for each other. When we read 
theſe things, can we avoid being aſtoniſhed that ori- 
ginal converts, that perſons who had been inſtructed 
by the moſt illuſtrious of all the apoſtles, and who had 
extraordinary powers and gifts among themſelves, 
Jhould be guilty of ſuch a diſgraceful ignorance; and 
ſuch a ſcandalous behaviour? How contrary was their 
deportment in every reſpect to the purpoſe of the 
Redeemer ! It was his intention that by the ſocial act 
of eating and drinking together, as brethren and fel- 
low-diſciples, we ſhould open the heart to the moſt 
generous and tender ſentiments, and lay ourſelves out 
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And yet the Corin 

thians gave way to ſchiſms, ſtrife, and debate. It is 
lain that fo holy an inſtitution as that of the Lord's 


ſupper, fhould be ſeparated from the ordinary buſi- 
| neſs and amuſements of life, performed at a ſelect 


time and place, and with a decent ſolemnity. And 
yet the Corinthians united it with their cuſtomary 
collations. It is evident that on ſuch an occaſion our 
minds ſhould be compoſed, our thoughts ſerious, 
our affections raiſed to the warmeſt fervours of a ra- 
tional and exalted devotion. And yet the Corinthi- 
ans came only to the table of gluttony, and the cup _ 
of intemperance : they loaded their bodies, and diſ- 
ordered their ſouls with exceſs. Exe 
Such was the conduct reproved by the apoſtle ; 
after which he proceedeth from the twenty-third verſe 
of the chapter, to give an account of the original ap- 
pointment of the Lord's ſupper, as he had it by im- 
mediate revelation from Chriſt himſelf: an account 
directly conformable to what is recorded of the mat- 
ter, in the writings of the Evangeliſts. St. Paul 


then goes on from this foundation in the twenty- 


ſeventh verſe, to ſhew that thoſe were guilty of a 


great crime, who joined in communion unworthily ; 


that is, without duly conſidering the nature of the ordi- 
nance in which they engaged. He adviſes them there- 


fore in the twenty-eighth verſe, to examine themſelves 


by a diligent enquiry into the purpoſes of the inſtitu- 
tion; that by ſuch an examination they might be led 
to partake of it, in a manner agreeable to the inten- 
tion of the bleſſed Jeſus. To this ſucceedeth the text; 
for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
erinketh damnation to himſelf, not diſcerning the Lord's 
body. That is, he that eateth and drinketh without 
properly reflecting on the deſign of the ordinance, 
without diſtinguiſhing it from a common banquet, 
and even converteth it to the ends of intemperance 
and faction, expoſeth himſelf to the divine judgments. 
Thus we ſee, that the eating and drinking unworthily, 

men- 
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mentioned by the apoſtle, hath an immediate referencs 
to the irregularities of which the Corinthians had been 
The damnation ſpoken of, as the conſequence of 
this unworthy participation of the ſacrament, hath 


been as much miſunderſtood as the other part of the 
text; and the miſtake hath occaſioned prodigious un- 
_ ealineſs 15 humble and ſincere perſons, and great harm 


riſtian world. The original word might with 
equal propriety have been tranſlated judgment : and 
ſo the verb, from which it is derived, is alittle after, 


to the c 


actually tranſlated. It is very well known by thoſe 


who are acquainted with ſcripture- language, that it 
doth not always ſignify the final condemnation of the 
life to come; but that it is frequently applied to the 
temporal inſtances of our Maker's diſpleaſure. That 
this was the caſe in the text, we learn in the following 
verſe.” For this cauſe many are weak and fickly among 
you, and many ſleep. From this paſſage ſo expreſly con- 
nected with the preceding one, it is undeniably appa- 
rent, that the damnation treated of is not the future 
puniſhment of an eternal ſtate, but the preſent chaſ- 
tiſements of the Deity. The Almighty had been 
Pleaſed to viſit ſome of the offenders with a decay of 
their health, others with violent diſorders, and others 
with death itſelf. Even with regard to theſe laſt, 
however they might have failed in the performance of 


a a poſitive duty, it is reaſonable to believe they would 


be accepted by God, provided they had not wilfully 
tranſgreſſed againſt inward conviction, and were upon 
the whole, real Chriſtians. . As to the reſt, the judg- 
ment they are faid to have brought upon themſelves, 
-was ſo far from being an everlaſting one, that we are 
expreſly told it was a merciful correction inflicted upon 


them, on purpoſe to prevent their final ruin. Verſe 
32. but when we are judged, we are chaſtened of the 


Lord, that we ſhould not be condemned with the world. 


Such viſitations as the Corinthians received, might 


At that time be extremely proper, to keep up a reve- 
rential 


| fe Lord's Supper. 1 


rential regard to an ordinance which was then newly 
appointed; and the uſefulneſs of which might have 
been totally fruſtrated at the beginning, if the profa- 
nation of it had not been immediately checked by 


ſome extraordinary method. Bos 
From all that hath been ſaid, it is, I hope, quite 
evident, what little reaſon is afforded by the text, for 
ſincere Chriſtians to fill their hearts with anxiety. It 
is indeed poſſible for perſons to eat and drink unwor- 
thily, who, are not guilty of the particular actions 
which the apoſtle condemneth. But then they muſt 
be guilty of the evil diſpoſitions from which thoſe ac- 
tions proceeded, Wherever St. Paul's argument by 
arity of reaſoning; will reach, ſo far it may be law- 
fully extended. If any man at the time of his eating 
the bread,” and drinking the wine, hath no regard to 
the duty in which he ſeemeth to engage; if he doth 


| not religiouſly commemorate the death of his divine 


Maſter ; if -he retaineth no ſenſe of the obedience to 
which the Saviour is entitled; if he feeleth no affec- 
tion for his chriſtian brethren : if on the contrary, his 
thoughts and behaviour are directly inconſiſtent with 
the nature of the inſtitution, and the temper he is ob · 
liged to cultivate in his approach to it; he then cer- 
tainly partaketh of the ordinance in an unworthy man- 
ner, though he may not have offended in thoſe parti- 
cular inſtances of indecency with which the Corinthi- 
ans were chargeable. Yet even in this caſe it ought 
to be obſerved, that if a perſon hath acted ill at one 
opportunity, it doth not follow that he ſhould abſtain 
from the next. He ſhould ſeek to the mercy of God for 
pardon, and to his grace for aſſiſtance; and endea- 
vour on future occaſions to be found in a more holy 
and heavenly frame. Thus the guilty Corinthians 
were not forbidden to come again to the ſacred table, 
but were exhorted to do it hereafter, with greater re- 
gularity, decorum, and piety. I now proceed, 


II. To 
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the body of Jeſus underwent, are repreſented ; and 


II. To explain the nature and deſign of the Lord's 
fupper, in order to ſhew what is neceſſary to a worthy 
participation of it. It is only by conſidering the 
genuine intention of the Redeemer in his appointment 
of it, that we can be able to aſcertain the qualifica- 
tions which are requiſite to our joining in the ordi- 


- Nance. This is the method which was taken by St. 


Paul, in the chapter where the text lies. After he 
hath given a full account of the manner in which it 
was inſtituted by the bleſſed Jeſus, he then directeth 
the Corinthians from that account to examine their 
views and their diſpoſitions, in order to judge whe- 
ther they had a right to communion. We muſt 
therefore have recourſe to the declarations of the Son 


of God himſelf, as recorded by his diſciples, if we 


deſire to obtain proper notions concerning this 
matter. . 

' Now from the relations of the Evangeliſts and St. 
Paul, we are authoriſed to aſſert in the firſt place, 
that the grand leading purpoſe of the Lord's ſupper, 
is to. keep up a religious memorial of the death of 


Chriſt. ' This is evident from the words of the inſti- 


tation, Our divine Maſter, when he had taken the 


bread, had given thanks, and had broke it, diſtri- 
buted it to the apoſtles, and ſaid, This is my body, 
which is broken for you. So likewiſe, when he took the 
cup, This cup is the new covenant in my blood. To 
which if we add the obſervation of St. Paul, that 45 
often as we eat this bread and drink this cup, we do ſhew 
the Lord's death till be come, it will be apparent that 
the principal view of the Saviour in this ordinance, is 
to maintain in all ages of the church, even until his 
final manifeſtation at the laſt day, a ſtanding comme- 
moration of his obedience to the will of God, and 
his affection to ſinners, in dying upon the croſs. By 
the breaking of bread, the wounds and agonies which 
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in the pouring out of the wine, we have a lively em- 
blem of that blood by which the new covenant of 
pardon was ratified ; that blood which was ſhed for 
many, for the remiſſion of fins. In ſhort, it is in- 
tended by theſe tranſactions, that we ſhould publickly 
acknowledge and call to mind this grand fact, that 
the Meſſiah ſuffered unto death. Nor are we to do 


it in a formal and careleſs manner; but with ſouls 


deeply affected at the contemplation of a ſcene of ſuch 
mighty importance. | | Tor 
In conſequence of this, ſecondly, it muſt be the 


| deſign of the Lord's ſupper, that we exhibit a gene- 
ral teftimony of our faith in Chriſt, our acceptance: 
of his religion, and our ſubjection to his laws. This 


is a point inconteſtably plain from the original notion 


of the ſacrament, as a religious remembrance of our. 


great Maſter ; a notion which evidently implieth in 
it, that at the ſame time we profeſs: our belief in his 


| facred authority, our ſubmiſſion to the method of ac- 


quiring the divine favour by him appointed, and our 
regard to the obligation of his precepts: It is like- 
wiſe upon this ſuppoſition that the apoſtle argues, 
when he ſheweth that Chriſtians ought not to join 
with heathens, by feaſting in their temples, upon 
what had been offered to their falſe gods. 1 Cor. x. 
21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 


devils : ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's table, and of 


the table of devils. The intention of St. Paul is here 
undoubtedly to prove, that as their uniting at the 
table of the Lord, was a ſolemn declaration of their 
being his diſciples, it was therefore wholly inconſiſt- 
ent with any degree of even ſeeming veneration for 
the pagan worſhip; and ſhould prevent them from 
eating openly of the ſacrifices that had been dedicated 
to demons. Indeed when our Saviour ordered the 


wine to be drank as a repreſentation of the covenant 


confirmed by his blood, it muſt certainly have been 
his purpoſe that by this rite we ſhould be led to ons 
. | | ſider 
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ſider the nature of that covenant, and aſſent to its 
demands. | „ 

The third and laſt view of the Lord's ſupper is to teſ. 
tify the connection we have with each other, as diſci- 
ples of the ſame Jeſus, and obliged upon that ac- 
count to maintain a mutual affection. It is true that 
this idea is not expreſly mentioned in the original 
inſtitution. But that it is included in it, is apparent 
from the fundamental deſign of the ordinance. * For 
as it is intended to be a public teſtimony of the rela- 
tion we ſtand in to Chriſt as our common. maſter, it 
mult neceſſarily ſignify that we are members of that 
one body of which he is the head. Eating and drink- 
ing together is as much a ſocial act as any thing can 
poſſibly. be; and eating and drinking together in a 
religious manner, was among the anciefit nations. in 
general, regarded as a token of reciprocal friendſhip, 
But the matter is put out of doubt by the apoſtle St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. The cup of bleſſing which «ve 
bleſs, is it not the communion, or joint-partaking, of the 
Mood of Chriſt ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion, or joint-partaking, of the body of Chriſt ? 
For we being many are one bread, and one body; for we 
are all partakers of that one bread. From theſe words 
it is abundantly plain, that as in the joint-partaking 
of the bread and wine, in commemoration of the 


Redeemer's death, we declare our fellowſhip with 


him ; ſo likewiſe we profeſs our communion with each 
other. We acknowledge aurſelves, as Chriſtians, to 
be nearly and intimately related ; to conſtitute one en- 
tire ſociety, diſtinct from the reſt of the world; and 
obliged by virtue of this union, to be kind, tender, 
and placable ; even as God in Chriſt hath forgiven 
us. 

Having thus conſidered the nature and deſign of 


the Lord's ſupper, nothing is more eaſy than from 


hence to ſnew what is neceſſary, in order to commu- 
nicate in a worthy manner. If a perſon deſireth to 
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member the death of Jeſus with gratitude and affec- 


tion; if he is willing to proclaim his belief in him, 
| and his acceptance of him, as a maſter whoſe laws 


he will ſtudy to obey, and a Saviour whoſe terms 


he will endeavour to comply with; if he is ſolicitous 
| to teſtify his love towards thoſe who are united with 


him in the ſame bonds of religion ; he hath then not 
only a right, hut it is his duty to approach the ſacred 


| table. But if any man hath ſuch a diſregard to the 
Son of God, that he doth not care to commemorate 


his dying compaſſion to the world; if he rejecteth his 


| divine authority, refuſeth to own him as his lawgiver, 


and deſpiſeth the bleſſings that are by him diſpenſed 
from the great Parent of mercies ; it he doth not 
chooſe to, acknowledge the votaries of the Redeemer 
as his fellow-diſciples and brethren, he ought to ab- 


ſtain from communion. In ſuch a caſe, his heart is 
| abſolutely unfit for it, and he ſhould have no part or 


lot in this matter. The queſtions therefore which a 
perſon who ſeeketh to know the ſtate of his ſoul, 
ſhould put to himſelf, are ſuch as theſe. Am] ſo ſen- 
ſible of the amazing things which Jeſus Chriſt, in 
obedience to the will of the Father, hath performed 
for mankind ; and particularly, of the grand inſtance 
of affection he exhibited on the croſs, as to deſire that 
I may ever maintain a flow of the moſt pious and 
thankful paſſions on this account? Do I fo firmly 
believe in him as the prophet and head of the 
church, that I would willingly be ſaved by him in the 


method of repentance and univerſal holineſs which he 


hath commanded ? Have ] ſuch a value for the cove- 
nant eſtabliſhed by my Saviour's blood, that I am re- 
ſolved to accept it with gratitude, and to adhere to it 
with my whole foul ? Have I ſuch a regard to all 
Chriſtians, that I wiſh to behave towards them with 
that candor, harmony, and kindneſs, which the con- 
nection we bear, as followers of the ſame maſter, re- 
quireth at my hands? Whoever can anſwer to theſe 
queſtions with a genuine approbation of his inward 
di.gpoſitions 3 
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diſpoſitions; whoever can appeal to the Almighty i 


the ſincerity of his heart, and ſay that he is ready to 4 
teſtify his grateful acknowledgment and remem. wr 
| brance of the Redeemer's death; that he is defiroy; vv 
4 to aſſent to his demands, to obey his precepts, and to vine 
| embrace with the open arms of good will and ten. 7 
1 derneſs the human race in general, and eſpecially the 
every real ſervant of Chriſt; that is the man who iz are f 
M qualified to participate of the ſacrament, and who prop 
q ſhould haften to comply with the inſtitution of the cht 
g | | Son of God. | 2 liver 
it - To this he is ſtrongly and undeniably urged in the Wil Now 
=_ - New teſtament ; as will appear while I repreſent, e 
* 5. | tues 
11 II. The obligations we are under to partake of the WW vernn 
i Lord's ſupper. It is allowed by all who underſtand Bi ...1 . 
1 the nature of true religion, that when moral and po- WW burſel 
ſitive duties interfere, the preference mult be given to quire 
L the former. The reaſon is, that moral precepts are ¶ fc e 
eternally and unalterably binding; are in themſelves ¶ meet 
i beautiful, excellent, and uſeful; and are the grand priate 
|! ends in ſubſerviency to which rituals are appointed. bread 

Whereas the poſitive: ones are only beneficial at par. men 

ticular times, and in particular circumſtances; and I laus, . 

derive their principal value from their tendency to and th 

promote other things, of inward and eſſential impor- I This v 

tance. I will have mercy, and not facrifice, is the Hof ho! 

declaration of ſacred writ; a declaration agreeable to himſel. 
all the dictates of natural light, and confirmed by and it 
all the tenor of revelation. It is the determinate I For th. 
doctrine of both the Old and the New teſtament, that Wt, gy 


to do. juſtice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly inſtant! 
with our God, is vaſtly ſuperior in worth to the plain a 
ſrricteſt obſervation of external inſtitutions, even when proach 


preſcribed by the fupreme Being himſelf. | But though njun&t; 
theſe truths ſhould ever reſt upon our minds, as what Wire affu 
are of the higheft neceſſity to regulate our conduct; Whicceeq: 


yet no argument can hence be formed, to juſtity a 
- neglect of poſitive appointments, Becauſe win 
Es | weightier 


coming 
the lacr; 


the Lord's Supper. — Tal 
ty in weightier matters do not intervene, we are obliged 
dy to to comply with them, if plainly commanded by a 
. divine legiſlator. © 
ſirous With regard to the chriſtian religion, we are con- 


nd to vinced by a variety of evidence, that the lord Jeſus 


ben. vas a mighty perſonage ſent from God, to teach men 


cially the way of knowledge, holineſs, and happineſs. We 
cho is WY are convinced that the Father hath made him the 
| who prophet, the lawgiver, and the ſovereign of the 
F the church; and that whatever precepts he hath de- 
f livered, it is our indiſpenſable duty to obey them. 
in tie WW Now although the general ſeries of our Saviour's 
c. commands, hath an immediate reference to thoſe vir- 


of the 


vernment, which are dictated by the light of nature, 
rſtand I and which the relations we ſtand in to the Deity, to 
id po- ourſelves, and our fellow- creatures, at all times re- 
Ven to quire at our hands; yet we find in the goſpel ſome 
ots are few external rites. We are in particular, directed to 
zlelves Wi meet together at certain ſeaſons, in the places appro- 
grand priated to divine worſhip, and there publickly to eat 
ointed. bread and drink wine, as tokens that we religiouſly 
ar par. remember our dying Redeemer; that we receive his 
3 and laws, accept his covenant, and venerate his authority 


ny to Band that we poſſeſs a ſincere affection for each other. 


impor. This we are ordered to do, in four different places 
is the of holy writ. The precept was given by our Lord 
able to WM himſelf z It was uttered with the greateſt ſolemnity; 
1ed by Wand it was attended with actions, as well as words. 
minate 


For the bleſſed Jeſus did not only inſtruct his diſciples 


It, that Wt obſerve the inſtitution hereafter ; but made them 


jumbly inſtantly perform it. The expreſſions he uſed are as 


to the plain as can be deviſed. He was now at the ap- 
n when proach of death; a circumſtance which rendereth the 
though imunctions of friends peculiarly forcible; and we 
18 What e aſſured that this rite is to be obſerved in all the 
nduct; ſucceedings ages of the world, even until his ſecond 
uſtity 4 coming, at the final conſummation of things. That 
2 Wiien the lacrament is an ordinance of conſiderable import- 
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ance, and intended for a perpetual memorial, is 
further apparent from our Saviour's delivering the 
account of it to St. Paul, by immediate revelation. 
We find likewiſe that at the firſt propagation of the 
goſpel, all profeſſing chriſtians partook of it. The 
diſtinction between hearers and commuricants had not 
then taken place; and therefore it ſeemeth to have 
ſtood on the ſame foundation with our obligation to 
attend public worſhip in general. : 

All theſe circumſtances being compared together, | 
would aſk in what poſſible manner we can pretend 
to evade ſo evident a command? Shall we ſay that 
we are not obliged to obey it, though it is abſolutely 
enjoined by the Son of God ? This we cannot do, 
without renouncing his authority. If then we call 
_ ourſelves the diſciples of Jeſus, what juſtifiable reaſon 
can we aſſign for the wilful negle& of any precept, 
that is inſiſted upon by our divine Maſter ? 

It deſerveth alſo to be conſidered how much ſatiſ. 
faction we may loſe by trifling in this matter. It 
muſt undoubtedly afford ſome uneaſineſs to a ſincere 
ſervant of the Redeemer, when he reflecteth that he 
is purſuing a courſe which his own mind telleth him 
to be contrary to his character and obligations, 2 
a follower of Chriſt. Not to mention, that by ſuch 
a behaviour, we are deprived of the conſolation which 
ariſeth from joining in an ordinance ſo delightful, as 
that of the Lord's Supper; a conſolation which 
fpringeth in general, from the ſenſe of having dil- 
charged our duty; and in particular, from the pleal- 
ing views of our honour and happineſs as chriſtians, 
which at that time engage our contemplations. May 
it not likewiſe juſtly be expected, that a perſon who 
continued in the negle& of a command which he be- 
lieved to be preſcribed by his Saviour, will want that 
full tranquillity and joy at the hour of death, which 
he might otherwiſe have experienced? 

Should, after all, any be inclined to think that the 
facrament is a mere ceremony, a trifle not im- 
| 3 portant 
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portant enough to require much of our attention ; 
we may obſerve that nothing can be a trifle which is 
ordered by God, and that it is calculated to produce 
excellent purpoſes in the heart, even the purpoſes of 
inward piety, and ſubſtantial goodneſs. 

Several other thoughts might here be added; but 
what hath been already ſaid may ſuffice to ſhew that 


if we believe the divine miſſion of Jeſus, we are bound 


in this, as well as other inſtances, to obey his pre- 
cepts. I muſt however beg leave to be here under- 
ſtood as making a great difference between thoſewho 
abſtain from communion, in conſequence of a wilful 
diſregard to it, and thoſe humble upright minds who 
are held back by nothing but their unhappy fears and 
ſcruples. The laſt perſons are indeed objects of ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion ; and I would earneſtly recom- 
mend to them the careful conſideration of what hath 
been ſuggeſted under the firſt head. It now remaineth 


IV. That we conclude with ſome inferences. And, 


1. We may ſee the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Son of God, in his appointment of the Lord's Sup- 
per. I am not inſenſible that much difficulty hath 
been raiſed upon this head; and that perſons diſaf- 
fected to Chriſtianity, have endeavoured to expoſe the 
goſpel on account of its poſitive inſtitutions ; as if its 
deſign was to make religion conſiſt in outward ob- 


ſervances and uſeleſs ceremonies. But nothing can be 
more unjuſt than the leaſt inſinuation of this kind. 


Some degree of external form is neceſſary to keep up 
the appearance of piety in the world; and it 1s the 
excellence of the New teſtament that it requireth no 
more of it than is highly important to the beſt in- 
ward purpoſes ; no more of it than is proper to re- 


ſtrain the ſuperſtitious fancies, and prevent the fooliſh 


inventions of men. We find by experience that it hath 


been the practice of mankind in all ages,- to multiply 


the rites of worſhip in a needleſs and ridiculous man- 
K 3 ner. 
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ner. Now had there not been any outward appoint. 
ments in the revelation of the bleſſed Jeſus, the pro- 
feſſors of it, having no direction from their great 
Maſter, might have thought themſelves at liberty to 
follow their own imaginations without controul. But 
a ſtrict adherence to the ordinances of Chriſt, and to 
them only, would put a ſtop to ſuch a conduct, and 
become the beſt foundation of a rational homage to 
the Deity. Indeed the whole hiſtory of the church 


will inform us, that where a careful attention to the | 
rules of the goſpel hath been maintained, there the 


publick ſervice of God hath been plain, ſolid, and 
edifying. While, on the other hand, a departure 
from the ſimplicity practiſed and directed by our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles, hath produced an exuberance 
of folly and ſuperſtition that is quite aſtoniſhing, and 
hath brought infinite ſcandal on the chriſtian name. 
As the wiſdom and benevolence of the Redeemer 
is thus apparent, in admitting ſome few external in- 
ſtitutions into his ſyſtem of religion; ſo with reſpect 
to the Lord's Supper in particular, what appointment 
could we think upon, that is leſs liable to objection ? 
It is plain to be underſtood ; it is eaſy to be obſerved; 
and every end. it is intended to anſwer, is deſirable and 
important. 
The manifeſtation of the Son of God is the moſt 
illuſtrious and momentous event that can poſſibly en- 
gage our meditations. To his life and death, his re- 
ſurrection and glorification, we are indebted for our 
hopes and aſſurances of pardon, peace, and happineſs. 
For our benefit he made the moſt amazing ſtoop from 
the dignity he enjoyed with the Father, poured di- 
vine inſtructions from his lips, and ſhone forth with 
an all- perfect, all- lovely example. For our be- 
nefit he ſubmitted to a courſe of the moſt evil treat- 
ment from his bitter enemies, to the agonies of the 
croſs, and to become the ſubject of death. For our 
benefit he roſe again with power and luſtre, aſcended 
into the manſions of eternal bliſs, manageth 1 . 
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the Lord's Supper. 135 
fiirs with God, and holdeth by commiſſion from him, 
the reins of government. And ſhall the amiable, the 
excellent, the beneficial” deeds of this Saviour, be 
buried in oblivion ? Forbid it gratitude, duty, in- 
tereſt ! forbid it every conſideration that can work 
upon the mind! With great wiſdom and goodneſs +: 
therefore did Jeſus inſtitute a rite which ſhould call 
his love to our memories, and awake each pious 
paſſion in our breaſts, A rite, which by the breaking 
of bread, and the pouring out of wine, ſhould eſpe- 
cially repreſent to us that molt ſignal proof of his 
and his heavenly Father's affection, when his tender 
frame was expoſed to wounds and bruiſes, and ſtreams 
of precious blood iſſued from his ſacred veins. _ 

The more we conſider the matter, the more we 
ſhall perceive that there was a peculiar propriety in 
pointing out, by a particular ordinance, a fact of ſuch 
immenſe importance in the ſcheme of revelation. 
Nay, we might venture, perhaps, to aſſert, that in 
ſome dark and corrupted ages, when the ſcriptures. 
were held from the common people, and very little 
ſtudied by the prieſts, the death of Chriſt would 
have been almoſt forgot, had not the remembrance 
of it been conſtantly kept up, by the celebration of 
the ſacrament. : 5 

Again; the vanities of the world, the allurements 
of ſenſual pleaſure, the charms of ambition, the 
ſplendour of riches; in ſhort, temptations from pre- 
ſent objects of every kind, have often too fatal an 
influence on our temper and conduct. They have a 
melancholy aptitude to draw the foul aſide to folly, 
and to obliterate the impreſſions of divine things. It 
was therefore a wiſe and kind intention of the Redeemer, 
by a frequent repetition of the Lord's Supper, to call 
back the wandering heart of man to a ſenſe of his duty 
and obligations as a chriſtian. | rw ref 

Once more : though the religion of Jeſus is alto- 
gether gentle, generous, and beneficent; though its 
whole tendency is to correct the humours, ſweeten the 
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136 4 Diſcourſe concerning 


diſpoſitions, and enlarge the affections of men; and 


though it enforceth all this upon us by motives ſur- 


priſingly powerful and affecting, yet ſuch is the per. 


verſeneſs of the human mind, that jealouſies and con- 
tentions, envy, wrath, and malice, too often find 
admittance there. Was it not then an inſtance of our 
Saviour's wiſdom and benevolence, by uniting us to- 
ether at the ſacrament, to urge the putting away of 
bitterneſs, and anger, evil ſpeaking and revenge; and 
to inſpire us with condeſcenſion, compaſſion, and | 
love ? 5 
2. From the account that hath been given of the 
nature and deſign of the Lord's Supper, we may 
perceive the folly and iniquity of thoſe unſcriptural 
terms of communion, upon which- great numbers 
have inſiſted. It is well known that ſubſcription to 


— 


a a ſet of articles; an aſſent to ſome particular doctrines 


either not found at all in the goſpel, or, at leaſt, not 
mentioned as eſſential; and a compliance with cer. 
tain ceremonies and geſtures, have in one church and 
another, been required of their members. By fuch 
impoſitions the peace of the chriſtian world hath been 
Ry diſturbed, and endleſs diſorders and ca- 

mities have prevailed in the earth. Nay, in conſe- 


- quence of ſuch impoſitions, rivers of blood have been 


ſhed among profeſſors of the ſame religion. And 
the continuance of theſe impoſitions is {till a grand 
cauſe of the diviſions, ſtrife, and uncharitableneſs, 
that ſubſiſt amidſt thoſe who are called after the name 


of the mercifu} Jeſus. But what can be more im. 


tous than for perſons to preſcribe laws and teſts, 


which Chrift himſelf hath not preſcribed ? Is not this 


to ſet ourſelves up in his ſtead, and to wreſt the do- 
minion out of his hands? The ſacrament, as it was 
by him appointed, was intended to be an uniting or- 
dinance; and none ought on any pretence to be ex- 
cluded from it, who profeſs, and appear, to be his 
ſincere followers. We ſhould therefore be ſtudious to 


keep exactly to his inſtitution, without mixing our 
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awn fancies, or bigotry, or temporal policy, with 


| what the Saviour alone had a right to direct. 
From what hath been ſaid we may correct the 


ſuperſtitious and dangerous notions which many en- 
tertain concerning the Lord's Supper. The papiſts 
ſuppoſe that the body and blood of Chriſt is actually 
preſent under the forms both of the bread and the 
wine ; and that he is ſwallowed whole by every com- 
municant. Not to inſiſt upon the infinite abſurdities 
and abſolute contradictions with which this opinion is 
clogged 3 abſurdities and contradictions that no words 


can exaggerate, and which muſt fill a thinking mind 


with the higheſt aſtoniſhment, and the warmeſt in- 
dignation; the opinion itſelf, without regard to the 
impoſſibility of its being true, is contrary to the very 
nature of the ordinance. For as it is deſigned to be 
the memorial of a paſt fact, and muſt be performed 
in remembrance of Jeſus as a perſon corporally ab- 
ſent, how can he be actually preſent? A careful exa- 
mination will, I am perſuaded, convince us, that the 
expreſſion, this is my body, doth not immediately and 
excluſively relate to the bread only, but to the whole 
action of eating; and in that caſe, there is not the 
leaſt ground for the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
even taking the words in their moſt literal ſenſe. 

The proteſtant world hath alſo been prodigiouſly 
infected with errors upon the ſame ſubject, though 


not of the ſame kind with that juſt mentioned. Some 


are ready to think that they have communicated in 
an unworthy manner, becauſe their paſſions have not 
been violently moved. Others carry their ideas of the 
ſacrament too high, by placingit at a vaſt diſtancefrom 
the common duties of religious worſhip ; and by pre- 


ferring it even to prayer, which is certainly the moſt . 
ſolemn act of devotion, in which a creature can en- 


gage. Others imagine that it ſealeth to them the 
pardon of their ſins. Nay, great numbers look upon 
it as a ſort of charm, that will give them a paſſport to 
heaven, whatever their inward diſpolitions may have 
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138  A_ Diſcourſe concerning 
been. This-Iis a ſuppoſition extremely fatal in its 
tendency, and is too much encouraged by the man. 
ner in which the communion is frequently admi- 
niſtered to dying perſons, and eſpecially condemned 
malefactors; which leadeth both them and others into 
falſe hopes that are deſtructive to their ſouls. Such 
ſentiments, and the practices which favour them, are 
in reality a ſcandal to the chriſtian name. The only 
uſe of the Lord's Supper is to impreſs thoſe affecting 
views of the death of Chriſt, and that deep ſenſe of 
our obligations as his diſciples, which ſhall be calcu. 
lated to render us truly and internally holy, juſt, and 
good; and ſhould this end not be anſwered in our 
minds, it is at beſt an idle, and if truſted in, a dan- 
gerous ceremony, 5 

4. And laſtly; we ſhould each of us be ſolicitous 
to attend upon the ſacrament, with proper qualifca- 
tions, views, and diſpoſitions. If it be aſked what 
kind of preparation is peculiarly neceflary, in order 
to our approaching the ſacred table; it may be an- 


ſwered, that the real followers of the Saviour ſhould 
always be in a prepared ſtate. | There is nothing in 


the nature of the ordinance which forbiddeth our par- 


taking of it on the moſt ſudden warning; provided 


we underſtand it in any tolerable degree, and are in- 


clined to communicate in a ſerious manner. Since 


however, particular ſeaſons are generally ſet apart for 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, which we are 
previouſly acquainted with; it muſt certainly be very 
uſeful to collect our thoughts before-hand, and to 


i furniſh.our minds with ſuitable reſlections. We ſhould 
therefore employ our meditations on the deſign and 


excellency of the goſpel; on the noble ſyſtem of 
doctrines and duties it containeth; on the illuſtrious, 


divine and complete example of the bleſſed Jeſus; on 


the important privileges, the valuable promiſes, and 

the raviſhing proſpects his revelation affords; and on 

the bright and convincing evidence with which it is 

attended. We ſhould contemplate on that ein 
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5 unparalleled benevolence of the Deity, from 
which the whole ſcheme of our redemption was de- 
rived; on the readineſs that was manifeſted by the 
Son of God in undertaking our cauſe ; and on his 


| wonderful tranſactions, in the proſecution of his great 


work; Above all, we ſhould impreſs upon our ſouls 
a ſtrong ſenſe of the ſpecial and immediate purpoſes 
for which the ſacrament was appointed. 

When we actually join in communion, we ſhould 
be concerned that our affections are properly directed, 
and warmly engaged. To have our hearts fixed upon 
the vanities, or profits, or Cares of the world, while 
we are preſent at the ſacred table, 1s certainly a direct 
violation of the ordinance : and therefore we ſhould 
be extremely deſirous to maintain a right temper and 
behaviour at that time. We ſhould ftudy to abſtract 
our thoughts, as much as poſſible, from every fo- 
reign, every terreſtrial conſideration ; and to have our 
pious paſſions fervently employed in the ſolemn ſer- 
vice. Retire, O my ſoul,* we may each of us ſay, 
from this inferior ſcene of things; from all its plea- 
ſures, and all its purſuits; and hold communion 
« with the Father, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt. Medi- 
tate upon that infinite grace of God which contrived 
the amazing plan that diſplayeth pardon, peace, and 
* endleſs happineſs, to ſo undeſerving a creature as 
thou art. Recollect that ſurpriſing condeſcenſion 
and tenderneſs of the Redeemer, which induced him 
* to bring down ſalvation from heaven to earth. Call 
to mind the admirable inſtructions he offered, the 
charming pattern he exhibited, the hard labours and 
ſufferings he endured, in the courſe of his miniſtry. 
Eſpecial call to mind the ignominy, the reproaches, 
* the agonies he went thro', when he hung upon the 
* croſs, and brought in everlaſting mercy. Think 
* upon theſe affecting ſubjects, till thy heart is filled 
with ſorrow for thine iniquities ; till thy faith be- 
* cometh lively, active, and fruitful ; till thy gratitude 


* and love are elevated to the higheſt pitch ; till thy 
5 » obedi- 


146 A Diſcourſe concerning 
. © obedience is rendered uniform, ſteady, and complete, 
© Haſt thou, O my God, and Parent of univerſal na- 
© ture, ſo illuſtriouſly manifeſted thy compaſſion to 
- © ſinners, as not to ſpare thy own Son? Haſt thou ſent 
© the Saviour into this lower world, in order to raiſe 
© the children of men to immortality, perfection, and 
glory? And am I now in thy preſence, on purpoſe to 
< celebrate that inſtitution, which requireth me to com. 
© memorate the death of the Meſſiah ; to declare my 
public acceptance of his excellent revelation, and 
© my regard to my chriſtian brethren ? May then the 
© remembrance of his beneficence dwell upon my 
mind and my tongue, for ever and ever | May ] con- 
< fider, and comply with the intention of his goſpel! 
And may the ſentiments of kindneſs and charity to- 
<* wards all my fellow men and fellow diſciples, reign 
in my breaſt, with increaſing purity, and increaſing 
r | | | 

Such are the views which ſhould poſſeſs our ſouls, 
when we partake of the Lord's Supper. But it will 
ſignify little, to entertain theſe views at that time, 
unleſs the effects of them are apparent in our future 
- converſation. A tranſient flow of affections, or ſallies 
of immediate delight, were not principally intended 
in the ordinance. The bleſſed Jeſus did not ordain it 
as a ceremony, or a charm ; but as a proper method 
of eſtabliſhing our hearts in pious and virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions. Though you have therefore, O! chriſtians, 
obeyed the Redeemer's command, in this appoint- 
ment, and have found your paſſions greatly moved; 
yet that is not the whole that is required at your 
hands. For hence it may juſtly be expected that you 
ſhould live to the honour of your divine Maſter. As 
you have ſolemnly profeſſed your faith in him, and 
your love towards him, the reality of your faith and 
love ſhould be evidenced by walking more ſtrictly in 
the way of his precepts; and by abounding in that 
heavenly character and temper, which his ſpotleſs ex- 
ample fo engagingly recommendeth. Thus only, 
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will the ſacrament become ſubſervient to the moſt be- 
neficial purpoſes. Thus only, will it be inſtrumental 
in qualifying us for ſharing in the dignity and felicity 
flefled by our exalted Saviour. And God grant 
that all the followers of his Son, may by uniting to- 
ether at the communion, advance from holineſs to 
Folineſs, till they ſhall arrive at the regions of ever- 
laſting bliſs. Amen, 
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On the Nature and Foundations of reli 
gious, chriſtian, and ſocial Worſhip. 


„„ [BULKLE v.] 
FR : * 
Ion iv. 23, 4. 


But the hour cometh, and now 1s, when the true 

worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit 
and in truth: for the Father ſeeketh ſuch 10 
worſhip him. 
Ship him muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth; 


- 


| HESE words are part of that e e 
Which paſſed between our bleſſed Saviour 
and a woman of Samaria; and which we 

have recorded at large in this fourth chapter of ſaint 
John's goſpel. The woman perceiving, by the know- 
ledge he had of ſome of the circumſtances of her own 
life, that he was a prophet, propoſes to him a queſtion 
which was much agitated, between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans of thoſe days, in order to have his determi- 
nation and judgment upon it. Our Fathers, ſays 


 < ſhe, worſhipped in this mountain, (meaning mount 


| *© Getfzim) and ye ſay, that in Jeruſalem is the place 
“ where men ought to worſhip.” $0 
Upon the death of Solomon the Iſraelites were di- 

vided into two Kingdoms, the tribes of Judah agd Ben- 
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On the. Nature, &c. 143 
jamin adhering to Rehoboam his ſon, and the other 
ten tribes chuſing Jeroboam to reign over them. In 
proceſs of time Eſer-haddon king of Aſſyria, carried 
the ten tribes captive, and ſent a colony from ſome 
of the other provinces under his government, to take 
poſſeſſion of and inhabit their country. Theſe ſtran- 
gers, upon their firſt coming to dwell in the cities of 
Samaria, continued in the practice of their former 


idolatries, till Eſer-haddon ſent amongſt them ſome 
of the Ifraclitiſh prieſts, whom he had carried away 


captive to inſtruct them in the Jewiſh manner of wor- 
ſhiping the true God of the univerſe, to which they 
conformed, but ſtill joined to it the worſhip of their 
other Gods and their graven images. But, after 
ſome time, many of the Jews being intermingled 
with them, they wholy left off their idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, and adhered to that of the true God only, ac- 
cording to the method preſcribed by the law of Moſes 
and the practice of the Jews inhabiting Judea, ex- 
cepting that inſtead of offering up their ſacrifices and 
performing their more public and ſolemn rites at Je- 


ruſalem, they uſed for theſe purpoſes the temple built 


by Sanballat on mount Gerizim, in oppoſition to that 
which was at Jeruſalem. In vindication of them- 
ſelves, in making mount Gerizim the place of wor- 


ſhip inftead of the Jeruſalem-temple, they pleaded 


that their forefathers had worſhipped in that moun- 
tain; and thus conſecrated it in a more ſpecial man- 
ner for religious ſervices, long before that temple was 
built, referring to what is recorded in the book of 


Geneſis concerning Jacob's building an altar at Sha- 


lem a city of Shechem. This brief account is ſuffi- 
cient for explaining the queſtion which the Samaritan 
woman here propoſes to our Saviour. Let us there- 
fore now proceed to conſider the anſwer he gives to 
it. And, in the firſt place he intimates to her, that 
her queſtion was not of near ſo much importance as 
the ſeemed to apprehend. The point ſhe deſires him 
to give his judgment upon was, whether Jeruſalem or 


mount 
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mount Gerizim was the proper place of worſhip; and 
he aſſures her, in anſwer, that the time was coming, 
when neither in the one place nor in the other ſhould 

men worſhip the Father, plainly referring to the goſ. 
pel-diſpenſation, which he himſelf was about to in- 
troduce, by which the whole ceremonial law, and con- 
ſequently all ſuch diſtinction of places, would be abo. 
liſhed, and which would inculcate upon men no other 
worſhip than what might with equal eaſe and propriety 
be performed in one place as in another. Having thus 
informed her, that her queſtion was of little or no 
importance, he proceeds to obſerve to her that, what- 
ever was determined as to the place, it was certain 
that the worſhip itſelf was more regular and exact 
among the Jews, than among the Samaritans ; that 
they had juſter notions of the God whom they wor- 
ſhipped, and that the nature of true and acceptable 
religion was better underſtood amongſt them ; for this 
is evidently the meaning of thoſe words, Te wor- 
e ſhip ye know not what; we know what we worſhip, 
« for ſalvation is of the Jews.” He then enlarges 
upon his firſt hint, and aſſures her that, by the goſ- 
pel-· doctrine, which was then begun to be publiſhed 
to the world, it would appear in the ſtrongeſt and 
_ cleareſt light, that thoſe were the only true and ac- 
ceptable worſhipers of God, who worſhipped him 
with an honeſt intention and a good heart; that all 
ſuch would moſt certainly be accepted of him, in 


Wuhatſoever place their religious ſervices were per- 


formed; and that whatever regularity there might be 
in the external performances, they would not be in 
the leaſt degree acceptable, if this goodneſs of diſpo- 
ſition were wanting in the worſhiper : and that it could 
not poſſibly be otherwiſe, conſidering the nature, per- 
fections, and character of God; who is a pure ſpirit, 
poſſeſſed of all the excellencies of a moſt perfect mind, 


who, therefore, cannot be pleaſed with mere external 


and bodily ſervices, but muſt regard them no farther 
than as they are performed with a good — 
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and on-account of their tendency towards confirming 


and improving good diſpoſitions in the heart. The 


« hour cometh and now is, when the true worſhipers 
« ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth, for 
« the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. God is a 


| « ſpirit, and they who worſhip him muſt worſhip him 


« jn ſpirit and in truth.” As the remarks, which theſe 
words conlidered in connection with that whole con- 
ference, of which they are the concluding part, do 
immediately ſuggeſt to our thoughts, are of ſuch a 
kind, as moſt clearly to point out the nature and 
foundations of religious and chriſtian worſhip, it will 
be highly uſeful to enter upon a more particular con- 
ſideration of them. And 75 | 
Firſt, we cannot but reflect a while upon the ſu- 
perior excellency of the chriſtian religion, in being ſo 
much better calculated for giving men juſt and worthy 
ſentiments upon this head than the law of Moſes. 
When we find the Samaritan woman uſhering in 
what ſhe had to ſay to our Saviour, by telling him 
that ſhe perceived him to be a prophet, it might have 
been expected that ſhe was about to aſk him ſome 
important queſtion relating to the nature, perfection, 
and government of God, to the grounds of accept- 
ance with him, or to the rewards and puniſhments of 
a future ſtate. Yet it ſeems that what was upper- 
moſt in her mind, what immediately occurred to her 
as a matter of great importance, and highly proper 
to be propoſed to a perſon of ſo extraordinary a cha- 
racter, as our bleſſed Saviour appeared to be, was 
only, whether it was more acceptable to God that 
men ſhould worſhip him at Jeruſalem or on mount 
Gerizim ? Nor was there any thing in this that was 
greatly foreign to the nature and genius of that reli- 
gious inſtitution, to which ſhe adhered. For the Sa- 
maritans, as we have obſerved, did, as well as the 
Jews, receive the law of Moſes as of divine authority. 
And as it is well known how very particular and cir- 
cumſtantial that law is with reſpect to the ceremony 
Vor. II. 9 L | and 
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and outward part of worſhip; ſo its peculiar exactneſ 
as to the place of worſhip may be ſeen at large in the 
xii, chapter of the book of Deuteronomy. However 
wiſe and well ordered obſervances and rites' of this 
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te every nation, he who feareth God and worketh 
cc righteouſneſs is accepted of him ;” that God dwells 
« not in temples made with hands, neither is wor- 
« ſhiped with mens hands, as tho” he needed any 
« thing, ſeeing he giveth to all life and breath and 
« all things.” The ſpiritual and refined nature of 
religion, the univerſal acceptableneſs of pious and holy 
diſpoſitions in the ſight of God, and his high delight 
and complacency in the prevalence of righteouſneſs 
and goodneſs amongſt men, is beautifully repreſented 
in tae goſpel, by way of alluſion to the rites and ce- 
remonies of Judaiſm, of which it expreſſes a juſt diſ- 
dain when compared with its own more enlarged and 
elevated principles, by the application of its phraſes 
to other ſubjects of a more intereſting and far nobler 
nature; not only to the condeſcending love of Chriſt, 
& ano his innocence, patience, meekneſs, and conſum - 
th mate virtue both in life and death; but alſo to the 
ic br. BY virtuous temper and actions of all who profeſs his re- 
gion, ſpeaking of the whole collective body of 
Vun good and worthy Chriſtians, as the temple of God. 
PN (© Know ye not, ſays Saint Paul, that ye are the 
« temple of God?) and of every one, who leads a 


_ life of devotion, ſobriety, and charity, as a prieſt 
2 . f offering up the acceptable ſacrifices of praiſe, love, and 
nch ne obedience. For thus faint Peter elegantly deſcribes 
2 0 dar temper and diſpoſition of mind, with which the 
cho goſpel was intended to inſpire all who ſhould embrace 
5 it. “ Ye alſo as lively ſtones are built up a ſpiritual 


core % houſe, an holy prieſthood, to offer up ſpiritual ſa 
0) - il © crifices, acceptable to God, by Jefus Chriſt.” And 
Lirino. theſe alluſions to the'rites and ceremonies of the 
121 Moſaic law ate ſo juſt and beautiful, they ſeem like- 
e Wiſe, to be very happily calculated for weaning the 
Jewiſh people, after a gradual and imperceptible 
manner, from their exceſſive attachment to the things 
themſelves, by ſuggeſting a ſublimer ſenſe, in which 
they might make uſe of the very terms that denoted 
them. The great and important principles of = 
Nee : 2 war 
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ward ſanctity, of the devotion of the heart to Gag! 
and of the conformity of the temper and life to the 
character and example of the ſupreme Deity, in order 
to the being accepted of him, and as the neceſſary 
and only foundation for his favour and eſteem, are 
indeed apparently and frequently inſiſted on in the 
law of Moſes, and inculcated with great earneſtneſs 
and ſtrength by the prophets, together with the utter 
vanity and inſignificancy of all external ſervices with. 
out this inward goodneſs, as might be made appear 
by a variety of beautiful and lively paſſages to that 
purpoſe. But till. the very great mixture of- cere. 
monial rites and obſervances, which make the pecu- 
"har and diſtinguiſhing part of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion, and with which it ſo greatly abounds, and which 
did not tend to anſwer any directly moral purpoſes, 
but only, in the general, to draw off the people's 
minds from the abominable idolatries of the neigh- 
bouring nations, by fixing their attention to cere- 
monies that were at leaſt of an innocent and inoffen- 
ſive nature, and the very nice and punctilious exact. 
neſs, with which theſe ceremonies are enumerated, 
and the obſervance of them inforced, muſt needs ren- 
der it by far leſs lovely and engaging to generous 
minds, and make it appear to be not at all. adapted 
for being the univerſal, fixed, and ſtanding religion 
of mankind, or for raiſing its profeſſors to any ſu- 
blime and elevated improvements in virtue. and like- 
. neſs to God. Whereas the goſpel, by its refined pre- 
cepts of morality, by the inward goodneſs, - by the 
unfeigned, warm benevolence it ſo ſtrongly inculcates, 
and the noble and diſintereſted motives it - makes 
uſe of, appears to be the religion of pure and un- 
corrupted nature, the religion of angels and of hea- 
ven. And by theſe conſiderations we eaſily ſee how 
much Chriſtianity is injured and diſhonoured by thoſe 
who repreſent it only as a more perfect Judaiſm, who 
draw their ideas of its worth and excellence not from 
the eſſential and unalterable principles a but 
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from the peculiarities of a religious diſpenſation, de · 
ſigned to be only temporary, and adapted to the taſte 
and inclinations of a people peculiarly ſtupid and per- 
verſe, and who, when they would be thought to ex- 
hibit its moſt important doctrines, do it only by 
carrying thoſe peculiarities to a higher degree; thus 
transferring not merely terms and phraſes, but ideas 
and ſentiments of a comparatively mean and deſpicable 
nature, to a character of the moſt conſummate worth 


and dignity, and in proportion to the ſtreſs which is 


laid upon theſe things muſt the moral force and 
energy of the goſpel be abated, and conſequently its 
great and ultimate deſign obſtructed and oppoſed. 
But I proceed to a | 


Second obſervation, which is moſt directly and 


immediately ſuggeſted in the words of the text; and 
that is, that the ſpiritual and true worſhip of God, 


mends, and in the inculcating of which, after ſo 
ſtrong and powerful a manner, its glory and ex- 


dently founded upon our natural reaſonings from the 
perfections of God. This is plainly ſuppoſed by our 
Saviour, when he ſays, God is a fpirit, and they 
* who werſhip him muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and 
in truth.” | | 

Since God is a pure and perfect ſpirit, without any 
af the properties of matter, and without any of thoſe 
affections which reſult from an organized and bodily 
frame, it muſt from hence immediately follow, that 
no external or bodily ſervices can be, upon their own 
account, in the leaſt degree, acceptable to him, or at 
al available towards recommending us to his favour, 
No enlargement can make this inference plainer than 
it does at firſt ſight appear. And as it may be thus 
dearly and immediately deduced from the general 
notion of God as a ſpirit, that external ſervices alone, 
and conſidered merely in themſelves, cannot have 
any the leaſt tendency to recommend us to his favour, 


L 3 ſo 


which the goſpel ſo much inſiſts upon and recom- - 


cellency* conſiſts, is likewiſe moſt clearly and evi- 
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ſo by conſidering thoſe attributes and thoſe moral 
perfections which are eſſential to this ſupreme eternal 
mind, and of which he has given ſuch abundant 
and convincing proof in the ſurrounding works of 
creation, it will ſtill more evidently appear, that 
nothing but inward purity and goodneſs of diſpoſition 
can be available to theſe purpoſes. Can it ever be 
thought that mere external ſervices, the homage and 
humble geſtures of the body, or the ſacrifices of the 
lips will in the leaſt degree recommend to the favour 
and approbation of the ſupreme Creator, one, who 
notwithſtanding theſe outward appearances of devo. 
tion and worſhip, plainly manifeſts, by his irregula- 
rities in relative and ſocial life, by the little care he 
takes to do good according to his abilities, or even to 
avoid injuring others and diſturbing the peace, order, 
and quiet of the world, that his temper is quite the 
reverſe of what appears, by undeniable demonſtration 
to be the character of Deity ; and that he has not, 
whatever may be his pretence, any inward veneration 
for the moral perfections of God, or gratitude for the 
mercies and favours which he has received from him! 
Is it poſſible that a kind-hearted and friendly man, 
Who is warm in the intereſt of his fellow-creatures, 
eager and ſtedfaſt in the purſuit of every deſign, 
which he apprehends to be calculated for the good 
of others, ſhould have any the leaſt degree of eſteem 
and favour for one, who, whilſt he flatters and ap- 
plauds him, and profeſſes to admire his benevolent 
and uſeful. conduct, his great and generous deſigns, 
does plainly prove by the tenor of his life and con- 
verſation, directly repugnant to all views of this kind, 
that he has no manner of real eſteem and value for 
him? And ſhall that inconſiſtency and contradiction 
in moral character, be imputed to the infinitely pure 
and all- perfect Deity, which we could not, without 
the greateſt impropriety, aſcribe to a truly good and 
virtuous man? Nothing can poſſibly afford the leaſt 
ſhadow for expectations of divine favour, founded 


upon 


clea 
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upon mere external and bodily ſervices, be they ever 
ſo pompous and ſolemn, and ever ſo often repeated, 
without ſuppoſing that, notwithſtanding the pure ſpi-. 
ritual and holy nature of God, he may yet be de- 
ceiyed by theſe ſpecious appearances, and be made to 
apprehend that there is in the temper of the mind a 
diſpoſition anſwerable to them when really there is 
not. But even here the natural notions, which we 
have of the {elf-exiſtent and eternal ſpirit, the original 
ſource of all beings, will moſt clearly convince us of 
yanity and preſumption. For muſt not he who made 
heaven and earth, and who continually ſupports and 
upholds them in exiſtence, of neceſſity fill both with 
his preſence? Muſt not he who firſt framed the hu- 
man heart, and by whoſe inceſſant and never-failing 
agency the ſoul of man is ſupported in life, conſciouſ- 
neſs, and activity, be thoroughly and intimately ac- 
quainted with whatever paſſes within it, and with the 
real and true principle of mind, from which our va- 
rious actions and forms of outward behaviour pro- 
ceed ? Thus by contemplating the attributes and mo- 
ral perfections of God, and the nature and deſign of 
his government in the world, may we eaſily and moſt 

* diſcern, that from ſuch creatures as we, who 
are capable of being convinced by the ſurrounding 
evidences of nature, of a ſupreme and all- directing 
Deity, and of obſerving the tokens and footſteps of 
his goodneſs, with admiration and delight, and with 
affectionate gratitude and love, and of cultivating in 


our own minds the ſimilar principles of benevolence 


and goodneſs, that from us, I ſay, ſuch diſpoſitions are 
indiſpenſably required, in order to our being qualified 
for the divine favour, that the true and proper wor- 
ſhip of God muſt conſiſt in our exerciſing, cultivating, 
ni endeavouring continually to improve in them, 
and that without this all outward and bodily ſervices 
whatſoeyer, muſt be looked upon by him with the 


higheſt reſentment and diſdain. And from what has 


been ſaid to illuſtrate this and the former obſervation, 
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and from the manner in which our Saviour points 
out to the Samaritan woman, wherein the true wor. 
| ſhip of God conſiſts, we may moſt naturally take oc. 
caſion to remark further, in the „ 

Third place, how much the religion of nature and 
the wee; harmoniſe with each other, and conſpire in 
giving us the ſame ideas and ſentiments with reſpect 
to that which is of ſuch high, eſſential importance 
in every religion, namely, the nature of thoſe ſervices 
by which we may become acceptable to Deity, and 
be qualified for his approbation. That God is a 
pure and perfect ſpirit, the merciful and benevolent 
father and governor of the univerſe, that he is in- 
finite in knowledge and underſtanding, and therefore 
moſt thoroughly and exactly acquainted with the in- 
tentions and diſpoſitions of all his reaſonable creatures, 
is the plain and obvious dictate of nature and reaſon : 
from: whence immediately follows that other great 
principle of natural religion, that, in order to our 
ſerving him acceptably, we muſt have an inward re- 
verence and love of his character, and muſt endeavour 
to form ourſelves into a reſemblance of his perfections 
and excellencies. And theſe are the very principles and 
this the manner of reaſoning, which our Saviour him- 
ſelf makes uſe of, when inſtructing the Samaritan 
woman in the nature and principles of his own reli- 
gion. The like harmony might be eaſily obſerved and 
traced out in other particulars; and indeed in this in- 
ſtance alone, this mutual connexion and agreement 


between natural religion and the Chriſtian inſtitution, 


ſo far as relates to a rule of temper and the govern- 
ing maxims of life and conduct, and the neceſſary and 
certain qualifications for the divine favour, may not 
improperly be ſaid to appear in its full view and real 


extent; ſince the worſhipping God * in ſpirit and 
*in truth” includes in it every thing that relates to 


moral practice, every thing that is of eſſential and 


intrinſic worth, either in the religion of nature or of 


Jeſus, the whole of that temper and conduct which 
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it is the deſign of both to promote and eſtabliſh 
amongſt men. Thus it appears that as to their lead- 
ing and fundamental principles, as to their ultimate 
deſign and end, as to thoſe things which both re- 
commend and enforce upon us, as of ſupreme and 
ultimate importance, they are one and the ſame, and 
that in this reſpect no diſtinction at all can with any 
juſtice or propriety be made between the religion of 
nature and the religion of Jeſus : that they are different 
religions in no other ſenſe than as they are different 


methods, (the one in ſubſerviency and ſubordination 
to the other) of enforcing the ſame grand truths, and 


of anſwering the ſame important purpoſes of virtue 
and of likeneſs to God, in the holineſs and felicity of 
his nature; and that the beſt and moſt perfect notion 
of the Chriftian inſtitution is, that it confirms our na- 


tural ideas relating to the perfections and character of 


God, and the defigns and views of his government in 
the world, that it has been a ſignal and illuſtrious 
inſtrument of providence in directing mens thoughts 
to theſe moſt important and intereſting ſubjects of 


ſpeculation, that by its miraculous atteſtation it bears 


an additional teſtimony to all moral obligations, that 


it contains additional motives ariſing from its peculiar 


diſcoveries to the practice of that virtue, which is the 
eſſential, invariable, and univerſal law of nature, and 
that by ſuch additional evidences and motives, to 
which its poſitive inſtitutions are deſigned to engage 
our attention, it furniſhes us with the compleateſt aids 
and affiſtances for our attaining to the true dignity 


and perfection of our being, and for the _— 


ourſelves in every thing that is agreeable to that ran 
and order, in which we ſtand amongſt the creatures 


of God. A thorough and intimate acquaintance 


therefore with the principles of natural religion, and 


the conſidering Chriſtianity as introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed with a ole and intire view to the promoting 


of moral virtue and goodneſs amongſt mankind, muſt 
be the true key by which to underſtand the — 
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of the New Teſtament, without which verbal criticiſm 
and alphabetic indexes can be of little ſignificancy or 
avail, can at beſt only amuſe, but will indeed rather 
perplex and confound us, and under the vain and 
pecious appearance of knowledge confirm us the 
more in our ignorance and our falſe apprehenſions of 
things. And all thoſe, who inſtead of applying them. 
ſelves to the diligent and careful ſtudy = the religion 
of nature, depreciate and undervalue it, muſt of courſe 
and exactly to the ſame degree, depreciate and under. 
value the religion of Jeſus. Nor can any thing be 
more directly inconſiſtent with our Saviour's oyn 
practice, who, we ſee, when informing the Samaritan 
woman concerning the genius and 0 75 of his own 
religion, has recourſe to the principles of nature and 
the deductions of reaſon, expreſsly repreſenting it a 
the end of the goſpel-diſpenſation to promote a con. 
formity to them. Thus have I endeavoured to point 
to you [thoſe reflections which naturally ariſe from 


that part of our Saviour's conference with the woman 
of Samaria, which relates to the place of worſhip. 


As a proper improvement of the ,whole, let us be 


careful to act in a manner agreeable to thoſe import 


ant principles of religion, which nature, reaſon, and 


_ chriſtianity thus jointly conſpire in recommending to 
our moſt ſerious attention and rg. Nothing that 


has been faid can, if rightly underſtood, be thought 


in the leaſt to derogate from or diſparage the reaſon- 


ableneſs and advantage of an external and public wor- 
mip. In the mere form of which, conſidered in itſelf, 
tho' there can indeed be nothing that will avail to- 
wards giving any real worth to our characters or 
towards rendering us acceptable in the ſight of God; 
yet it is evident we live in a world, the cares or plea: 
Jures of which are almoſt perpetually employing our 
thoughts, and are apt to engroſs by far too much of 
our attention and regard, and to leave little or no 
room for that reflection upon religious and moral ſub- 
jects, which is of ſuch evident and great ene, 
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for ſupporting the life and vigour of virtuous af- 
fections in the ſoul, without which it is to be ſo greatly 
feared that the ſnares and amuſements of the world 
will have an unhappy and fatal influence upon our 
tempers, and to the want of which we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe the degeneracy of mankind to be principally 


' owing: and that therefore it is highly expedient and 


neceflary that there ſhould be ſome regular method 
of exciting and renewing men's attention to the great 
truths relating to religion and moral practice; for 
which purpoſe nothing can appear better or more di- 
rectly calculated than the exerciſes of religious and ſo- 
cial worſhip. Nor can any thing ſurely, without the 

ateſt impropriety, abſurdity, and contradiction, 
e repreſented as foreign to true religion, which tho? 
it be not. religion itſelf, is yet a moſt natural and 
likely means of promoting that which is ſo. Nay 
farther, tho? nothing can indeed be more inſignificant 
and worthleſs than the engaging in theſe outward forms 
of devotion, without a religious intention and ſerious 
engagement of the mind; yet as theſe things are ſo 
natural and likely a means of encouraging, ſtrength- 
ening, and improving the virtuous temper in the ſoul, 


the applying' and making uſe of them with this ex- 


preſs intention and deſign, muſt partake of the nature 
of virtue, and be a direct inſtance of that true and 
ſpiritual worſhip, which our Saviour repreſents in the 
text, as that alone which is or can be acceptable in 
the ſight of God; ſince to deſign, aim at, and intend 
virtue, muſt be in itſelf virtuous. And as an exter- 
nal worſhip is ſo natural a method of cheriſhing and 
confirming the virtuous temper, ſo it is, in another 


way than that juſt now mentioned, as to ſome of its 


8, a natural and therefore a juſt and proper ex- 


preſſion of ſuch a temper : for it is, I believe, ſcarce 
poſſible for creatures of our ſocial make, if we feel 
in our own minds any warm and lively ſentiments of 
devotion, reverence, and love towards God, and ad- 
miration of his glorious perfections, not to take a 


plea- 
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pleaſure in joining with others, whom we apprehend 


dico have the ſame pious affections in their minds, in 


offering up public and united thankſgivings, praiſes, 
and adorations to the benevolent and moſt merciful 
father of the univerſe. This is the meaning, theſe 
the natural ends and uſes of the inſtrumental duties of 
religion; thus conſiſtent are they with the nature of 
religion, conſidered as a ſpiritual worſhip, and as the 


devotion and obedience of the heart; and thus di- 
rectly are they calculated to promote and improve it. 


Let us therefore be exceeding careful that in making 
uſe of them we do it with that ſeriouſneſs and good 
intention of mind, without which the external per- 


formances will be nothing but a ſolemn mockery of 


God, and, inſtead of anſwering any good and value- 


. able purpoſe, can only aggravate the guilt and diſ- 
| _ Honour of a vitious and corrupt temper, and increaſe 


the divine diſpleaſure againſt us. We are indeed to re- 
member that every thing which goes under the name 


of religious worſhip is not equally, well calculated for 


fubſerving thoſe valuable. and excellent purpoſes of 


which we have been fpeaking. The original and 


true deſign of external ſervices in religion and the 
public exerciſes of devotion is to encourage fixed and 
lively contemplations upon the adorable attributes of 
God, to inſpire a warm and ſteady affection towards 
kim, to humble our minds under a ſenſe of the ſcan- 
tineſs and imperfection of our virtuous attainments, 
to impreſs them with firm apprehenſions of the real 
unportance, of the abſolute and unalterable neceſſity 
ef conformity to the rules of virtue and the image 


of God, in order to our fulfilling the obligations of 


nature and the appointed duties of our ſocial cha- 
racter, and to our enjoying that ſubſtantial and ſublime 


happineſs, which mult be the reſult of divine appro- 


bation ; to excite the ſentiments of extenſive and uni- 


verſal beneyolence, and to engage us by the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt powerful motives to the unwearied practice 


of goodneſs : and it is ſolely from their tendency to 
8 | | 2 
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mote theſe purpoſes that they derive their worth 
and excellency. Conſequently, when thoſe, who are 


| called upon to conduct the public ſolemnities of re- 
ligion, repreſent the attributes of the ſupremeDeity in 
2 manner that tends to give us unworthy conceptions 


of his nature, and to leſſen our ſenſe of the amiable- 
neſs and unrivaled excellence of the divine character, 
when religion is by any ſuch exhibited to view in 
gloomy and forbidding colours, when other things 
are propoſed and recommended as of equal, if not of 
greater importance than the eſſential laws of moral 
goodneſs, when the ſour, uncharitable temper of bi- 
gotry and party-zeal is ſtrenuouſly inculcated, then 
are our religious and public ſolemnities perverted from 
their genuine and true 75 50 ſo far is their glory de- 
parted from them, and ſo far are they calculated for 


encouraging a temper quite oppoſite to that which 


conſtitutes the eſſential nature of pure and undefiled 
religion. | : 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not be im- 


proper to remark, that the appropriating ſome parti- 
cular day for the exerciſes of religion, is founded 


upon exactly the ſame principles as public worſhip in 
If the one be reaſonable and proper, the 


general. 


- 


other muſt be equally ſo; ſince it is evident that 


public worſhip cannot be carried on with any tolerable 
decency or convenience, unleſs there be ſome ſtated 
time ſet apart, by common conſent, for that purpoſe, 


and therefore all thoſe paſſages of the New Teſtament, 


which encourage and injoin a public worſhip, are fo 
many obligations upon us to the obſervance of ſuch a 
day. And for obſerving that particular day, which 
we call the Lord's-day, as the ſeaſon for the public 
folemnities of religion, the general concurrence and 
agreement of the community to which we belong, is 


2 foundation abundantly ſufficient ; eſpecially as it 


ſeems countenanced by the example of the very earlieſt 
Chriſtians, and even of the Apoſtles themſelves. As 
for what is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the ſabbath, Go 
9 | ept 
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Js conclude, let us by a 
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kept on the ſeventh day of the week, it is obſervable 


that our Saviour expreſſes himſelf concerning it in 
ſuch a manner, as naturally to direct our thoughts 
to Moſes, as the original author and founder of it. 
The paſſage I refer to (John vii. 19.) is as follows: 


Did not Moſes give you the (or a) law, and yet 


none of you. keepeth the (or that) law :” meaning 


# . 


the law of the Sabbath; ſince he is there ſpeaking of 


the general violation of that law among the Jews, by 


the circumciſion of their children on the ſabbath- 


day, as what was a full juſtification of himſelf to 


them, for his making a man whole on the ſabbath- 
day. This obſervation is farther confirmed by con- 
ſidering that in this very diſcourſe, our Saviour diſ. 
tinguiſnes circumciſion by this note. of peculiarity, 
that it was not of Moſes, (that is, not of Moſes 
only and originally) but of the fathers; by which 
diſtinction our Saviour has moſt probably pointed out 
the very principles, upon which the Jews themſelves 
proceeded, in making the law of the ſabbath to give 
way to that of circumciſion, wheneyer there happen- 
ed to be a competition between them, namely that 
circumciſion was a prior, and therefore (as they pre- 
ſumed) a more ſacred inſtitution. And thus we are 
authoriſed to look upon the ſabbath as an ordinance 


purely Jewiſh, on the mention made of it in the book 


of Geneſis, as no other than an hiſtorical anticipation, 
according to what has been fo juſtly and pertinently 
alledged upon this head, and upon the whole to con- 
ſicler it as no more binding upon Chriſtians than ary 
other part of the ceremonial law; which has been 
long ſince aboliſhed by the goſpel. 
regular and ſerious at- 
tendance upon the ſocial exerciſes of divine worſhip, 
and by every other well adapted method, be endea- 
vouring to cultivate in our minds, that principle of 
univerſal charity and ſincere benevolence, that reve- 


rence towards God, that unfeigned and lively grati- 
dude for all his mercies, and that conformity to his 
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rfections and character, which ſo far as they pre 
vail will infallibly ſecure to us the favour of our 

eat, ſupreme Creator, remembring that this ſpiritual 
and refined worſhip is not leſs agreeable to our own 
natures, than it is conformable to the divine character 
and perfections. How inadequate and inſufficient 
mere external form and ſhew, be it ever fo glittering 
and ſplendid, muſt be for anſwering the purpoſes of 
human happineſs, and how vaſtly they muſt fall ſhort 


of the true dignity of our natures, muſt be evident 


to every one who has not dreadfully debaſed the ori- 
ginal powers and principles of his mind, by groveling 
aims and low purſuits. Whereas by cultivating in 
our hearts the temper of piety and benevolence, by a 
conſtant endeavour to improve more and more in 
theſe amiable diſpoſitions, we aſſert our rank and 
dignity. as men, we act in a manner agreeable to 
the order of nature, engage in that purſuit, which 


| is, by the make and conſtitution of our minds, 


pointed out to us as the higheſt and nobleſt, enjoy 
the ſublimeſt pleaſures, lay the foundation for a. 
perpetual increaſe of them, and ſhall, by continuing 


tinually advancing. into higher and more glorious de- 
grees of likeneſs, not merely to the angelic, but even 
to the divine character. Mee 
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ſtedfaſt and unſhaken in the practice of virtue, be con- 
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DISCOURSE VIII. 
The Reaſonableneſs and Advantage of 


publick Worſhip. 
{ Hottand. } 
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Net forſaking the afſembling of ourſelves together, 


* os the Manner of fome is. 


O enquire into the ground, and original of 
| publick worſhip, is both an entertaining and 
EF N ſpeculation: it is entertaining, as 
it may help us to account for a practice, that has pre- 
vailed in all ages and nations of the world : and it is 
uſeful, as by this means we may learn how far, and 
for what reaſons, we are obliged to comply with it. 
And firſt, There are ſome principles in human na- 
ture, which powerfully incline men to worſhip God 
in ſociety. Mankind in general, are ſo formed, as 
to feel great pleaſure in real devotion. To reverence 
the king of heaven and earth; to adore his wiſdom 
and goodneſs ; gratefully to acknowledge the paſt, 
and to ſupplicate the future care and bounties of his 
providence ; are delightful employments to ever 
' pious mind. The pleaſures which flow from th 
exerciſes, are not inconſiderable, when they are en- 
joyed in private; but being ſhared with others, they 
become far more exalted and raviſhing. It is then the 
| | | devout 
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devout paſſions ariſe in us with the greateſt ardor, and 
are attended with the moſt exquiſite delight, even 
when we obſerve the expreſſions of them in the words, 
countenance, and geſture of thoſe about us. Our own 
devotion is kindled, or increaſed by that of others, 
and the ſatis faction we take in it, heightened by con- 
ſidering, that numbers are partaking with us the ſame 
entertainment. Upon theſe accounts we may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that mankind are naturally diſpoſed to 
zoin together in divine worſhip ; and, that ſuppoſing 
neither God nor man had made any laws about it, it 
would have been no more extraordinary, if they had 
aſſembled for this purpoſe, than for the enjoyment of 

any other pleaſures. Hs 
But in almoſt all nations, lawgivers and magiſtrates 
have encouraged this, propenſity of mankind to reli- 
TOE gion. It was eaſily underſtood, that piety was a 
er, main ſupport of juſtice ; and that the ſenſe of a ſu- 
preme power, the inſpector of human affairs, the 

avenger of wrong, and the patron of virtue, had a 

manifold tendency to ftrengthen the bonds of ſociety, 

to reſtrain men from ſecret wickedneſs ; to check the 
infolence of the great, and tame the wild paſſions of 
thepeople. No wonder then, if inall well regulated 
policies, the publick ſhonld have intereſted itſelf about 
religion,” in which its welfare is ſo nearly concerned, 
Temples were every where built ; rites and ceremo- 
nies eſpouſed ; an order of men appointed to preſide 
and officiate in ſacred things ; and certain days fixed, 
when the people ſhould aſſemble for religious purpoſes. 

Indeed, as to the objects, and manner of worſhip, 

leſs care than ought. to have been, was generally 
taken. The magiſtrate was content to authoriſe the 
current belief, though ever ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
and to recommend thoſe gods and ceremonies, which 
the people were beſt diſpoſed to receive. It was 
1- thought ſufficient, it ſeems, if, by publick and folemn 
* acts of religion, a general ſenſe of ſome over - ruling 
E powers could be impreſſed and frequently renewed 
t or. II. ä 10 
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in the minds of men. Nor was this the only advantage 
gained by inſtituting religious aſſemblies : The' people 
by thus joining in one common worſhip, were put in 
mind of their relation to the ſtate, and to one an- 
other, which contributed not a little to ſtrengthen their 
affection for the publick, and to promote amity, and 
good correſpondence among them. 

But in ſome nations this practice, ſo highly benefi.- 
cial to mankind, was enjoined by an authority ſupe- 
rior to that of human governors. God himſelf in th. 
ſyſtem of laws he delivered to the Fews, by his ſervant 


Moſes, commanded them to ſanctify every ſeventh day; 


abſtaining from the common buſineſs of life, and em- 
ploying themſelves chiefly in devout exerciſes. He 
alſo appointed other feſtivals, when the people were 
to come together from all parts, and join in the cele- 
bration of religious exerciſes. - „ 
And, in what concerns the obſervation of the ſab. 
bath, Chriſtianity confirms the Moſaical law: our 
Saviour, whoſe practice ought to be a rule to Chriſ- 
tians, attended upon the publick worſhip in the Jew- 
7/ ſynagogues : and the apoſtles followed his exam- 
ple, till they had gained a ſufficient number of con- 
verts to Chriſtianity, in one place, to form a church, 
Then they conſtituted regular aſſemblies of Chriſtians, 
and ſet apart proper perſons to inſtruct the people and 
aſſiſt them in their devotions. We find alſo in the 
writings of the apoſtles, which are acknowledged to 
be of ſacred authority, frequent exhortations to join 
in the publict worſhip of God: as particularly in the 
words I have now read to you: Not forſaking the a- 
_ Jembling of ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome is. 
In further diſcourſing on this ſubje&, I would lay 
before you ſome arguments to engage your conſtant 
attendance on divine worſhip in publick. And, 


ot Firſt, Let me urge the divine command; which of 
itſelf will be an effectual inducement with every pious 
mind, to keep the ſabbath, and reverence the — 
Gt 2 „„ 0 
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Add to this, the laws and inſtitutions of our country 3 - 
which next to the authority of God, ought to be held 
in the higheſt veneration. For, though under our 
preſent happy government, we are allowed to worſhip 
God according to our conſciences, yet we are not left 
to our own choice, whether we will attend his wor- 
ſhip at all, or not. It is pity indeed, the uſeful laws 
relating to this, are not more ſtrictly executed, and that 
greater care is not taken to puniſh the violators of 
them, But an honeſt man, and a lover of his coun- 
try, will pay a ſacred regard to the injunctions of the 
publick, even when he might tranſgreſs them with 
impunity ; and will not need to be awed into a com- 
pliance by the threatenings and rods of the magiſ- 

\ trate. | | | 85 

Deſpiſe not therefore the joint - authority of God 
and man, by neglecting to attend on the publick offices 

of devotion. And if you conſider how many, and 
what great advantages ariſe from hence to ſociety; you 

will be in leſs danger of indulging yourſelf in ſuch a 

criminal negligence. Were piety towards God utterly 


am- baniſhed from the earth; it is a queſtion, whether 
on- fidelity and ju/tic2 would be able to ſtay long behind. 
rch, It is certain, wickedneſs might then go boldly to work 
ins, whenever it could eſcape human obſervation. Oaths 
and would be inſignificant : the mutual confidence between 
the the people and their governors would be very much 
to diminiſhed, if men were releaſed from all apprehen- 
oin ſions of a SupkRIOR BEING, to whom they are ac- 
the countable. Nay, I know not, whether, in that caſe, 
2 a man could ſafely truſt his friend, or a gueſt be ſe- 


cure from thoſe, that entertain him. Thus, if reli- 
gion were taken away; human life would be thrown 
into confuſion, and the bonds of ſociety weakened, if 
not quite diſſolved. And how is religion to be main» 
tained and cheriſhed ? By what means can a ſenſe of 


pf God, and providence be more effectually propagated, 
15 and diffuſed among the generality of the people, than 
f by their meeting together at ſtared times, and joining 
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in ſolemn acts of worſhip? Our publick aſſemblies; 
our temples, our miniſters, though ſometimes repre- 
ſented as uſeleſs burdens to the ſtate, contribute more 


than any thing to keep piety alive in the world, and 


to ſpread the knowledge both of natural and revealed 
religion. Since then ſociety could not well ſubſiſt 
without religion; nor a general ſenſe of religion be 
maintained without the publick worſhip of God, it is 


_ evidently the part of every good citizen to enco ge 


it as much as poſſible, by his influence and exam ie. 
- Wherefore, if you abſent yourſelf habitually from 
publick worſhip, you cannot anſwer it to your neigh- 
bour, to mankind, to your country. By ſuch a neg- 
lect, alſo, you but ill conſult your own advantage, and 
pleaſure : for, nothing is at once more agreeable and 
improving to the mind, than ſincere and fervent de- 
votion. Do you deſire to be made wiſer and better? 
— Would you grow in that virtue, which is the only 


ſource of peace in life, hope in death, and happineſs 


for ever? the beſt advice I can give is this; Go to 
church, and attend on the publick inſtitutions of reli- 


gion, as often as neceſſity, and the great duties of life 


will permit you. Here, if you apply yourſelf with 
fincerity and diligence to the ſolemnities of devotion, 
you will find, that to worſhip God in the aſſemblies of 
the people, is, by no means an unprofitable employ- 


ment. 


While you join heartily in adoring the moſt per- 
fect and beſt of beings, your own mind will be inſen- 


 fibly wrought into a likeneſs to that character, which 


you admire and worſhip. To acknowledge him as 
the univerſal Parent, will remind you of the near re- 
Jation you bear to mankind, and ſtrengthen the prin- 
ciples of humanity and benevolence. By gs 
his goodneſs to you, and to all men, you will cheri 

in your breaſt the nobleſt ſentiments of love and gra- 


titude towards him: and when you pour out your ſoul | 
in fervent prayers, you will improve in that reſigna- 
tion to providence and truſt in God, which will ſup- 


Port 
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5 ms repetition of theſe exerciſes will inſpire you 
vealed -with ſuch a ſenſe of the divine inſpection and preſence, 
ſubſiſt as will be the ſureſt guard to your innocence and vir- 
on be tue, at all times, and in all places. | 
Thus every part of devotion 1s calculated to refin 


it is | 
2 the temper, and mend the heart: and as it enobles and 
pie. .exalts human nature, ſo it demonſtrates in the ſtrongeſt 
from manner its original excellence and dignity. The ca- 
eigh. pacities of which we are apt to boaſt, are in ſome mea- 
neg. ſure common to us, and the brute creation. In the 
and inferior animals, we may obſerve ſome ſpark of rea- 
and fon, though not ſo perfect as our own : they are alſo 

de- many of them led by the inſtincts of nature to herd 
ter? and aſſociate with one another. Wherefore, the brutes 
only are to a degree rational and ſocial as well as men: but 
neſ they are all of them utterly incapable of religion. 
> to This it ſeems was reſerved to be the diſtinguiſhing 
glory of man; that he alone, of all earthly beings, 


eli. 
: Foul be capable of knowing and worſhiping the So- 


oe vereign-Mind, in common with the angels. 
on, Let therefore the uſefulneſs and dignity of devo- 
or tion, engage you-to attend on its publick offices. Be- 
y- ſides, if you go to church with a real deſire to be in- 
2 ſtructed, you may there improve in the beſt and moſt 
i», profitable knowledge. By hearing the word of God 
n- read and preached, you may grow in that wiſdom, 
þ which leads to a good behaviour in this world, and to 
18 everlaſting happineſs in the world to come. To this 
Y you may object, that you can read the Scriptures at 
I home; and perhaps, you have conceived ſuch high 


y thoughts of your own wiſdom ; and ſuch a mean opi- 
i nion of pulpit- inſtructions, that you deſpair of reap- 
ing much benefit by them. Now, far be it from me, 
to call in queſtion your underſtanding and knowledge. 
1 will even ſuppoſe that with leſs opportunity, and 
leiſure for improvement, you are in fact, much wiſer 


than your miniſters; but then I aſſert, that this cir- 
M— c um- 


nblics: MI © 
Aran port you in afflictions, and enable you to paſs:through 
g life and death with ſerenity and chearfulneſs. The 
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n is ſo far from juſtifying your abſence from 
the church, that it even affords a ſtrong argument 
8 it. 

For, though you are ſo happy as to need no inftrue. 
tion, there are multitudes of mankind, who live in 
miſerable ignorance; concerning whom we may ſay, 
without ſuſpicion of vanity, that they are not ſo wiſe 
as their miniſters. Out of pure compaſſion for them, 
you ought to frequent thoſe ordinances, from which, 
it may be, ou eannot expect to receive any advan- 
tage yourſe f. Your example will doubtleſs have a 
great influence upon them, and powerfully entice them 
to caſt themſelves into the way of inſtruction. They 

can hardly avoid making this, or the like reflection 

Alf fuch a knowing man, finds it worth his while to 
attend conſtantly on Publick worſhip ; much more does 
it concern us to be there, who have ſo much greater 
room for improvement. 

And indeed, after all our complaints of the pro- 
faneneſs of the age, it muſt ſtil] be confeſſed, that the 
men of real ſenſe and virtue, are not wanting in their 
endeavours to keep religion in countenance. It has 
many friends, of whom it need not be aſhamed ;. and 

few enemies, but what do it honour by deſpiſing it. 

I appeal to experience. Do not the wiſe, the ſober, 
the honeſt, the faithful in every place, obſerve the 
Sabbath ? and as to thoſe who are ſeldom ſeen in any 
religious aſſemblies ;* who, I beſeech you? and what 

are they? Are they not the very dregs of all condi- 

tions? in high life; the vain, the empty, and de- 
bauched ? among the lower ſort, the lazy and profli- 
te ? of all which, it is not eaſy to determine, whe- 
ther vice hath made them profane, or profaneneſs hath 
made them vicious. So true is this, that were you to 
go quite through the nation, I am confident, you 
would meet with few perſons of real integrity, and 
ſenſe, that yy neglect the RITES offices 


| | * religion. 
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It is therefore ſcandalous, as well as criminal to be 
2 ſtranger at the church.—But perhaps, the ſervices. 
there performed” are dull and diſagrecable to you. — 
Now, though devotion is in itſelf the moſt delightful 


employment in the world ; yet, I acknowledge, there 


are ſome things, that may render it unpleaſant : as 
frſt, If your mind is haunted by ſuperſtition, it will 
fill your whole life with gloom and terror; and eſpe- 
cially the time which you ſpend in devotion. Or if 
your conſcience labours with guilt ; you may well be 
uneaſy, while your thoughts are directly fixed upon 
the all. ſeeing and righteous governor of the world. Or, 
laftly, If you engage in religious ſolemnities with in- 
difference and coldneſs; no wonder you find them in- 
ſipid and tedious. . But, if you addreſs yourſelf to the 
worſhip of God, with a mind free from guilt and ſu- 
perſtition ; believing in him, as the juſt and benevo- 
4 Father of all; if you alſo adore him with ſincere 


and lively affections; your own experience will con- 


vince you, that devotion is attended with a noble and 
exquiſite pleaſure. For never is the human mind in a 
happier ſtate; never is it more thoroughly and ſin- 


cerely pleaſed, than when employed in admiring what 
1s great and beautiful: and where ſhall we find an 


object more grand, than the almighty and eternal 


God; the author of all things, who continually ac- 
tuates and governs that immenſity of beings, we 
call the univerſe ? Or, where ſhall we fearch tor ex- 


cellence, but in him, who is the original unexhauſted 


ſource of whatever is good and valuable in the whole 


creation ? Does the view of what is beautiful in a hu- 
man character inſpire us with delight? And mult 


there not reſult the higheſt pleaſure from contemplat- 


ing the divine, which is perfectly and ſupremely ami- 
able? Is there not alſo a ſatisfaction in being grateful.? 


In owning our obligations to a generous benefactor:; 
In expreſling our delight in his proſperity ; in celebrat- 


ing his merit, and depending with abſolute ſecurity on 


his favour and protection? And muſt not the maſt 
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exalted pleaſures ariſe from acknowledging the greateſt 


obligations to the moſt perfect goodneſs ? From con- 
templating the infinite happineſs -of the Deity, and 
Profeſſing our grateful ſenſe of his bounty and provi- 
dence ? And then; what a firm tranquility and folid 
Joy muſt it give, when we think of the folly, incon- 
ſtancy, and viciouſneſs of mankind, and the uncer- 
tainty of all external enjoyments, to reflect upon our- 


ſelves, as ever encompaſſed by almighty wiſdom and 


goodneſs; as ever under the care of our heſt friend, 


' who, if we don't make ourſelves unworthy of his fa- 


vour, will conduct us ſafe through the wilderneſs of 
this world, to a ftate of perfect and eternal happi- 
neſs? 


Such are the elevated pleaſures of devotion. Nor 
can you enjoy them half ſo perfectly when alone, as in 


company: for ſociety heightens every delight! the 


gratifications of our ſenſes, the melody of ſounds, the 


fair proſpects of nature, and the lower pleaſures of the 
taſte; none of them yield ſuch a lively ſatisfaction, 
When we enjoy them in ſolitude, as when we ſhare 


them with others. In like manner the pleaſures of 


religion, though they are highly ſatisfying toYone 


that contemplates God in privacy and retirement, yet 


they yield a much nobler entertainment to him that 
joins with a worſhiping aſſembly. 
It is the property of a fullen and unſocial ſpirit, to 
affect a recluſe and ſolitary life, and avoid the places 
of publick concourſe. — A benevolent man, on the 
contrary, delights to be preſent in the aſſemblies of the 
n and 1s pleaſed to ſee a number of his own 
kind met together; eſpecially, when they affociate 
for ſuch valuable ends, as the worſhip of their com- 
mon Creator, and the improvement of their own 
minds. And if their devotion is not of the /al/e and 
Zloomy, but of the free and affe#ionate kind, he will 
there gather joy from every ebuntenance around him. 
The whole aſſembly, declaring by the chearfulneſs of 


their looks, that they take delight in their ſacred em- 
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ployment, will reflect pleaſure upon one another, and 
mutually give and receive a moſt agreeable ſatisfattion. 

Beſides, to Join with our fellow-creatures in wor- 
ſhiping God, is highly conducive to kindle or increaſe 
our own devotion : for there is a kind of contagion 
in human paſſions. Every motion of the heart has a 
certain air peculiar to it; and when we obſerve in 
others theſe viſible ſigns, the affections, from which 
they proceed, naturally ariſe within us. Devotion 
therefore will be more warm, the divine enthuſiaſm © 
more ſenſibly felt, and the elevation given to the mind 
be greater, when, with a numerous aſſembly, full of 
the ſenſe of the Deity, and his providence, we engage 
in his worſhip. If here we catch not the ſacred paſ- 
fions, we ſhall have reaſon to complain, not that de- 
votion is dull and unpleaſant, but that our minds are 
inſenſible and ſtupid. | 

Upon the whole then it appears, that as we ought 
8 to attend on the publick worſhip of God, out of re- 
gard to the divine command, and the inſtitutions and 
welfare of civil ſociety; ſo this practice is highly con- 
ducive to our own particular benefit and pleaſure. 
Hence we ſhall gradually become wiſer and better: 
enjoying at the ſame time a ſublime ſatisfaction, far 
ſuperior to all the delights of ſenſe; and even to the 
nobler pleaſures of private devotion. | 

I ſhall only add, that devoutly to worſhip God in 
the aſſemblies of the people, has an immediate ten- 
dency to fit us for the employments and pleaſures of 
heaven. No ſooner ſhall the ſoul have dropt this 
body of fleſh, than all thoſe pleaſures that depend 
wholly upon the body, muſt vaniſh of courſe. Where- 
fore it is evident, the happineſs of a future ſtate con- 
liſts in nothing but in mental ſatisfactions: in the ex- 
cies of virtue and friendſhip ; in contemplating the 
yonderful harmony of the immenſe univerſe z in ad- 
ming and praiſing the ſovereign mind, its former and 
preſerver, Accordingly the Scripture repreſents the 
(G&parted ſpirits of good men, as happy in the worſhip, | 


love, 
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love, and adoration of the Supreme Being, whoſe nz, 
ture and perfections they will then more thoroughly 
underſtand, than when their minds were encloſed in 
this covering of fleſh, It is therefore of infinite con. 
cern, that, purifying our ſouls from ſenſual incling. 
tions, and deſpiſing all mean and tranſitory pleaſure, 
we cultivate a reliſh for the noble and eternal enjoy. 
ments of the mind, and particularly for thoſe of ſocia] 
devotion. Thus, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to remoye 
us out of this life, we ſhall be duly qualified for joining 

with the celeſtial choir of angels and ſaints, in celebrat. 
ing his praiſe, through the ages of eternity. — Which, 
that it may be the happy caſe of every one of us, G00 
of his infinite mercy grant, through JESUS Curr 
our Lord. 
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DISCOURSE IX. 
The Excellence of moral Duties above 
5 poſitive Inſtitutions. 
[LBERNS v. ] 
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Mar. xii. part of the 7th verſe. 


I will have mercy and not ſacrifice-- 


the appointment of God. Bur as, among the 
things, which God hath commanded, all are not 
of equal importance, it highly concerns us to under- 
ſtand what ſtreſs we ought to lay upon every part 
that we may, in the moſt juſt and rational manner, 
comply with the will of God, and at laſt be happy in 


] N matters of religion, we ought to keep cloſe to 


* 


his favour, 

The Phariſees were a ſuperſtitious ſect among the 
Jews, who made great pretences to religion; and, at 
the ſame time, were immoral men. And (like ſu- 
perſtitious perſons of all ages and countries) they were 
guilty both of teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men ; and of laying the greateſt ſtreſs upon 
things of the leaſt moment, in their obſervation of 
the laws of God. They had certain traditional rules, 
about waſhing their hands, before they ſate down to 


zen veſſels. And theſe they obſerved, as matters of 
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and 


religion; while they neglected thoſe moral precepts, gtiv, 
which are of the higheſt importance. Again; they qui 
tithed mint, annife, and cummin, and were very cu. en 
rious in proportioning the tithe of thoſe ſmall ſeeg; Jewi 
and herbs: But, at the ſame time, they omitted the hots 
weightier matters of the Jaw, juſtice, merey, fidelity, Wl ,,, 7 
and the love of God. Whereas hey ouzht to have don. 0 1 

, the one and not to have left the other undone. py 
In the beginning of the chapter where our text Wil ..c, 
is, we find, they blamed the diſciples of our Lord; Wl Hat! 
becauſe, as they walked through the corn fields, on Ad t 
the ſabbath day, they gathered ſome of the corn, prieſt 
rubbed out the ears, and eat them, to ſatisfy their hun: bog 
ger. It was not, becauſe the corn was another mans and 
Property: for it was one of the Jewith laws, be they p 
thou comeſt»into the ftanding-corn of thy neighbours, thn Wl hach c 

- thou mayeſt pluck the ears with thine band; but thu what 
Hall not move a fickle into thy neighbours ftanding-cn, Wil vice e. 
i. e. they were not to cut down and carry away a large WI 1... 
quantity. But any Jet might have plucked the cas WM his dit 
with his hands,; and have eat what he had gathered the a. 
in that manner. Thoſe ſuperſtitious Phariſees would Bill 747 ... 
have accounted that action of the apoſtles lawful, on WF ..:- "% 
any other day; but, as it was, they looked upon It Wi ee 
as breaking the fabbath. . Accordingly, they fad 7.1 
unto Jeſus, Bebold, your diſciples do that obich is uM vard re 
lawful to do, on the ſabbath day. Our Lord vindicatel it is pr 
his diſciples ; becauſe they were hungry, and there. The 


fore had occaſion to eat. So the hunger and preſent W nad 
neceſſity of David, and the young men that wer 7 5 


with him, led the prieſt to give them tbe Here. read Cd u, 
which, in ather circumſtances, it would not have been iz Saf 
lawful for them to eat. But neceſſity had no law; ha 


and therefore David and his company, who were ad Verſe wi 
prieſts, did in their preſſing neceſſity, eat of it, ml 
out any blame.— There is another reaſon aſſigned h 
our Lord, viz. That the ſqbbath was made for mak 
and not man for the ſabbath: or that ſuch pokitive 
| duties were injoined for the uſe and benefit of man; 
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be regarded by him, who kept company with them, 


ſitive inſtitutions, to his detriment; or when moral 


duties came in competition with them. Again; The 
outward reſt of the ſabbath day was injoined in the 


Jewiſh law. For ir days they were to labour and do all 
their work : but the ſeventh being the ſabbath (or reſt) of 
the Lord their God, they wwere not, on that day, to do 
any manner of work. In that, their law was very plain 


reaſon, in the interpretation of that law, muſt needs ſee 
that works of neceſſity and mercy were to be excepted ; 
and that in fuch cates, men ought to work. So the 
prieſts, on that day flew the cattle, -and laboured very 


and offering the ſacrifices required. And, though 
they profaned (or broke the outward reſt of) the ſab- 
bath day, they were blameleſs, and did nothing but 
what was their duty to do. And, if the temple-ſer- 
vice excuſed them, Jeſus, who was of greater excel- 
lence and dignity than the temple, could diſpenſe with 
his — work in that particular. And then come in 
the words of our text; But, if you had known what 


erifice,” yo would not have condemned the puiltleſs. 
Wherefore,” upon all theſe accounts, the ſon of man is 
Lord of the ſabbath day, and can diſpenſe with the out- 
ward reſt of that day, in his diſciples; in caſes, where 
it is proper, or when any good reaſon requires it. 

The words of our text are a quotation from one of 
the antient prophets, where it is thus expreſſed. For 
T defired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowledge of 


Cod more than burnt-offerings. Our Lord made ule of 


this paffage, at another time, to vindicate his own con- 
duct, The Phariſees pretended that to touch, or con- 
verle with publicans and other vitious perſons, was 
contracting defilement, and rendered a religious per- 
lon impure and polluted. Our Lord intimated, that 
that poſitive injunction of their wiſe men was not to 


in 
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and not man created, that he might obſerve ſuch po- 


and expreſs. And yet, whoever made uſe of his 


hard, in one of the courts of the temple, in preparing 
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that expreſſion meaneth, Iwill have mercy and not ſa- 
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in order to reform them; for God will have mercy and alſo; 

nat ſacriſice; or God regards the promoting good mo- Lord 

rals more than any ceremonial, or poſitive, injunc- 42i/h 

tions. . | bo neigh 

Gad required ſacrifices of the Jews, as well as mercy, branc 

But the Hebrews, very frequently, when they would Ml this: « 

expreſs the comparative excellence of one thing above along 

another, deny the one and aſſert the other; and, in Wl oral 

this caſe, repreſent God, as ſaying, I defired mercy and the lil 

7 not ſacrifice. But we ſhould expreſs it in our language Ml and c 
= after this manner, I defred mercy rather than ſacrifice; ¶ under 
= or, I prefered mercy to ſacrifice. Though 1 required Wl «ur . 
both; yet I laid the greater ſtreſs upon mercy ; and duties, 

ſacrifice was comparatively of leſs moment, being a Wl {elves, 

| thing that might, upon ſome occaſions, be diſpenſed if or the 
j with, like the outward reſt of the ſabbath day. ve are 
= Whereas works of mercy are neceſſary, or evermorc Wl have d 
 _ obligatory, and can never be diſpenſed with. but w! 
x Mercy is one of the moral virtues, or one of the by rer 
branches of everlaſting righteouſneſs : whereas ſacrifu greater 

| was appointed by po/itzve inſtitution. And, as our Wi dently 
| Lord extended that fine paſſage of the prophet's to the ll + 
| caſe of his diſciples, to prove that they might lay- I. A 
fully, on the ſabbath day, rub out the ears of corn, by rea / 


— 


to ſatisfy their hunger, though thereby they broke joined | 
the outward reſt of that day; ſo we may, by way of Mor, 
parity, extend it to all moral duties whatever; and BM reaſon ; 
from hence learn, © to prefer ſuch duties to all po/itive Bi tions, i 
6 inſtitutions.“ | V | are like 
But, as this is a ſubje& of great moment, it may ¶ there in 
be highly proper to enter into a more particular con- ¶ obligati 
ſideration of it. For there are few things, which {from th 
more concern our practice, as Chriſtians.—Some pre. }Wtherwi! 
tend that, by. morality, we are to underſtand external greater | 
civility, or honeſty, temperance, and ſobriety : that ¶ our dut 
we . muſt reſtrain morality to mere outward actions, A greate 
without regarding the principle from which ſuch This, I 
actions flow; or that it concerns our duty towardsWildom 
men only, but does not take in our duty towards _ cannot þ 
3 ; ths . nee, Shs IF — 0. 1 N 
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alſo; Whereas he ſum of the moral law is to love the 
Lord our God, with all our heart, with all our ſoul. 
with all our ſtrength, and with all our mind, and 2 
neighbour, as ourſelves, i. e. it comprehends all the 
branches of righteouſneſs, or true holineſs. And, in 


this comprehenſive ſenſe would I be underſtood all 


along, in this diſcourſe, to make uſe of the words, 
morality, the moral law, moral virtue, moral duties and 
the like. And would have you take particularinotice 

and carefully remember, that, by morality, is to be 
-underſtood the loving of the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, and our neighbour as ourſelves ; or thoſe 
duties, which we owe to God, our neighbour and our- 
ſelves, as far as they are deducible from right reaſon 

or the nature of things. But, by po/tive inflitutions, 
we are to underſtand ſuch duties, as we could not 
have deduced from the reaſon and nature of things; 
but which are appointed of God, and diſcovered to us 
by revelation. —And, that ſuch moral duties are. of 
greater importance than pſitive inſtitutions, will evi- 
dently appear, from the following particulars, | 


I. Moral virtue (or true holineſs) is injoined borh 
by reaſon and ſcripture : whereas poſitive duties are in- 
joined by ſcripture alone, | 1 
Moral duties may not only be deduced from the 
reaſon and nature of things, or from the ſeveral rela- 
tons, in which we ſtand, to God or men; but they 
are likewiſe commanded of God, in ſcripture, and 
there inforced by the divine authority, Whereas our 
obligation to obſerve poſitive inſtitutions takes its riſe 
from the divine authority, and could be known no 
therwiſe, than by revelation. Now, where there is 
greater light and evidence, concerning any part of 
dur duty, and more obligations to practiſe it, there 
greater ſtreſs ought certainly to be laid upon it; 
This, I think, we may juſtly infer from the known 
wvidom and goodneſs of almighty Ged. For, as he 


Fannot be thought to require as much from him, who 
Wick had 
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1 upon any part of his will, where he himſelf has not 


laid an equal ſtreſs. 


by his own authority, declared in ſcripture. But what 
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had no ſuch opportunity of knowing his will, as from Ane 


him, who knows, or may know, it; ſo he cannot he Ged 
thought to require, that an equal ſtreſs ſhould be laid Ml The 


— « 


Moral virtue (or everlaſting righteouſneſs) he re. 
quires twice, or upon two accounts, by reaſon and 


is poſitive is injoined by the divine authority alone. Jie 
The moral law is founded upon the eternal, unaltera. mercy 
ble reaſon and fitneſs of things; and might have beer W 
found out, by a careful, impartial inquiry, withouta in th 
revelation; it being that law, which (as St. Paul ex. becot 
preſſes it) is written upon men's hearts; and by which havio 
their conſciences are led to applaud them, when they I great 
do well; and to accuſe them, when they do wicked). Jews 
But the moſt fair and ſagacious inquirer could not, ſelf at 
with the utmoſt diligence, have diſcovered his oblige quired 
tion to juſt ſuch particular poſitive inſtitutions; unlels ſons, 
the divine being had ſignified it, by revelation. bring 
II. Poſitive duties are all inſtrumental, and have the ntl 
nature of means to. an end: but holineſs, or mr Wil len 
virtue, is that end itlelf, 5 feaſts, 


There are, indeed, ſome means injoined us by tie WF weary 
light of nature; ſuch as ſtudy and attention, prayer Wi jour 4 
and praiſe; and theſe may be called he neceſſary ot Wil yu ma 
natural means. But the pofitive inſtitutions of Chi of the 
tianity are alſo means, well calculated to promote piety, Wl full of 
univerſal, fervent charity, and every moral viriu. Wl and th 
In holineſs, we reſemble God, the moſt perfect and i and e 


amiable being; and therein conſiſts our higheſt glory mande 
and perfection. But, in the obſervation of paſtiu as the 
duties, we bear little or no reſemblance to God. Ms WM reform 
ral virtue was good and excellent in itſelf, antecedent MF them, 
to all poſitive laws, and therefore injoined upon u * gf y 
and upon the whole rational world. Whereas 291% i © ceaſe 
inſtitutions are not good in themſelves, but good on * fing, 
as means to holineſs, which is the great end of af * and 


* * 
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And were it not for their ſubſervience to that end, 


God mould never have given us any poſitive injuntliuns. 


They, therefore, muſt in conſequence be of compa- 


ratively leſs. value than the moral virtues, which they 


were deſigned to promote; as the means are, in all 
caſes, of leſs value than the end. The weightier mat- 


ters of the law of Meſes were not ſacrifices, or tithing 


of mint, anniſe and cummin; but the great moral 
Lilies, which are of everlaſting obligation, juſtice, 
Weak and bad men have frequently placed religion 
in the bare uſe. of the means, without a proper care to 


become holier and better by them. But ſuch a be- 


haviour is highly unreaſonable in itſelf, as well as 


greatly diſpleaſing to almighty God. When the wicked 


Jeus offered numerous and coſtly ſacrifices, God him- 


ſelf aſked them theſe pungent queſtions, who hath re- 


quired theſe things at your hands ? Or, ordered ſuch per- 


ſons, as you are, 1% tread my courts ? And then he adds, 


bring. uo more vain oblations: incenſe is an abomination 
io ne; the new moons and ſabbaths, the calling of af= 
ſemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
ſolemn meeting. Your uew moons and your appointed 
feaſts, my ſoul hateth ; they are a trouble to me. I am 
weary with bearing them. And, when you. ſpread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you. Yea, when 


u make many prayers, I will not hear. The reaſon 
of theſe grievous complaints is added, Your bands are 


full of Bod. — They were murtherers and oppreflors ; 
and therefore all their zeal about rites and ceremonies, 


and even ſuch poſitive inſtitutions as God had com- 


manded, was diſregarded and abhorred of God. But, 


as the prophet goes on to tell them, if they would 


reform, then God would yet be gracious, and accept 

ms. Yaſh you, make you clean, put away the evil 
* of your doings from before mine eyes, faith the Lord; 
e ceaſe to. do evil, learn to do well; and then all your 
* fins, of how deep a die ſoever, will be pardoned, 
* and you ſhall have the divine blefling.” The ſame 
—S d GR. 
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ral virtue, is that end itſelf, 


may appear. 
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thing is elſewhere inculcated ; Unto this man (fays Gu) 


will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
ſpirit, and that trembleth at my word. But, as to other 
men, who diſobey my word; He that killeth a bulloct, 
with a view to offer it in ſacrifice, upon mine altar, 


is as odious to me, as if he murthered a man: he that 


ſacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog's nech; be that 
offereth an oblation, as if he offered fwine's blood; he 
that burneth incenſe, as if be bleſſed an idol. The rem 
ſon is added, Yea, they have choſen their own way, 
and their ſoul delighteth in their abominations.— As th; 
means are, in all caſes, of Jeſs importance than zhe end, 
ſo are poſitive inſtitutions of leſs importance than moral 
duties; becauſe poſitive inſtitutions have only the na- 
ture of means to an end. Whereas holineſs, or 1. 


III. Poſitive inſtitutions are of finite, or limited du- 


ration; but moral virtue (or true holineſs) is unchange- 
able, and will be. everlaſtipg. And this is another 
thing, whereby the ſuperior excellence of the latter 


” 


The poſitive laws of Cod have actually been varied, 


according to the different circumſtances in which man- 
kind have been placed. In paradiſe, our firſt parents 


were commanded to abſtain from the fruit of one tree, 


in token of their ſubjection to God, and as an ac- 


knowledgment that they held, all they had, by grant 


from him. But, beſides that poſitive injundtion, they 
had alſo the moral law, written upon their hearts, as 


their general rule of conduct. After he fall, ſacri- 
fices ſeem to have been of divine appointment. For 


I can hardly think that righteous Abel would ever have 


attempted to pleaſe Gad, by ſlaying a brute beaſt and 
offering it up to him; unleſs God had, ſome way or 


other, intimated his will concerning it. Much leſs 


would God have reſpef# unto Abel and to bis offering, if 
he himſelf had not commanded it. He would rather 
have teſtified againſt it, as ſuperſtition and Rat 
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In about ten generations after the flood men dege- 
nerated into idolatry, as well as many other vices. 


And God gave 4 law to Hrael, which abounded with 


rites and ceremonies and po/ttive inſtitutions; all which 
were highly proper, at that time; and appointed of 
God, with great wiſdom, to be a ſtanding monument 
againſt the cuſtoms of the ſurrounding, idolatrous na- 
tions; to keep the Jraelites imployed in the ſervice of 
the true God; to point out, by way of emblem, their 
obligations to moral purity : and to lead them to, or 


5 them for, Chriſt Jeſus and his religion, which 
· 


Paul. has called, the end of the law for righteouſneſs 
unto every one that believed. But, when the chriſtian 
revelation was given, as a more excellent preſervative, 
in that ſtate of the world, againſt idolatry and vice 
then the ceremonial law was laid aſide, as @ yoke upon 
the necks of the diſciples, which neither their fathers nor 
they were able to bear. Some parts of the Fewi/h law 
were very expenſive, and others very burthenſome. 
Our Saviour therefore hath, with great wiſdom and 
ſingular goodneſs to us, aboliſhed he ceremonial law, 
and hath ſet up his law, contained in the New Teſta- 
ment, of which the poſitive inſtitutions make but a 
very ſmall part; being few in number, eaſy to be 
underſtood and obſerved, not pompous, not expenſive 
or burthenſome, no way tending to, or incouraging of 
ſuperſtition ; but, if carefully kept to, guarding men 
againſt it.— The poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity are 


theſe two, bapti/m and the Lords Supper.—By baptiſm, 


we are initiated into the church of Chriſt, being 
charged with all the obligations, and intitled to all 
the privileges, of his diſciples. The waſhing with 
water denotes that purity 4 mind and life, which is 
required of every Chriſtian. And, as we have been, 
in this ſolemn manner, initiated into that religion, 
which God, the father of all, ſent his ſon from heaven 
to publiſh, and which he ſealed and confirmed by the 


miraculous gifts of the ſpirit, we ought to uſe the 


greateſt care and diligence to underſtand the Chriſ- 


N2 tian 
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tian doctrine, and to live accordingly.—The Lord. 
Supper is a memorial of Chriſt's dying love; deſigned 
to perpetuate the remembrance of ſome important 
facts, upon which the truth of Chriſtianity depends, 
and to excite, in our minds, the ſincereſt love to Jeſu 
Chriſt and to one another, as his members or followers, 
 Hereby we are induced to abound in all the virtues of 
an holy and good life, and to behave in that exem- 
plary manner, which becomes thoſe, that are duly af. 
fected at the remembrance of the aſtoniſhing love of 
Chriſt, in dying for us, | 
. Theſe are the paſitive inſtitutions of pure and uncor. 
rupt Chriſtianity, But, ſince the firſt planting of this 
religion, many errors and corruptions have crept into 
the Chriſtian church; and (among other things) the 
number of rites and ceremonies; hath ſwelled to an 
amazing degree; not by the appointment of Cod, but 
by the mere contrivance and invention of weak, or 
carrupt, men. And the church of Rome, more eſpe- 
cially, hath rendered them very numerous and bur- 
thenſome. But, from what has been ſaid, you may 
fee, that many poſitive inſtitutions, which were of di- 
vine appointment, ended together with that diſpenſa- 
tion of which they were a part. And the paſitive in- 
titution of Chriſtianity, will end, at the furtheſt, with 
the preſent ſtate of things. For, though Chriſtianity 
he the laſt diſpenſation of grace, yet it muſt give way 
to the kingdom of glory. Then will all the ordinan- 
ces of the goſpel ceaſe, and the uſe of the preſent 
means be intirely over, But, as moral virtue, (or 

everlaſting righteouſneſs) has been the ſame, in all Ji 
paſt ages, ſo will it continue to be, in all the ages to x 4 4 
come; and will never ceaſe, or vaniſh away, but wil 5 2 
accompany us into the unſeen world, be found to be Is | 
the very temper of heaven itſelf, and will there be a h 
our glory and happineſs for ever. Like tongues and 2 g 
prepheſy, av and hope, muſt all pofitive inſtitution WW 158 a 
vaniſh, But charity, and all the other moral virtue, 8 ON 
will abide with us, world without end. And, this WW © ug 
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is another reaſon, why we ſhould prefer moral duties 
to Po/etive inſtitutions. For that, which. will abide, 
hath certainly a greater glory than that which js to 
yaniſh away. When the building is completed, the 
ſcaffolding is removed, as no longer of any uſe. And, 
in every caſe, where the end is fully and completely 


attained, the means are no longer of any value. It 


is only, in this ſtate of trial, that ſuch helps are 

uſeful ; when we come into the happy ſtate of recom- 
ence, we ſhall want ſuch, helps and inſtitutions no 
MnNger. | 


IV. Though our obligation to poitive duties is de- 
rived from the will of God; yet they are not in them- 
ſelves things wholly arbitrary, or indifferent: but were 
appointed of God, with great wiſdom and goodnels. 

The will of God is always according to the reaſon 
and fitneſs of things; and he commands nothing mere- 
ly for commanding ſake, or purely to make trial of 
our obedience. Without ſuch, there are commands 
enow to imploy our whole time and care; and many 
and powerful temptations ſufficient to try our virtue 
and obedience. And God, the wiſe, the gracious go- 
vernour of all, will never act the part of a tyrant, 
or arbitrary 8 toward any of his intelligent 
creatures, For, as ſuch arbitrary commands would 
be of little or no ſervice, on the one hand: ſo, on 
the other hand, they might prove of diſſervice ;z as 
diſobedience to them would increaſe our guilt, and 
agoravate our condemnation, 1 

Weak and deſigning men have been apt to confound 
arbitrary and poſitive injunctions, as if they were in- 
tirely the ſame thing: whereas they are altogether di- 
ſtinct things, and ought by no means to be confound- 
ed. For arbitrary laws, there can no reaſon aſſigned ; 
but the mere will, or humour, of him that appointed 
them, But, for poſitive inſtitutions, God ſaw ſufficient 
reaſon, before he injoined men to obſerve them. And, 


though men could not diſcover their obligations, nor 
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ſee the reaſonableneſs of them, antecedent to the di. 


vine appointment ; yet, now they are commanded, 


and the deſign of them plainly laid before us, we 


may clearly perceive that they are very far from being 


arbitrary, or unreaſonable, They are calculated to 


excite uſeful reflections, and lead us to a proper courſe of 
action; which was the wile and gracious deſign of God, 


in appointing them. They are as food, to nouriſh our 


ſouls in virtue, and true goodneſs , or like phy/ick to 
heal the diſeaſes of our fouls, which are liable to he 
diſordered by the temptations that abound in the world, 
We are ſenſible, as well as rational creatures, and 
what affects the ſenſes commonly attracts our regard, 


more ſtrongly than the objects-of reaſon, or under. 


ſtanding. It is, therefore fit that, by ſome fenſible 
repreſentations, our minds be called off, from a too 
great regard to temporal things; that we may conſi- 
der what we are, in what relations we ſtand, how far 
we are purſuing the end of our creation, and of our 
being planted for a few years upon earth ; whether 
we are doing our duty, and. performing the main bu- 
ſineſs, for which we were ſent into the world :—that 


we may rectify what is amiſs, and ſtrengthen thoſe 
- habits which are wiſe and good. FO. 3 | 


There are ſome conſiderable advantages in God's ap- 


pointing poſitive inſtitutions; for hereby ſuperſtition, 


and will- worſhip is prevented, or detected: ſeeing 
their manner is determined, their number limited, and 
the nature and deſign of them is clearly deſcribed and 
aſcertained, —It is almoſt incredible how much the 


prieſts of the church of Rome have captivated the minds 


of the people, by magnificent buildings, ſplendid 
veſtments, inchanting muſic, and numberleſs rites and 


ceremonies of human invention; by which means, 


they have carried on their own covetous and aſpiring 
views; and raiſed themfelves to immenſe riches and 


great worldly dominion and grandeur. But the pro- 


greſs of virtue and true piety has been thereby greatly 
obſtructed; and ignorance, ſuperſtition, idolatry and 
F vice 
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vice have been maintained and promoted. Whereas, 
in lhe goſpel, purity and ſimplicity are altogether con- 
ſulted. There the moral law is injoined by divine au- 
thority; and ſuch poſitive inſtitutions added, as pro- 


mote men's regard to that law. For, though, before 
' or without ſuch divine appointment, our reaſon laid 


us under no obligation to obſerve ſuch things; yet, 


now they are revealed, they appear to be laws highly 


worthy both of the wiſdom and of the goodneſs of 


V. Though Poſitive inſtitutions are not equal to mo- 


ral duties; yet it would be ridiculous, nay wicked, 


upon. that account, to deſpiſe or neglect them. 
Though tithing mint, anniſe and cummin was not 
equal to the weightier matters of the law of Moſes, 
judgment, mercy, fidelity, and the love of God ; yet nei- 
ther of them were to be omitted. Theſe things you 
eught to have done, (ſays our Saviour) and not left the 


tber undone. Though ſacrifices were not of equal im- 
-portance with mercy; yet the Fews were commanded 


to offer ſacrifice, as well as to ſhew mercy. When 


C commands any thing, it no longer remains an in- 
different matter, whether men regard it or no. But 
he is guilty of immorality, who, through contempt or 
neglect, obſerveth not the poſitive inſtitutions, which 


God hath graciouſly appointed, as helps to virtue and 
piety. For king Saul's diſobeying a poſitive precept, 


the prophet Samuel reproved him, when he declared 
© rebellion (againſt God) to be as odious as the ſin of 
* witchcrafr, and ſtubbornneſs to be like injuſtice and 
* idolatry,” There are ſome, who acknowledge ba- 
iſn to be a ſtanding ordinance in the Chriſtian church, 
and yet live and die unbaptized. There are many 


more profeſſed Chriſtians, who have been baptized, 


and yet neglect the obſervation of the Lord's ſupper ; 
notwithſtanding it was Chriſt's dying command to all 
his followers, this do in remembrance of me. They 
would do well to conſider, whether they pay a due 

as N 4 regard 
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regard to Chriſt's authority, and how they will anſwer 
it to him, when they ſtand before his tribunal, in the 
laſt day; and he ſhall demand of them, Why they 
have not complied with that dying requeſt and in- 
junEtion of his? I am afraid, they will be ſpeechleſs, 
and confounded, before their judge, at his coming. 

. Such divine inſtitutions, are highly proper, eſpecial 
at this diſtance of time and place, to preſerve the 
Chriſtian name and religion in the world. Miracles 
are ceaſed long ago; but a ſtanding church is inſtitu- 
ted, to preſerve and maintain the knowledge of Chriſ- 
tianity in the world, 1 edify the body of Chriſt, and to 
train men up, in piety and virtue, for a better ſtate, — 
Now a viſible church, without poftive inſtitutions, is 
a mere creature of the imagination. The obfervarion, 
therefore, of poſitive inſtitutions is neceſſary to preſerye 
and continue the Chriſtian name and religion in the 
world, Nor let any perſons plead *©* that they have 
attained to an equal meaſure of holineſs, without the 
uſe of ſuch means.” For, as that would be falſe in 
fact; ſo would it be, in effect, an arraigning the wil- 
dom of God, who appointed thoſe means; and a con- 

tradicting the experience of ſome of the beſt of man- 
kind, who have found great benefit from the uſe of 


ſuch inſtitutions. Whoever would act like a rational 


creature, and a Chriftian, muſt neither reſt in the 
means, as if they were the end; nor negle& the uſe of 
them, becauſe they are of leſs value than the end. 
The right way is 10 do the one, and not leave the other 

undone. | | | ; g ; | ; , 
It is laudable, in you, to keep holy the Lord's day, 
to hear the word of God, and not to forſake the aſſem- 
bling of yourſelves ther, as the manner of too 
many is, in our day. , though you hear never 
ſo many ſermons, and have the cleareſt knowledge of 
civine things; yet, if you reft in the bare hearing the 
word, and are not doers, as well as hearers, you 
greatly deceive yourſelves, and cannot profit there- 
by.: Ton have been devoted unto Cod, in To 
oa | by 
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anſwer dy Baptiſm, and laid under early and laſting obliga- { 
in the MW tions to all that purity, which the Chriſtian religion U 
y they requires. But what will your baptiſm profit you, un- ö 
ind in- eis you renounce the fins of a wicked world, and keep | 
chleſs, the holy will and commandments of God, as long as I 
ing. ou live? You have (ſeveral of you) been lately at { 
ecially 15 table of the Lord, and there eat and drank in me- | 
ve the mory of Chriſt's dying love. But what can it avail | 
iracles you, in that ſolemn manner, to ſhew forth his death, | 
nſtitu- ll he return as judge; if you be not conſtrained, | 
Chriſ. by the love of Chriſt, to live unto him, who died for | 
and to you and roſe again? You pray to God, in the name - ji 
ate.— of Jeſus Chriſt; (J hope you do ſo, in your families h 
MS, Is and in your cloſets, as well as in the houſe of God; | 
ation, but is your temper and practice agreeable ? Do you | 
e conſider that the prayer of the wicked is an abomination | 

in the to the Lord, but the prayer of the holy and upright man i 
have is bis delight * We know that God heareth not ſinners; I 
ut the but,” if any man be a worſhiper of God, and doeth his 0 
ilſe in will, him he heareth. He, that offereih praiſe, glo- | 
e wil rifeth God; and unto him, that ordereth his conver- j 
| CON ſation aright, ſhall be ſhown the ſalvation of the fl 
man- Lord. 5 j 
aſe of But, tho? holineſs of heart and life, the love of 
tional God and our neighbour, the regulation of our paſſions | 
1 the and appetites, be the great end of religious worſhip, " 
uſe of and therefore preferable to it; yet religious worſhip is ij 
end, by no means to be neglected. Though 1 1 
other the fins. of a wicked world and leading an holy lite I} 
| is of much more importance than bapti/m, or waſhing bl 
day, of the body with water; yet baptiſm is not to be 
Tem- neglected. Though ſpiritual union and communion 1 
f too with Chriſt, and his diſciples, is of much more mo- [ 
ever ment than the bare eating bread and drinking wine, 
oe of in the Lord's ſupper; yet every profeſſed Chriſtian i 
> the ought, by all means, to attend upon that ſacred or- 1 
you dinance, in order to promote moral virtue, or holi- il 
Iere- ficfs of heart and life. And would to God that that | 
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dying command of our Lord's were more univerſally 
obſerved, -> _ N = | 


IVI. Laſtly.) Though peſtive inſtitutions ought 
not, by any means, to be lighted, but moit religi. 
ouſly obſerved; when time and place, and all other 
circumſtances will allow us to make uſe of them: yet 
moral duties ought always to be preferred, whenever 


they come in competition. 


The leſs weighty matters of the law ought un- 


gqiueſtionably to give place to the more weighty ; and 
therefore mercy is more acceptable unto Gd than fa. 


crifice, and obedience to the moral precepts of more 


account than whole burnt-offerings. Accordingly, 
our Saviour, who was born under the law of Moſes, 


and obliged to fulfil all righteouſneſs, did frequently 
prefer moral duties to pgſitive, very commonly chool- 
ing to work eures on the ſabbath day, and vindicating 


| himſelf, in not obſerving the outward reſt of that day, 


by .the practice of the Jews in general, who took care 
of their cattle on that day, and were right in ſo doing. 


Thus, when health and all other circumſtances, will 


allow, it is 'your duty to hear the word of God, to 
keep holy the Lord's day, and to attend at the table 
of the Lord; but, ſuppoſe your life or health would 
be thereby indangered, or ſome other great evil follow, 
or ſome greater good could be done, at that time, 


which couſd not be done at any other time; in ſuch a 
Caſe, God has declared, be would have mercy rather 


then ſacrifice, or that he prefers moral to poſitive duties. 
But, generally ſpeaking, theſe two kinds of duties 


do not come in competition. And, in all ſuch caſes, 
you. ought. to do the one and not leave ihe other undone. 


To conclude : what Iaim at, is, to give every duty 
of the Chriſtian lite its proper weight, and place it 
in its due order. To lay a different ſtreſs upon any part 
from what Ged has laid upon it, would be to miſre- 


preſent the divine will, and give an handle to ſuper- 


ftitious or profane men, to abuſe or pervert it. But 
: | 1 \ : ; 0 
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to repreſent means only as means, on the one hand; 
and to teach men not to expect to attain the end as 
well without them, on the other hand; would be to 
ſet Chriſtianity in the moſt clear, rational and amia- 
ble light ; and be the moſt effectual method of putting 
the infidels to ſilence, and of ſettling the minds of all 


who are in earneſt in their religious inquiries. And 


Jam well perſuaded that there is no way, that can 
equally promote the glorious cauſe of truth and righ- 
teouſneſs, and conſequently of the happineſs of man- 
kind ;---in order to promote which, any good man 
' would deſire to live, and ſome would even dare to die. 
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Of the Obligation upon Chriſtians to give 
thanks in every Condition, even the 
ö moſt afflicted. Crs ET 

| [GR 1 VE.] 


1 Tuzss. v. 18. 


In every thing give thanks, for this is the will if 
| God in Chriſt Feſus concerning you. 4 


T has been thought by many learned men, that 
1 the Stoic philoſophy comes the neareſt of any 
| to the chriſtian religion, both in its principles 

and precepts. But I muſt own, I can hardly be of 
this opinion, were it only for this reaſon, that they 
differ ſo widely in their very foundations; one of 
them having its original in pride, the other in hu- 
mility; one of them robbing God of his glory to 
adorn man, the other repreſenting man in his true 
meanneſs, and weakneſs, and guilt, in order to exalt 
the glory of God, and the honour of divine grace. 
It is true, they both agreed in this, that they profeſs 
to teach a contempt of the preſent world, in regard 
to its good or evil things, and abound in paradoxes, 
or ſtrange ſayings, which ſound extremely alike. 
Cicero has given us an account of ſeveral of the ſtoical 
paradoxes ; ſuch as theſe, © That virtue is the only 
15 | | good; 
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« good; (towhich may be added, as a naturaldeduc- 
tion from hence) that vice is the only evil ;” there 


being nothing of evil in ſuch things as are grievous 


only to the fleſh. © That the good man, (in what- 


« ever circumſtances he be) cannot want for any 


« thing to make him happy. That all ſins and vir- 
« tues are reſpectively equal. That the wiſe man 
«. alone is free, rich; in ſhort, every thing that can 
« be imagined deſirable and eſtimable.” Theſe para- 
doxes of the Stoics are eaſily to be matched by a much 
greater number, which is to be collected out of the 


1 of the New Teſtament. To go no further 


than this chapter, the Apoſtle has two or three in- 
junctions, which perſons not well affected to religion, 
will be ſure to diſapprove, as impoſſible to be put in 
"onions See that none render evil for evil to any man. 


evenge is not permitted in any caſe. Rejoice ever- 


more, The Chriſtian's joy is to be perpetual, and to 
ſubſiſt like fire in water, amidſt all the troubles and 
calamities of this life. And in the text, ix every thing 
give thanks z without exception of any ſtate or cir- 
cumſtance, tho* never fo ſad and affliftive. But 
then, when we come ro examine things, we ſhall find 
this great diſparity in the caſe, that many of the Stoi- 


cal maxims are really extravagancies, inconfiftent 


with the preſent frame of human nature, and no way 


ſuited to the preſent ſtate of human life; whereas 


Chriſtianity advances nothing but what is truly prac- 
ticable, and what the grace-of God has enabled great 
numbers to exemplify in real life. The Stoic philoſo- 


ap had no conſideration of the weakneſs of nature, 


t required of men to diveſt themſelves of their na- 
tural appetites and paſſions, and to do and ſuffer things 
utterly beyond their own ſtrength, without directing 
them, at the ſame time, where they might have 
that ſtrength which they wanted; whereas the goſ- 
pel makes allowance for the weakneſs of nature, 


ſuppoſes (a) uo aſfliclion for the preſent to be joyous 


(a) Heb. xii, 11. 


but 
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But grievous , gives us leave to (3) mourn and J. 
in heavineſs, and to (c) indulge to our other paſſions, 
ſo we do not ſuffer them to tranſport us beyond the 
bounds of reaſon and religion. If the goſpel com: 
mands us duties above the common rate or ſtandard 
of morality, duties for which we may ſeem badly 
fitted in this ſtate of imperfection, it likewiſe promiſe; 
uncommon (d) aſſiſtance, ' ſupernatural and divine 
aſſiſtance ; and does not expect we ſhould (e) re- 
nounce the eaſe and pleaſure of the world, and (/) r. 
joice in tribulations, but on the account of that ſtate of 
unchangeable and everlaſting glory which it has re- 
vealed, and in hope of an abundant recompence here. 
after. So that Chriſtianity in its higheſt demands is 
modeſt and reaſonable, and boaſts of no more that it 
is well able to make good. The command in the 
text, that in every thing we ſhould give thanks, if it be 
taken in this view, is altogether juſt in its obligation, 
and in practice not only poſſible but eafy. I ſhall 
give you the ſenſe of the words in this general pro- 
Poſition. _ FOR 1 8 


I 1 is the will of God that in every condition of life, 
how grievous and melancholy ſoever it may out- 
wardly be, the Chriſtian ſhould exerciſe himſelf in 
giving of thanks. * ! 2 | 
l handling this propoſition, or doctrine, I ſhall 
I. Premiſe two things for the better underſtand- 


ing it. 


"Its it to be che witl of God, che the Chrif- | 


tian ſhould give thanks in the moſt afflicted condi- 
tion, by aſſigning the principal reaſons of this moſt 


- excellent duty. He 
III. Shew, in ſeveral particulars, for what the pious 


_ _ Chriſtian ought to give thanks at ſuch a time. 


(5) Rom. xii. 15, 1 Theff. iv. 13. 1 Pet. i. 6, (c) Eph. 


iy. 26. (4) 2 Cor. i. 4. e) Matt. xvi. 24. V Matt. 
1 I. I ſhall 


v. 1012. 1 Pet. iv. 13. 
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2 „ Es 55 ; HOY 
8 I. I ſhall premiſe an obſervation or two for ex- 
1d the plaining the precept. Akt 3 

com. „1% Tho thankſgiving be a duty never out of ſeaſon, 
ndard yet it muſt be owned to be in peculiar manner ſeaſon- 
badly able at certain times. Singing pſalms of praiſe is one 
miles WY way of expreſſing our grateful joy, and the moſt pro- 
livine Bil per time for ſuch an employment the Apoſtle plainly 
) re- intimates, where he ſays (g), 1s any merry, let him ſing 
fre WM pain. The heart filled with pious gladneſs will not 
ate of be able to contain itſelf, but will low out into thank- 


Sig ful acknowledgments of the bounty and goodneſs of 
9985 our great benefactor. In the days of proſperity, when 
ds is the body is healthy, and the mind chearful, when the 


at it candle of the Lord ſhineth upon our tabernacle, when 
| the our deſigns ſucceed, when providence guides our way, 
l be and the rock pours us out rivers of oil; when trouble 
ion, is far off, and all thoſe enjoyments at hand, which a 
hall reaſonable man can deſire, particularly when we have 
pro- received ſome ſignal — of God's providential 


care, either in a remarkable deliverance, or ſome very 
fayourable event, we are then moſt inexcuſable if we 


ie, do not give thanks, becauſe as the circumſtances we 
11 are in loudly call for it, ſo one would think they 


ſhould naturally beget a diſpoſition to the performance 
of this duty. Upon any mercy vouchſafed, or the 
removal of any judgment, the leaſt we can do is to 
confeſs it by ſome public act of devout gratitude. 


d- Thus the waters being retired from off the face of the 
earth, the firſt thing Noah does at his leaving the ark, 
8 is to erect an altar for a monument of the divine mercy 
i- and his own thankfulneſs, and to offer thereon thank- a 
ſt offerings. (Y) And Noah built an altar to the Lord; : 1 
and took of every clean beaſt, and of every clean fowl, and 9 
offered burnt-offerings on the altar. In like manner, 1 
2 after God had appeared to Abraham, promiſing to lt; 
give the land of Canaan to his poſterity, tis imme- [i 
5 v. 13. h) Gen, viii. 20. | C 
| - | 
| 


* 
be dts goers. 5 
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diately added, (i) there built he an altar unto the Lord. 
Every new manifeſtation of God's providential good. 
_ neſs, or covenant mercy, ſhould. provoke our love, 

and draw forth the warmeſt expreſſions of a ſincere 
and fervent piety. And yet ſo ſtrangely degenerated 
are we, the divine benefits have not always, no not 
generally, this effect The moſt proſperous are not 
the moſt thankful ;- if men rejoice, it is not in the 
Lord ; God being ofteneſt forgotten by thoſe, 'who 
have moſt reaſon to remember him, and from thok 
to whom he gives moſt largely, he has the moſt ſpar. 
ing returns. Pride, diſcontent, and an'irreligious con: 
. tempt and neglect of God's worſhip, are the weeds 
which uſually ſpring up in the fatteſt ſoil,” inſtead of 
that humility, zeal, love, and thankfulneſs, which 
might be expected to abound in proportion to the 
effects and diſcoveries of God's diſtinguiſhing kind: 
neſs towards us. Yet this hinders not what was firſt 
ſaid for remaining true, that thankſgiving is in a pe- 
culiar manner the duty of ſome perſons and times; 
and tho* always ſeaſonable, is yet more particularly 
ſo in a time of eaſe, health, and proſperity. At ſich 
a time we ſhould not need a monitor; common inge- 
nuity ſhould inſtruct us, and the tongue, as it were, 
ol itſelf break forth into the language of heaven. 


| 2. The other obſervation I would premiſe is this, 
that adverſity is a time for the confideration of our 
ways, confeſſion of ſin, and humble prayer. Theſe 
are the duties and exerciſes moſt directly adapted to 
fuch a ſeaſon; when our ſpirits languiſh, and our 
fleſh decays, (E) when we are conſumed by the anger of 
our offended God, and by his wrath: we are troubled; 
when he ſets our iniquities before him, our ſecret fins in 
the light of his countenance ; or at. beſt, when we are 
pling of thoſe ſufferings which are the bitter fruits of 

ſia, if not the marks of the divine diſpleaſure for any 
particular miſdemeanours and irregularities which we 
(7) Gen. xii. 7. ( Plal. xc. 7,8. 
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ord, have been guilty of, and which argue the preſent ſtate 
o0d.- not to be a {tate of innocence. Now, ſurely, is a time 


love, to humble ourſclves before God, and to think why 
icers | mercy ſhould grieve and afflict us; and by what means, 
Ated in caſe we have gone aſtray, we may regain the favour 
not of our heavenly Father. Have we ſinned? I am not 
not {MI ſpeaking of {ins of infirmity, from which none are 
the exempt, but of more preſumptuous and deliberate 
who offences; we ſhould turn unto God by unfeigned re- 
hole pentance, and bind ourſelves by vows of greater faith- 
par. tulnels, and a more exact and ready obedience for the 
on- time to come. This laſt indeed we ſhould do, though, 
eds upon examination, we ſhould not be able to charge 
J orf ourſelves with wilful tranſgreſſions; ſince it is much 
nich if we have been ſo lively in our devotions, ſo vigilant 
the in our conduct, and ſo abundant in good works, as 
na: ve might, and therefore ought to have been. And 
irſt who doth not ſee the ſuitableneſs of prayer to a time 
pe- of affliction ? In P/al. cvii. we have ſeveral kinds of 
WP diſtreſſes enumerated, into which men are brought by 
ry their own folly, or the wiſe and righteous providence 
1 of God, and in every one of them it is added, They 
ge⸗ cry unto the Lord in their troubles, and he ſaveth them 
re, out of their diſtreſſes. Nature does by a kind of inſtincct 


turn to God, its author and preſerver, when hard be- 
ſt with any calamity; and much more may this be 
expected where there is a principle of grace. (1) 1s 
any among you affiifted ? Let him pray. Let him have 
recourſe to this, not as the laſt, but the beſt remedy, 


to ſerious and profitable reflections at ſuch a time, 
the wiſe man adviſes, (mn) In the day of adverſity con- 
fider. The conſideration of our own ways and doings 
(which it is likely we ſhall find to have often declined 
from the way of God's commandments : if not out- 
wardly, and groſly, yet ſecretly ; if not as to actions 
themſelves, yet with reſpect to the manner and cir- 


| (5 James v. 1717. ] Eecleſ. vii. 1114. | 
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and which often ſucceeds when all others fail. And 


cumſtances of them ; if not by a failure in the whole | 
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kind of any duty or virtue, yet in the degree ; this 
conſideration of our own ways) ſhould. be joined with 
the conſideration of the deſign of God in afflicting us, 
the temper of mind and outward behaviour which we 
ſhould labour to maintain under the rebukes of proyj. 
dence, the inſtructions which may be received from 
ſuch a diſpenſation, and the ſeveral advantages to be 
made of it; and, finally, the holy purpoſes and good 
reſolutions which 'tis fit we ſhould take up in refe- 
rence to our future life and conduct, if God be pleaſed 
yet again to ſhew us his goodneſs in the land of the 
living. It cannot ſure be neceſſary for me to-add, 
that in time of trouble it is highly convenient we 
ſhould addict ourſelves to penitential exerciſes ; that 
when God afflicts us, we ſhould afflict our own ſouls, 
not by dejection of ſpirit, not by cafting off our hope 
in God, (this can anſwer no good end) but by hum- 
bling ourſelves for our ſins, accepting the puniſhment 
of them, and acknowledging, () that after all which 
is come upon us, God has corrected us leſs than our m- 
quities deſerve. (o) The ſcripture therefore calls men 
to humble themſelves under the hand of God, and to 
 thew how acceptable a ſoft and contrite ſpirit is in the 
ſight of God, it is recorded concerning the king of 
Judab, (p) that becauſe his heart was tender, and be did 
humble himſelf before God, when he heard the word if 
the threatening, and did rend his cloaths, and wept bi- 
fore him, the Lord had therefore mercifully beard him. 
Theſe then are duties and exerciſes which have 4 
viſible agreement with a ſtate of affliction. And it 
may be thought, that if theſe are ſuitable to it, 
thankſgiving cannot. But certainly giving of thanks 
is very conſiſtent with the duties before-mentioned, as 
there are ſeveral other duties which haye no real re- 


pugnance one to the other, tho' they ſeemingly claſh. - 


Our divine maſter pronounces, () Bleſſed are they that 

mourn. His apoſtle St. Paul, in the chapter out of 
(n) Ezra ix. 13. 

(7) Matt. v. 4. 


() 1 Pet. v. 6. 7 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27. 
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which my text is taken, ſaith to the Chriſtians of 


Theſſalonica, Rejoice evermore. How ſhall we clear 


theſe two places of a contradiction? Very eaſily; 


ſince tho' mourning and rejoicing are different acts, 

yet having reſpect to different objects, and not being 
raiſed to the molt intenſe degree, they may be exer- 
ciſed at one and the ſame time. Of which we have a 


very appoſite inſtance in the Theſſalonians (r), who 
received the word in much affliftion with joy of the Holy 
Ghoſt. And much more is thankſgiving reconcile- 


| able with conſideration, , prayer, confeſſion of ſin, and 


humiliation for it; all which are ſo far from being 
hindered by giving of thanks, that they are greatly 
promoted thereby in the evangelical performance of 
them, and are ſo regulated as not to end in unbelief 
and deſpondency. Of which uſe of thankſgiving, in 


a time of affliction, I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more 


very ſoon, To proceed, 


II. I am to prove it the will of God, that in the 
moſt afflicted and calamitous condition, the Chriſtian 
ſhould delight in giving thanks, And this I ſhall do 
by aſſigning the principal reaſons of this excellent 
duty, ſuch as theſe following. 


1. To ſignify that the real Chriſtian, the man be- 
loved of God, in whatever condition you ſuppoſe 
him, is a happy man. How often do we meet in 


ſeripture with ſuch expreſſions as theſe, (/) Bleſſed. 


is the man who walketh not in the counſel of the ungodly ; 
(t) who maketh the Lord his truſt; (u) who feareth the 
Lord; (x) who is pure in heart; (y) who endureth 
temptation. All theſe are ſo many parts. of the good 
man's character, to each of which a bleſſedneſs is 
annexed, without the leaſt intimation that this bleſ- 
ſedneſs depends upon the Chriſtian's circumſtances in 
the world, and lies at the mercy of a thouſand exter- 
(r) 1 Theſſ. i. 6. (/) Pfal. i. 1. (2) Pſal. xl. 4. () Pfal. 

Mi. 1. (x) Matt, T. 5. (3) James i. 12. 
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nal accidents. Nay, in one place *tis expreſly ſaid, 
(as it is implicitly affirmed in a great many others) 
(z) bleſſed is the man whom thou chaſteneſt. He can. 
not bur be bleſſed to whom the marks and characters 
before-mentioned belong, becaule this is the (a) may 
to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and whoſe fin i; 
covered; who is delivered from the curſe of the lau, and 
intitled to all the bleſſings and promiſes of the goſpel; 
who is a (5) child of God, the (c) friend of Cbriſt 
(d) a favourite of heaven, (e) the charge of the Almighty, 
and () conducted by unerring wiſdom thro? all the 
labyrinths, and hazards, and difficulties of this mortal 
life to eternal happineſs and glory. Can ſuch a one, 
think you, be otherwiſe than happy? Happy in the 

- midſt of trials and afflictions affaulting him on every 
ſide ? I confeſs in ſuch a ſituation, if we ſet aſide the 
conſideration of thoſe privileges which I have juſt men- 
tioned, it is impoſſible that any man ſhould be happy, 
An afflicted ſtate, could the Chriſtian hope for no 
other, would be a miſerable ſtate. But take all things 
together, and conſider the Chriſtian as poſſeſſed of the 
favour of the Almighty, and of great and glorious 
hopes which can never deceive him, he may at any 


time, and in any condition, be pronounced bleſſed. 


And who is under obligations to give thanks, if the 
happy perſon be not, whoſe intereſt in both worlds is 
fecured ? As the true Chriſtian is a happy man, and 
knows it, if he knows himſelf, it is fit he ſhould let 
the world ſee that he thinks himſelf happy; that he 
' ſhould ſhew himſelf contented and well pleaſed by his 
chearful ſubmiſſion to divine providence, and con. 
ſtant thankfulneſs for that bleſſed ſtate into which he 
is brought thro? the unſpeakable goodneſs and mercy 
of God. All they who ſee good reaſon to conclude 
themſelves the objects of God's ſpecial favour, would 
not exchange conditions with others who are ſtrangers 
(=) Pfal. xciv. 12. (a) Pſal. xxxii. 1,2. Gal. iii. 13. (J) 1 John 
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ind enemies to him, for the whole world, for ten 
thouſand worlds; and their. condition being in their 
own account, ſo highly preferable to that of a great 
part of mankind, what excuſe can they have for a re- 
pining, ſullen, unthankful demeanour? A little trou- 
ble in the fleſh will not furniſh them with an excuſe 
for this, becauſe there is no compariſon upon the 
whole (and to this they ought to attend) between their 
miſery. and their happineſs, between their evil and 
their good things. i | het 

2. It is the will of God, that the good man, tho? 
afflicted, ſhould give thanks, becauſe his ſo doing is 
an argument of an ingenuous and Chriftian ſpirit. 
That gratitude which dies away as ſoon as it ceaſes to 
be fed by the uſual ſtream of benefits, which has reſ- 
pect to preſent favours, and none to thoſe which have 
been ſome time paſt, is not true gratitude, but the 
ſign of a baſe mercenary temper. He who forgets 
innumerable obligations, | becauſe the ſenſe of them is 
not every day renewed by freſh inſtances of liberality 
onthe part of his benefactor, ſhews himſelf void of all 
worthy and generous principles, and to be acted onl 
by that moſt ſordid of all principles, a miſtaken ſelf- 
intereſt. And yet how common is it for men to be- 
have thus towards the bleſſed God, to whom they are 


under infinitely greater obligations, than 'tis poſſible | 


for men to lay upon one another? I will not ſay, 


does God ſtop the courſe of his bounties, and ſuſpend | 


all influences of his kind providence ? For then, alas, 
we ſhould immediately periſh, or paſs into a ſtate of 
being worſe than none; but does he continue us in 
the enjoyment of numberleſs mercies, only withdraw- 
ing ſome particular comfort which we were lately 


poſſeſſed of ? Preſently we are out of temper, our . 


ſpirits are all upon the ferment; the great number of 
mercies which we ſtill enjoy will make no compenſa- 


tion for that one which we are denied; we flight what 


we have, and are ſo far from giving thanks for it as 
we ought to do, that we can ſcarcely forbear repining 
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198 Of the Chriſtian's Obligation 
at the will of heaven, and complaining as thoſe who 
have not right done them. Are theſe the marks of ; 
Chriſtian ſpirit? Far from it. We may reaſon here, 
as our bleſſed Saviour does in another caſe, if you 
bleſs and praiſe the name of the Lord only while he 
is loading you with his benefits, -and gives you your 
defires in every thing, what thanks have you? What 
_ commendation is there due to fuch a kind of devotion 
and gratitude ? Do not even ſome men the ſame, 
who have little in them of the ſpirit of the goſpel, and 
are little acquainted with its precepts ? But if, when 
God chaſtens you ſore, throws you into a horrible 
pit, plunges you in the mire, and by the dealings of 
his providence ſeems to have become your enemy; if, 
=. ch a turn of things, you can bleſs the hand which 
| {mites you, admire that God ſhould have been ſo pa- 
tient and long- ſuffering towards you, and now that 
he corrects you, ſhould do it ſo gently, your reward 
will be great, and it will appear that you are the chil. 
| dren of the higheſt. Now this is the very guiſe and 
complexion of the perfect Chriſtian, the perſon on 
whom the ſpirit of Jeſus reſts; that good ſpirit which 
inſpires none {but noble ſentiments, and when our 
outward comforts are embittered, prevents the bitter- 
neſs of our ſouls, producing in us a peaceable ſerenity 
of mind, a quiet ſubmiſſion to that will which none 
ever reſiſted but to his own hurt, and the livelieſt 
ſenſe of God's undeſerved kindneſs to him. Such a 


one will think how early the mercy of God received 


him into his arms, even as ſoon as he fell an helpleſs 
infant on this unfriendly world; and how it has fol- 
lowed him ever ſince, never intermitting its needful 


aid. He will think how many years he hath been 2 


debtor to divine providence, and what a multitude 
and variety of kindneſſes during all that time he has 
received, and wonder how he could be fo inſenſible 
and unobſervant of the gracious hand of God, and do 


o little, when he enjoyed ſo much. (g) The Lord has 


(e) Job i. 21. ii. 10. N 
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Juen, and the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the 
wame of the Lord. Have I received good at the hand of 
God, and fhall I not receive evil? And this when the 
ood ſo. exceedingly out-weighs the evil? “ Yes, O 
« Lord, do with me as thou pleaſeth, bind me as a 
« victim to thine altar, I will make no complaint or 
« reſiſtance; I will ſtill maintain that thou art a gra- 
« cious God. No ſufferings, I truſt, ſhall ever pre- 
« yail with me to ſpeak otherwiſe of thee ; mindful 
ee of what thou haſt done for my ſoul, and not with- 


« out. hope that thou wilt again hear my humble 


« prayer, and fave me. 3 
3. It is the will of God that the Chriſtian ſhould 
vive thanks in every condition, even the moſt af- 
flicted, becauſe. ſuch a behaviour is greatly for his 
glory, and for the credit of religion. When a perſon 
is erect and unbroken. in adverſity, and not only main- 
tains his integrity, but his wonted calm and content- 


ment, is employed in thankſgiving when others are 


tempted to murmur and repine; they who are eye- 
witneſſes to an example of patience and gratitude ſo 
little common, are moved to enquire what it is ſup- 

rts this man, that gives him ſo much bravery, 
ightens his burden, or fortifies his ſpirit, and makes 


him bear it up under his preſſures, as if he hardly felt 
them. What can this ſecret reſource be but the grace 


of God poſſeſſing his ſoul, a divine energy or power 
on high, and the excellent principles of Chriſtianity 
heartily believed, duly conſidered, and thereby incor- 
porated with the very principles of reaſon? What 
wonders will theſe in conjunction do, ſurpaſſing the 
utmoſt force of unaſſiſted nature? What is there they 
cannot do? The moſt fearful have by theſe means 
been rendered fearleſs, and the weak enabled to ſur- 
mount thoſe difficulties, and endure thoſe hardſhips 


which are an over-match for the ſtrong ; according 


to that of St. () Paul, Aud he ſaid unto me, my grace 


3 is ſufficient for thee ; for my ſtrength is made perfect in 


() 2 Cor. xii. . 


O4 weakneſs, 


$ 


220 Of the Chriſtian's Obligation 
weakneſs. Moſt gladly therefore will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Chriſt may reſt upon me, 
The grace of God is all-ſufficient, and the power of 
Chrif invincible. And if I may but be one choſen 
of God, in whom to manifeſt and exemplify his 
powerful grace, (and why ſhould I doubt of this, if I 
do my part?) I ſhall think myſelf happy in contri. 
buting to the glory of God, tho? at the expence of 
my eaſe and health, or any other bodily and earth] 

enjoyment, This was the * deſire of that excel. 
lent apoſtle whom I have juſt named, that he might 
by any inſtance of ſelf-denial whatſoever, be a means 
of bringing greater honour to his bleſſed Saviour, 
(i) Acccording to my earneſt expettation and my hope, that 
in nothing I ſhall be afhamed ; but that with all boldneſs, 
4 always, ſo now alſo, Chriſt ſhall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life or by death. But when is 
Chrift magnified in the bodies of his faithful diſciples ? 
Not merely by ſuffering bodily pains and afflictions, 
but by ſuffering them with a magnanimity becoming 
the goſpel, with an invincible conſtancy, and a heart 
fuller of love, and praiſe, and gratitude, than of ſor- 
row. *Tis ſuch a temper as this, if we can attain to 
it, that advances the glory of our Redeemer and his 
. religion; for this demonſtrates that parting promiſe 
of his to his diſciples, (E) that the Father would give 
them another comforter, who ſhould abide with them for 
ever, not to have been in vain. This demonſtrates 
the divinity of the Chriſtian religion, and the pecu- 
liar excellency of the Chriſtian faith, the fruits of 
which are ſo wonderful. What can awaken in a man 


- - perception of ſpiritual and inviſible things, and 


thereby deaden, tho. not quite deſtroy, the ſenſe of 
preſent evils? What can do this like Chriſtianity, 
which, by the diſcovery of a future world, exalts the 
_ affections of its genuine profeſſors above this, and 
forms their minds, to be as it were abſent from the 
body, at the ſame time that the body is encompaſſed 
) Philip i. 20. (4) John xiv. 16. n 
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with many- troubles ? The Chriſtian in all he ſuffers, 
as well as in all he does, ſhould reckon himſelf obliged 
to conſult the glory of God, which he hardly ever 

romotes more than by a reſigned thankful frame of 
jpirit, ſhowing itſelf in all his words and actions. 

4. Tis the will of God that the Chriſtian ſhould 
ive thanks without ceaſing, even in a time of trou- 
ble, becauſe this employment of his time and thoughts 
will be the very beſt way to render his troubles ſup- 
portable. Whence is it that ſome, of whom not- 
withſtanding we cannot but hope well, are ſo apt to 
faint when God rebukes them, are immediately driveſi 
from their hold, look upon their puniſhment as more 
than they can bear, and in their impatience cry out, 
(1) will he be favourable no more? Is his mercy clean 
gone for ever ? Is not the reaſon of all this, that they 
are perpetually poreing on their trouble, love to ag- 
gravate them, and run over in their minds the great 
number of thoſe who are in health, and following 
their buſineſs or their pleaſures, while they are caſt 
upon a bed of ſickneſs or of languiſhing, or ſome. 
other way incapacitated for joining in the mirth and 
buſtle of the world? And thus by their envy at the 
proſperity of others, they rub up the ſore place, and 
loſe the little patience which was left them. Whereas 
they ſhould be thinking more of the mercies of God, 
his wonderful love to mankind in Jeſus Chriſt, of the 
rich promiſes of the goſpel, more to be valued than 
thouſands of gold and filver, and more than ſufficient 
to ſupport the mind under the greateſt burden of tem- 
poral evils; and how great, and many their enjoy- 
ments have been in compariſon of their ſufferings ; 
for ſuch thoughts as theſe would be of ſingular ule to 
keep out others, that are good for nothing but to per- 
plex and torment the mind. By which means the 
would be able to ſay as the (m) Pſalmiſt, that in the 
multitude of their thoughts within them, the comforts of 
God delighted their ſouls, They ſhould at leaſt refrain 


0% Pfl. Ixxvii. 7, 8. (n) Pal. xciv. 29. 


from 
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from all expreſſions of fretfulneſs and impatience, 


and teach their tongues the language of praiſe and 
thankfulneſs, in ſpite of their tumultuous paſſions, 
which are too ready to break forth into indecent words 
and actions, if not hindered. And thus by talking of 
the goodneſs of God, they will by degrees increaſe 
their inward ſenſe of it, as well as leſſen their inclina- 
tion to complain. It may be added, that a grateful 


temper, and the exerciſing of it in acts of praiſe and 


thankſgiving, produces an immediate pleaſure. For 
this being the diſpoſition moſt natural to the ſoul in 
its ſtate of uprightneſs, and which God moſt ap- 
proves, tis wiſely and graciouſly ordered, that it 
ſhould be accompanied with an unſpeakable delecta- 


tion and refreſhment, both as a preſent reward, and 


the earneſt of a much greater one to come. Surely 
by none is an: affliction eſteemed ſo light, as by him 
who ſets his hope in God, makes it his reſolution that 
he will die praiſing him, and (as tis expreſſed by the 
prophet 1/aiah), (u) glorifies the Lord in the fires. Such 
a one has no leiſure to attend to thoſe uneaſy diſcon- 
tented thoughts, which his troubles ſuggeſt to him; 
he is much better employed, and intent on the con- 
templation of objects, at once more delightful and 
more nul. {+ e 


5. Another conſideration, which ſhews it to be the 
will of God, that the Chriſtian, in a time of trouble, 
ſhould abound in thankſgivings is, that the practice 
of this duty will be of great advantage to him in per- 
tormance of the other duties incumbent upon him at 


ſuch a time, and prove an excellent preſervative from 


thoſe exceſſes or defects he muſt otherwiſe run into, 
Theſe duties,. I have obſerved, are chiefly three, con- 
ſideration, repentance, and prayer, In regard to the 
_ conſideration of our ways, and repentance for what- 
ever has been amiſs in them, there is this double ad- 
vantage in joining with them the conſideration of God's 
(#) Iſai, xxiv. 1 5. 2 
: mercies, 
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mercies, that it does at once promote the ſorrow 


which is after a godly ſort, and prevent that which 
tends to deſpondency; the reflection on that good- 
neſs againſt which every ſin has been committed, my 
abuſe of proſperity, or neglect to make the improve- 
ment of it J ought to have done, my forgetfulneſs of 
God in the time of my health, and when he. ſhowered 
his bleſſings upon me, or at beſt not remembering 
him, and ſerving him in the manner I ought; the 
reflection on theſe things muſt needs be pungent, if I 
have not loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, and pierce me to the 
very heart; inſomuch, that conſidering the uſual 
lowneſs of ſpirits in fickneſs and trouble, and that 
heavy gloom which ſometimes hangs upon the mind, 
and gives an air of ſadneſs and terror to ſurrounding 
objects, there would be great danger of a perſon's 
being driven by a ſenſe of his unworthineſs and guilt 
into deſpair, if the conſideration. of the divine good- 
neſs, which we have all along experienced, and which 
is fo clearly revealed, and wonderfully diſplayed in 
the . as it aggravates our ingrati- 
tude, did not alſo adminiſter ground of hope and re- 
lief, and keep us from ſinking under the billows 
which break over our heads. I ſee abundant reaſon 
to be ſorrowful, but the ſame thing which is a reaſon 
why I ſhould ſorrow, is a very good reaſon for my not 
ſorrowing as one without hope. While I meditate on 
the mercies of God, and thankfully acknowledge 
them, methinks the day-ſpring from on high viſits my 
benighted ſoul, I no longer ſit in darkneſs, and in 
the ſhadow of death; my confidence that the tender 
mercies of God will not utterly abandon me encreaſes, 
and by degrees my tears dry up, and ſorrow and ſigh- 
ing flee away. Our prayers, as well in trouble as at 
other times, derive their main value and acceptable- 
neſs in the fight of God from the faith accompanying 
them; and what is there ſo likely to beget and cheriſh 
this excellent diſpoſition, as recollecting the ſeveral 
inſtances of God's care over us, and readineſs to —_ 
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and help us in times paſt, in order to the exerciſing 
our thankfulneſs for them? Therefore, on the ſo. 


lemn day of faſting and humiliation, obſerved un- 
der ( Nehemiab's direction, the confeſſions and 

rayers of the day were uſhered in with the voice of 
praiſe, Stand up and bleſs the Lord your God for ever 
and ever; and bleſſed be thy glorious name which is ex. 
alted above all bleſſing and praiſe. Thou, even thou, art 
Lord alone, thou haſt made heaven, the heaven of hea- 


venus with all their hoſt, the earth and all things that ar; 


therein, the feas and all that is therein, and thou pre. 
ſerveſt them all; and the hoſt of heaven worſhipeth thee, 


. » Thou art the Loyd the God, who diſt chuſe Abraham, 


Sc. And from hence David in his Pſalms fo often 
mingles thankſgivings, complaints, and prayers to- 

ther. For a particular example of this read the 
xlth pſalm, in the beginning of which he celebrates 


| the. goodneſs of God, which had ſet his feet upon a 


rock, had eſtabliſhed his goings, and put a new ſong intq 
his mouth, even praiſe to his God. Many, O Lord ny 
God, are thy wonderful works which thou haſt done, and 


ty thoughts to us-ward they cannot be reckoned up uno 
thee; if T would declare and ſpear of them, they are more 


than can be numbered. Perhaps we may be ready to 
think, when this was penned, the pſalmiſt was in 


perfect reſt, and had nothing elle to do but to give 


thanks; read on, and you will find at the 12th verſe 
what his circumſtances were; [nnumerable evils have 
compaſſed me about, mine iniquities have taken hold upon 
me, ſo that I am not able to look up; they are more than 


the hairs of my head, therefore my heart faileth me, 


Then he proceeds with the prayer which he had begun 
at the 11th verſe, Be pleaſed, O Lord, to deliver me; 
O Lord, make baſt to help me | Thou art my belp and my 
deliverer, make no tarrying, O my God ! God had been 
his help, and therefore would not now forſake him. 
So that whether we pray for the pardon of fin, or for 
deliverance out of evil, we cannot do better than to 
| (e) Neh. ix. 55 6— : 258 
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alærays to give Thanks. T- 


join our thankſgiving for the mercies we have re- 


ceived and do ſtill enjoy: hereby to ſtrengthen * 
faith in the promiſes of God, who will in no wile caſt 
off thoſe who come to him in the way which he has 
appointed. Let this conclude the ſecond general 
head. | 


III. The next thing incumbent upon me; is to 
ſhow, in ſeveral particulars, for what the pious Chriſ- 
tian ought to give thanks in a day of affliction. But 
this I ſhall reſerve for another diſcourſe. 
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DISCOURSE XI. 
Of the Obligation upon 8 to 
give thanks in every Condition, even 
the moſt afflicted, 


sv | 


at 


1 Tmzsvs. v. 18. 


In every thing give thanks, for this is the will o 
Sad in Chrift Jeſus concerning you. 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe words, I gave. you 
their ſenſe in the following propoſition. 


It is the will of God, that in every condition of 

life, how grievous and melancholy ſoever it may 

outwardly be, the Chriſtian ſhould exerciſe himſelf 
in giving of thanks. | | 


In diſcourſing on this propoſition, I have, 


I. Premiſed two obſervations for the better under- 
ſtanding it, viz. That tho* thankſgiving be a duty 
never out of ſeaſon, yet it muſt be owned to be in a 
peculiar manner ſeaſonable at certain times, as times 
of health, proſperity, and the like. And that adver- 
ſity is a time peculiarly proper for the conſideration of 


dur ways, for confeſſion of ſin, and humble prayer. 
I have allo, | | | 
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II. Proved it from ſeveral conſiderations to be the 
will of God, that in the moſt afflicted and calamitous 
condition, the Chriſtian ſhould delight in giving of 
thanks. It remains that, | | * 


III. I ſhow you, in ſeveral particulars, for what the 
pious Chriſtian ought to give thanks in a day of af- 
fiction. And he ought to do it. | ; 

1. For all the mercies of God, of whatever kind 
they are, according to the apoſtolic rule (a) give thanks 
always for all things to God the Father, in the name of 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. We are to give thanks always, 
in ſickneſs, and in health, in peace and in trouble; 


and for all things, for the benefits of creation and pro- 


vidence ; and above all for the grace of redemption, 
for the love of God in Chriſt to an apoſtate world, and 
the accompliſhment of its kind purpoſes, by his 
death and reſurrection, thro* which we have good 


(b) hope toward God, and can rejoice even in tribula- 
tions. And for this reaſon, whatever inſtance of di- 


vine goodneſs we happen to overlook, this ſhould 
never be forgotten, being a kind of ſummary of all 
other bleſſings. For as in reſpect of the end, the en- 
joyment of God in glory is the ſum of all felicity, ſo 
in regard of the mercies, which as means are prepara- 
tory to this our laſt end, they are all comprehended in 
the gift of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; the 
remembrance of whoſe victories over the world and 


death, and all the powers of darkneſs, will greatly 
help to raiſe our ſpirits when depreſſed by aMictions 


and ſufferings, and give new life to our languiſhing 
hopes. To this which ſhould always be. the principal 


article in our thankſgivings, it will be proper to 
add a ſurvey of that undeſerved bounty and goodneſs 


which firſt Beſtowed life upon us, and has ſo long pre- 
ſerved and ſweetened it to us; calling upon our 
ſouls (c) to bleſs the Lord, and upon all that is within us 


(a) Eph. v. 20. (3) Rom. v. 1,— (c) Pfal. ciii. 1,— 


to 
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to ſpeak well of his holy name; who forgiveih our iu. 
quities, bealeth our diſeaſes, and crowneth our lives with 
loving kindneſs and tender mercies. The thought of that 
paternal, providence, which with ſo much tender care 
nouriſhed us up in our helpleſs days, carried us in its 
arms, and ſheltered us under its wing; which watched 
our ſteps in the dangerous paths of youth, kept us 
from running headlong into ruin, hid temprationg 
from us, diſcovered to us rocks on which there was 
danger of our ſplitting, or without our perceivin 
them, by a ſecret hand directed our courſe ſafe be. 
twixt them, preſerving us to the preſent period of our 
lives, as examples of its powerful protection; which 
in our temptations was ſtill at hand with its timely 
ſuccour, comforting us in our ſorrows, and in itraits, 
out of which we were ready to think it impoſſible for 
us to be redeemed, being environed on all hands with 
frightful difficulties, made way for our eſcape : the 
thought, I ſay, of this wiſe and gracious conduct of 
divine providence, will increaſe and eſtabliſh our truſt 
in it, notwithſtanding the clouds which art preſent 
hang over us, darkening our proſpects, and threaten- 
ing ſtorms and tempeſts. Finally, God's promiſed 
mercies, the great things we hope for, ſhould likewiſe 
have a ſhare in our thankſgivings. The promiſe is 
preſent, tho' the thing promiſed be future, and hope 
is itſelf a bleſſing, and a moſt valuable one too; for 
as it does in ſome meaſure anticipate the fruition of its 
object, ſo it diffuſes a kindly warmth through the 
heart, which was before frozen with fear and grief, 
and as a rich cordial recovers the fainting ſoul, and 
brings back life when it was juſt upon the wing: 
wherefore, in giving of thanks, not only our enjoy- 
ments, but our hopes too, | ſhould be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, as the performance of this duty, eſpe- 
cially in the day of adverſity, will always carry along 
with it a reward of its own. Thus ſhould. we give 
thanks for the mercies of God in general. But more 
particularly, = = 
2. There 
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2. There are ſeveral things relating to a ſtate of 
affliction itſelf, which exact a tribute of thankſgiving. 
AS, \ 1 | 
1. We ſhould bleſs God that he is pleaſed to take 
notice of us, and make the welfare of our better part 
ſo much his care. It may ſound ſtrange, but nothing 
is truer, than that God ſhows his condeſcenſion in 
afflicting us; and not his condeſcenſion only, but his 


oodneſs too; ſince our meanneſs and guilt throw us 
infinitely below his regard; which regard, how un- 


worthy of it ſoever we are, he extends not merely to 
our actions, but to our happineſs ; ſtooping ſo low, 
as to chaſten us with his own hand, not as a judge, 
but as a (d) father, not for his own pleaſure, but for our 
profit. Alas, who or what are we, the ſinful children 
of men, that the infinitely great God ſhould, from 
the throne of his glory, have his eye continually upon 
us, and employ his wiſdom in contriving methods for 
effecting our final bleſſedneſs ; and others failing, 
ſhould make uſe, tho' not without reluctance, of at- 
flitions ! It is juſt matter of wonder, that in chaſten- 
ing us, Cod dealeth with us as with children; for what 


ſmis he whom the father chaſteneth not? That the 
| majeſty of heaven ſhould thus abaſe itſelf, and exalt 


us; for really, even while he humbles, he exalts and 
magnifies us. So holy 7% thought, who in the 
midſt of ſufferings, which were perhaps never paral- 
lelled but by thoſe of the Son of God, and which tried 


the ſtrength of his patience almoſt fo far as to break 


it; even then when his ſoul choſe ſtrangling and death. 
rather than life, was not yet unmindful of the condet- 
cenſion of God in afflicting him; (e) bat is man, that 
thou fhouldeſt magnify him, and that thou ſbouldeſt ſet. 
thine heart upon him ? that thou ſhouldeſt viſit him every 
norning, and try him every moment? © I acknow- 
«* ledge, O Lord, that thou mighteſt have ſuffered 
* me to go on in the way of mine own eyes, and at= 


(4) Heb. xii. gs fee Job vii. 17, 18. 
Vor. II. | P | « ter 
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<<, ter the imagination of my vain heart, as regardleſs 
of my welfare, as I have been apt to be of thy 
« glory. If the obſtinate creature will not harken to 
«© my voice, nor be-conquered by my benefits, nor 
« heed the warnings which I have given him in my 
„ word, and by his own conſcience, let him take 
<« his courſe, and reap the miſerable fruits of his ſin 
c and folly. I am under no obligations to him, and 
* ſhall have no further concern for him. In ſuch 
<« language as this might thy juſtice, O Lord, have 
« expreſt itſelf, but thy merciful kindneſs interpoſed, 
e thou wert pleaſed to ſtop me in my way, as the 
& angel did Balaam with a drawn ſword, not permit- 
ting me to purſue my ſinful and vain purpoſes, or 
to enjoy my fatal eaſe. I adore and bleſs the hand 
« which corrects me, and own it to be the ſingular 
% favour of heaven, that while thouſands are deſ- 
0 troyed by proſperity, thine heart as well as thine 
s hand is upon me, and thy providence, diſcharges 
. « the part of a faithful tutor and governor over me, 
« Lord, what am I, that thou ſbouldſt be thus mindful 

2. In affliction bleſs God that your ſufferings are no 
greater. That he corrects you in meaſure, and with 
10 gentle a hand, and tho' he wounds you, yet not 
to the heart. Is it in your outward ſtate that provi 
dence touches you? Bleſs God that your perſons arc 
free. An affliction which is without us, may, if ve 
are wiſe, be kept where it is, and be denied entrance 
into the ſoul, to diſturb and unſettle its peace. Thus, 
in the caſe of Fob, all that he had was firſt put into 
ſatan's power, only on (J) Job himſelf he was not to 
ſtretch forth his hand. The envy of this wicked 
ſpirit made him diligent in trying Job to the utmoſt of 
his permiſſion ; he ſtript him at once of all, ſo that 
of the greateſt of all the men of the Eaſt, as he was 
before, he became of a ſudden poor to a proverb. 
7 | Y Job. i. 12, _ 

| But 
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But how did this good man receive the meſſengers of 
ill news, who trod one upon the heels of another? 
He fell down upon the ground and worſhiped, ſay- 
ing, Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
hall I return thither ; the Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away, bleſſed be the name of the Lord, Is it ſome 
diſeaſe or pain of body under which you labour? 
Bleſs God it is not more grievous and intolerable; or 
that you have the outward comforts and enjoyments 
of life, together with peace of mind; that your ſouls 
are not filled with the terrors of the Almighty. S 
mon obſerves (g) that the ſpirit of a man can ſuſtain His 
1nfirmity; by a natural fortitude of ſpirit, and the 
ſtrength of reſolution, a man may do a great deal to- 
wards ſupporting himſelf under bodily diforders, but, 
ſaith he, a wounded ſpirit who can bean? Be thank- 
ful that the arrows of God are not poiſoned, that your 
hearts are not reſtleſs and diſquieted. Perhaps the 
diſtreſs is partly inward, yet {till you are bound to 
give thanks if it be not overwhelming. It is a mercy 
that I have my reaſon entire, by means of which I am 
capable of commanding my thoughts and paſſions in 
ſome meaſure, and much more my words and actions, 


and applying the comforts. of religion to myſelf, as 


well as diſcharging its duties. Let me conſider how 


many, not excepting the moſt eminent ſervants of 


God, have, in each of theſe three kinds of affliction, 
of ſoul, body, and outward eſtate, undergone abun- 
dantly more than *tis probable I do. Fob bore all 
three together, and all in extremity, yet did not.aban- 
don his patience, which he found to have great recom- 
pence of reward. 70, life was the only thing pri- 
vileged from the malice of ſatan; whereas it may be 


| Tam afflicted in a ſingle kind, and comparatively, 


in a low and moderate degree of that kind. God. is 
not wroth very ſore ; in the midſt of judgment he remem- 
bers mercy. All the ingredients of my cup are not 
bitter, there are great mixtures of a more agreeable 


(. Prov. xvii. 14. 5 
'P 2 kind. 
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212 Of the Chriſtian's Obligation — 9 
kind. If I am in trouble, have I not friends to 
ſympathiſe with me and comfort me, whoſe good 
company and chriſtian advice is greatly to be valued ? 
If I am ſick, yet can I ſay I want for what is needfu] 


and convenient for me in ſuch a condition? Am I ut. 


terly friendleſs and helpleſs ? Should God have laid 
the croſs upon me at another time, ſhould I not have 
been worſe able to bear it? Can I not diſcover the 
mercy of God in the time or circumſtances of my af- 
fliction, which ſhould diſpoſe me to be more con- 
tented and thankful ? | 


2. We are bound to thank God for the aſſiſtance 
which he gives, or offers us, to bear our affliction 
after a chriſtian manner. Does he enable us to be- 
have ſuitably to the character of Chriſt's. diſciples, 
who, like their maſter, ſhould not complain when 
they ſuffer, but ſay, as he did, in his bittereſt agonies, 
(D) not my will, but thine be done? Are we effectually 
taught, by the grace of God, to be like him we call 
our maſter, examples of ſubmiſſion to the divine will, 
"tho? in a far inferior degree? Let us freely own that 
tis the grace of God which teaches us to be ſo, and 
be thankful that he gives us the grace to ſuffer his will 
after having done it. Yea, if we have the natural im- 
patience of our tempers ſomewhat reſtrained, ſo as not 

to diſhonour God and diſgrace our chriſtian profeſſion 
by viſible fretfulneſs and diſcontent, *tis reaſon enough 
why we ſhould be thankful, ſince hereby a great part 
'of the trouble and ſhame is prevented, which every 
ſincere Chriſtian, who carries it indecently during his 
affliction, has in reflecting upon it afterwards ; and we 
can with a better grace, and with more freedom, tell 


others their duty, whom we are called to viſit in their 


affliction; whereas otherwiſe we ſhould be very unfit 
to adminiſter that good counſel which we did not take 
ourſelves. Tou are very forward, would they ſay, to 
inſtruct us in our duty, and to preach patience as 4 
| | ] Matt. xxvi. 46. 
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thing eaſily practiſed, but pray remember how indit- 
ferently you acquitted yourſelf when you was tried. A 
reproach like to that which Eliphaz makes Fob in his 
ſufferings, (i) Behold, thou haſt inſtructed many, and thou 
haſt Arengthened the weak hands; thy words have up- 
holden him that was falling, and thou haſt ſtrengthened 
the feeble knees. But now it is come upon thee, and thou 
fainteſt; it toucheth thee, and thou art troubled. This 
charge, as brought againſt Fob, was very unjuſt, 
whole ſufferings are invidiouſly expreſt by the di- 
minutive term of God's touching him, as his behaviour 
under them was very different from what his friend 
here intimates it to have been. The charge, I ſay, 
was very unjuſt with reſpect to 70; but is every day 
verified in the generality of Chriſtians, who can talk 
as bravely as they ſuffer poorly. The conſideration 
of which ſhould excite us to be thankful, if, thro? the 
aids of God's ſpirit, we have been inſtances of a con- 
traty demeanour. But without conſidering the aſ- 
ſiſtance actually vouchſafed us, *tis ſufficient ground 
of thankfulneſs, that God kindly, and as ſincerely as 


| kindly, offers us his aſſiſtance, and in the goſpel has 


made ſuch ample proviſion for our comfort in the 
greateſt afflictions, by its excellent doctrines, its won- 
derful diſcoveries, and moſt ineſtimable promiſes ; 

more particularly, the promiſe of his ſpirit, under the 
title of the (&) comforter, (1) ſaying, Aſk, and ye ſhall re- 

ve. And this may be one ground of the expreſſion 

of its being the will of God in Chriſt Jeſus, that we ſhould 
Live thanks. It ſignifies, that, as Chriſtians, we have 
ſuch peculiar advantages for bearing afflictions, that 
nothing can excuſe us from being thankful in ſuch a 
condition. What name does that man deſerve, who 
having this proviſion laid in againſt the time of need, 
is neither thankful for it, nor makes any uſe of it ? 

Surely not that of a genuine diſciple of Chriſt, 


4. We ſhould bleſs God for the benefit we receive 
by affliction, as well as for that which he further de- 
0) Job iv. 3, 4, „ John xvi. 7. ( Luke xi. . 

c f 3 ligns 
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ſigns us by it. Is my heart become more tender and Ml Frame 
relenting, my temper more devout ? Are my ſenſe of MW ſhoul 


the evil of ſin, and the excellence of holineſs, and de. is ind 
fires after greater meaſures of this divine attainment, I get | 
more quick and vehement? Is the animal life more from 
weak and languid, and the divine life, the life of faith, infor 
awakened into greater vigour and activity? Can! jor tl 
perceive my affections deadned to preſent things, and 5. 
fixed on things above? My convictions of the va- the | 


nity of the world, the emptineſs of the creature, the cofp 
all- ſufficiency of God, the wiſdom of religion, the A b 
folly of a wicked life, the ſolemnity of a dying hour, 9 þ 


and the terrors of the laſt judgment, more entire life; 
and better ſettled ? Theſe are very good effects of the IG 
viſitation we are under; and in caſe they prove abiding, 60 7 
we ſhall have great cauſe to rejoice in them. This Jive 

: is certain, that affliction has in itſelf a tendency to like 
| bring a bad man to conſideration, and to make a good reden 
man better. The providences of God are all in- ſeries 
ſtructive, and they who are truly wiſe, will be in- to be 
ſtructed by them; but for the generality of mankind, down 
they are taught more by a ſingle affliction, than by a praiſ 

| long courſe of proſperous events. Which perhaps is 601 
5 one reaſon why the word Taifeia is uſed for afflic- Chrif 
tion, which ſignifies both correction and inſtruction; for d 

of which were it neceſſary, inſtances might be eaſily him, 
given. (n) God does not willingly grieve and afflict the whic! 
| children f men, much leſs his own children, not to blow 
deſtroy, but to reform us. (u) We are chaſtened of the in ch. 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world. livett 


This merciful deſign of God in chaſtening us, is earth 


what we ſhould be ſenſible of, and labour to comply wet in 

with. Bleſſed be God, who while he is correcting have 
* me, (o teaches me out of his. law $ by the ſickneſs of cond 
my body promotes the health of my ſoul, impo- i a 

veriſhes that he may enrich me, caſts me down that fore « 

he may lift me up, and wounds in order to heal. I good 

am convinced that if I am not in a reſigned thankful (4) 


(m) Lamen. iii, 33. 67 1 Cor, xi. 32. (0) Pſal. xciv. 12. UV) 1 
Z ES 33 8 
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ſhould have done by my affliction. This happy-frame 
is indeed one of the main advantages which good men 


get by adverſity, and I believe almoſt inſeparable 


from the reſt, ſome of which were mentioned before; 
inſomuch that where this is not, we are not to look 
for the reſt. | | 

5. The truly religious have reaſon to bleſs God for 
the proſpect of an end to their ſufferings. Such a 
proſpect they have, not in fancy and imagination only, 
but by faith, a rational and well-grounded faith. For 


y) his anger endureth but a moment; in his favour is 
life; weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 


the norning. And more fully yet in another pſalm; 
(q) Many are the affiiftions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all. My ſufferings are not 
like the puniſhments of the damned, without any 
redemption, and therefore, not to be called mi- 
fries, but trials; nor is my darkneſs like theirs, 


to be everlaſting. My reſtleſs therefore, (r) why caſt. 


daun, O my ſoul ? Hope thou in God, for I ſhall yet 
praiſe him, who is the health of my countenance, and my 


Cod. A moſt excellent motto this for the afflicted 


Chriſtian—7 ſhall yet praiſe him—in this world, and 
for deliverance from my preſent diſtreſs I ſhall praiſe 


him, if he ſees it to be for my good; the cloud with 
which he has covered me in the day of his anger will 


blow over, and brighter days will come. (/) Feb 
in thoſe triumphant words, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he will ſtand at the latter day upon the 
earth, And tho after my ſkin, worms deſtroy this body, 
yet in my fleſh I ſhall ſee Cod; is thought by many to 
have had a preſage of that wonderful change in his 
condition, from the loweſt depth of worldly ſorrows, 
to a degree of worldly proſperity which he never be- 


fore enjoyed, which you know. was the end of that 


good man. And David, when his life was threatened, 


(3) Paal. xxx. 7. () Pfal. Xi, 19. ()) Pal. li. 5. 


17 Job xix. 2 bl 5 26. 
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frame of ſpirit, tis becauſe I have not profited as I 


f P 4 Jays,” 
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ſays, (1) I ſhall not die, but live, and declare the wort; 
ef the Lord, But however that be, I have the haven 
in view, which will ſhelter my weather-beaten veſſel 
from all ſtorms and tempeſts, and *tis at no great 
diſtance. The grave is equally a refuge to the good 
and bad from all the troubles and infelicities of this 
world; and yet there is a wide difference in the death 
of one and the other. Since the bodies only of the 
wicked are at reſt, and that only till the reſurrection, 
but the ſouls of the righteous; to theſe death is not 
à more certain eſcape from all the evils of the preſent 
life, than ſecurity from all others, ſince nothing can 
invade the peace, or interrupt the joys of heaven. 
Then and there, if not before, I ſhall exchange a ſpirit 
of heavineſs for garments of everlaſting praiſe ; my 
palt ſufferings will but ſerve to inhance my happineſs, 
and ſorrow and ſighing will flee away for ever. All 
that remains is to apply what has been ſaid, And, 


I. If in every thing (the moſt afflicted condition not 
excepted) we are to give thanks, it follows, that they 
muſt be utterly inexcuſable who perform not this duty, 
when the very circumſtances they are in invite them 
to it. As when the bounties of providence flow in 
upon them, ſhall not the hand of God be acknoy- 
ledged, when it is thus open to them? Or when they 
are lately come out of an affliction? Of the ten lepers 

who were healed by our Saviour, nine never returned 
to give thanks. Ah, what an image is this of man- 

kind, who are as clamorous before a benefit is con- 
fetred, as they are ſilent after it! Tis but to change 
the object of our devotion, and we have in the antient 
Romans a better example to follow, among whom it 
was a cuſtom for thoſe who ſuffered ſhipwreck, upon 
their eſcape to land, to hang up votive tables in the 
temple of Neptune, as teſtimonies of their gratitude to 
this fictitious god of the lea. Let us pay our vows to 
the true God, as they did to their falſe deities, and 


* 0 Pſal. exviii. 17. 


whatever 
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e Works Myhatever deliverance or other mercy we have received, 
> haven I give him the praiſe. And let us remember, that if 
1 veſle! I truly thankful, we ſhall be diligent and watchful too; 
o great Ml and ſo much the more ſo, as we are the more thankful, 
e good Let this then be the teſt of our gratitude, the care we 
of this Wi take, by a holy and heavenly converſation, to credit 
e death Wi the goſpel of Chriſt, which is ſuch a bleſſing as ex- 
of the ¶ ceeds and improves all the advantages and enjoyments 
ection, Wl of life. rf | 

is not 
preſent 
Ng Can 
eaven, 


2. Let me exhort you to the duty before diſcourſed 
on. If it has pleaſed God, or ſhall at any time here- 
after pleaſe him, to involve us in trouble and affliction, 


a ſpirit let us be perſuaded to adorn our Chriſtian profeſſion 
e; m h putting the duty of the text in practice. Let us 
Pineſ, acquieſce in the will of God; nor merely acquieſce 
„ All in it, but approve it, and offer to God the ſacrifice of 
nd, thankſgiving. I would preſs this advice with ſome 
on ne WY conſiderations, beſides thoſe before mentioned. 

it they 1. Conſider how it was with you before you were 
duty, afficted; in what temper of mind with regard to ſpi- 
them WW ritual and divine things, and after what manner you 
low in lived. Did not a ſpirit, of ſlumber inſenſibly creep 
know- upon you ? Did not the world, and the things of the 
n they WW world, get ground in your affections ? Was not your 
lepers time almoſt wholly devoted to the cares and pleaſures 
urned Wi of this tranſitory life, while God was too much forgot- 
man- ten, your ſouls roo little minded, and the duties of re- 
con- ligion, or ſome particular duty of it, even wholly 
hange neglected, or ſlightly and indifferently performed? 
ntient Could you not have perceived yourſelves tied faſter 
IM it and faſter to this life, and to have an increaſing aver- 


upon WF fon for death, as the diſſolution of your bodies, and 
in the a removal from all your preſent acquaintance and en- 
de to joyments? Were not your paſſions inflamed by the 
ws to objects of ſenſe, and in a manner engroſſed by them; 
and kindled with eaſe, but not to be governed and allayed 
without difficulty? David, the man after 9 own, 
| | Ct cart, 


ever 
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heart, confeſſes of himſelf, (u) that before he was of. 
fired he went aftray. Hardly ever was there a ſpirit 
more devout than his; he ſeems to have been impa- 
tient whenever abſent from the houſe of God, and in 
a tranſport all the time he was there; yet, ſuch is the 
power of ſenſible” things, and the dangerous nature 
of proſperity, that this angelical devotion, this holy 
fire, was very much damped by a free converſation 
with the world, and an uninterrupted flow of its de- 
lights. I make no doubt but this is a caſe too com- 
mon with thoſe whoſe ſouls have long dwelt at eaſe, 
and will therefore ſuppoſe it might be yours; and if 
it was, think of the reaſon you have to bleſs God for 
taking this method, perhaps the beſt that could be 
taken, not to ſay the only one left, to cure you of the 
ſenſuality of your affections, and to reſtore you to 
yourſelves and to him; eſpecially if this method be 
Jucceſsful, and you have ground to hope you ſhall be 
able to add, as the Pſalmiſt does, but now have J kept 
' thy word. It is happy for you, if being forced off 
from the buſineſs and the delights of life, you retire 
to God and his word, and have greater delight in con- 
verſing with them. It is well if correction makes you 
ſee your faults, and mend them, and revive the prac- 
tice of thoſe duties which had been too much neg- 
leted. ns bo 

2. Conſider that ſenſe is not the proper judge and 
meaſure of good and evil ; I mean of what is ſo upon 
the whole. It is no doubt, generally ſpeaking, the 
beſt judge of what is good or evil for itſelf, becauſe it 
beſt knows what is agreeable or diſagreeable to itſelf; 
which agreeable or diſagreeable impreſſions on our ſenſes, 
were intended by our wiſe Maker as admonitions, what 
things are beneficial to our bodies, and what things are 
hurtful to them. But tho? ſenſe judge for itſelf, and for 
the body, let it not judge for the man and for the 
Chriſtian ; the reaſon is, that ſenſe is confined to the 


(.) Pal, cxix. 67. 
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-eſent impreſſion, whether grateful or the contrary, 


and can give us no notice betore-hand, becaufe it has 


none itſelf, of what will be, or is likely to be the con- 
ſequence of this or that action or thing; whereas, that 
;s good or evil, for the man and the Chriſtian, which 
15 ſo upon the total computation, and in the final iſſue 
of things. And foraſmuch as ſenſe is no judge of 
this, it cannot be the ſtandard by which we are to eſti- 
mate what is good or evil for us. To an eye of ſenſe 


it was an evil thing, a moſt terrible misfortune for 


Joſeph to be fold into Egypr, tho the event proved it 
to be otherwiſe. The ſame ſenſe being judge, Pha- 
raob was happy in his advancement, and the extenſive 
power which he had in his hands was a very great good; 
and yet it was the means of corrupting him, and giv- 
ing a looſe to his tyrannical humour, which brought 


on him the judgments of heaven, that purſued him 


till he was utterly deſtroyed. And does not God 


himſelf tell him by Maſes, (w) in very deed, for this 
cauſe have I raiſed thee up, (i. e.) furniſhed thee with | 
opportunities for gratifying thy ambitious wiſhes, and 


reprieved thee from immediate ruin) zhat I might ſhow 
in thee my power, and that my name might be declared 


throughout all the earth ; for the terror of all ſuch as 
ſhould after him ariſe, and oppreſs the church and 


people of God. Conſult with ſenſe in affliction, and 
it will perſuade you, that your caſe is deplorable, and 
be ready to ſay to you, as 70s wile did to him; 
(x) Why doſt thou yet hold faſt thine integrity! Curſe God 
and die, But let ſenſe dictate to brutes, men have a 
higher principle to govern them, their reaſon, and 
true Chriſtians a yet nobler principle, even faith; and 
let but faith be your teacher, and it will inſtruct you 


much better in the nature of things, making you ſen- 


ible, that many things which paſs for good are really 
evil, and others that are accounted evil, to -be num- 
bered among the Chriſtian's good things. It will tell 
jou, as the apoſtle does the Chriſtian converts at Co- 
(wv) Exod: ix. 16. (x) Job ü. 9. 3 
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comforts, and death as well as life; death, I fy, 
which nature is ready to call, of all terrible things, 
the moſt terrible. 1 1 


3. Conſider how God has carried you thro' forme: 


trials. The Chriſtian lives, and is ſtrengthened by 


faith, and the life of faith, (or if not its. life, yet its 
livelineſs and ſtrength) by the experience he has for- 
merly had of the care and goodneſs of God's proyi- 
dence, and the truth of his promiſes; therefore our 
bleſſed maſter, when he would reprove his diſciples 
for their want of faith, and at the ſame time raiſe 
them to a better diſpoſition, bids them ſearch their 
own memories, and ſee whether from thence they 
might not be furniſhed with a remedy to their preſent 


_ diſtruſt. ()) And when his diſciples were come 10 the 


other fide, they had forgotten to take bread. Then Jeſu 
ſaid unto them, take heed, and beware of the leaven if 
the Phariſees, and of the Sadducees. And they rea. 


ſened among themſelves, ſaying, it is becauſe we have ta- 


ken no bread. Which when Feſus perceived, he ſaid uni 
them, O ye of little faith, why reaſon ye among yourſelves, 


_ becauſe ye have brought no bread ? Do ye not underſtand, 


neither remember, the five loaves of the five thouſand, and 
how many baſkets ye took up? Neither the ſeven loaves 
rhe four thouſand, and how many baſkets ye took up? 


As they had ſeen him perform a thouſand miracles, he 


might have ſent them for conviction to any of theſe; 


but he chuſes rather to expoſtulate with them from 


examples more particularly to the preſent caſe, and 
performed upon a like occaſion, as knowing ſuch in- 
ſtances would be more awakening than others. In 
like manner, if we are in affliction and trouble, tho 


it will be proper to look over the record of God's 
mercies of every kind, and in every ſtate and condi- 


tion of life, yet may it be more particularly uſeful, to 


think of the relief we have had heretofore; in circum- 


| (3) Matt. xvi. 5.—10. 
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ſlunces like to thoſe we are now in. God is the ſame 
ſtill, his power and his readineſs to help the ſame. 
He who has delivered us will deliver; I am ſatisfied 
he will, ſooner or later, one way or other, by life or 
by death, and do therefore now praiſe him, and re- 
ſolve to praiſe him as long as I live, after which I ſhall 
vith holineſs be made perfect in praiſe. | 


4. Conſider that his is the will of God in Chriſt Je- 
ſus concerning you. © It is the will of God who is my 
« rightful Lord, and has authority to command me 
« what he pleaſes; ſo that if he ſhould bid me do 
« ſome great thing, I ſhould be obliged ro do ir. 
« How much more when he only ſaith, be thankful. 
« Ttis the will of God, who can give me ſtrength to 
« do what he commands me, and will command me 
« nothing but what he is ready to give me ſtrength 
« to do, It is the will of God, that I ſhould give 
« thanks, and therefore ſurely he is no enemy to my 
« happineſs, ſince he hath made it my duty to be al- 
« ways in a joyous grateful frame of ſpirit. This 
« alone is a manifeſt argument, that if he put me to 
« pain *tis not from any delight he takes in ſeeing me 
« uneaſy, for then he would alſo be pleaſed with my 
« being uneaſy in mind as well as body, fretful and 
« melancholy as well as afflicted. By laying this 
« command upon me to give thanks for every thing, 
«and in every condition, doth he not deſign that I 
« ſhould take it for an intimation that there is a ſtate 
« after this, wherein good men ſhall have no occaſion. 
for any other paſſions but love, joy, admiration, and 
« thanktulneſs; and that all my preſent afflictions 
have the nature of means to prepare me for that 
„happy ſtate, and are ſo intended by my merciful 
« God? Otherwiſe is it any way probable, that if 
“ this mortal life, uncomfortable as it is, were to be 
ſucceeded by one more wretched, he would call 
“upon me to be thankful ? Praiſe is the work of hea- 
* ven, the conſtant employment of the bleſſed ſpirits 
7 | 5 | above. 
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, ** above. It is the will of God in Chriſt Jeſus, who 
has diſannulled every curſe, and redeemed ever 
_ < forteited. bleſſing. Chriſt himſelf was a man 9 
** ſorrows, yet an example of patience, reſignaticy 
** and thankfulneſs. My Saviour having given mea 
pattern of this virtue, well may it appear reaſonah] 
< for me to practiſe it, and as it appears reaſonabl 
c fo become eaſy. I can contentedly bear the croſ 
e which Chriſt bore before me, ſubmit to an aMide 
* ſtate, fince my Redeemer has ſanctiſied it; delcerg 
into the grave, ſince he was willing to lie there, and 
wis riſen again from thence as the firſt-fruits of then 
* that flept. This inforcement of the command can. 
not be in vain. Let me only meditate on the name 
* of Chriſt, and J cannot but be thankful ; thankful 433 
* for him the prime gift, and through him thank{y| 45 Ul 
for thoſe other innumerable benefits which he ha I 
, purchaſed for me, revealed to me, and beſton; * 
upon me. For me, who have the great advantages 5 mu 
. * of the goſpel revelation, and can tell where to 90 5 pi 
ia all my diſtreſſes, for me to repine and be de- 6 5 

<« jected, can never be excuſed.“ | 
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5. Often meditate on eternal things, for then theſe ee mit 
temporal things, whether good or evil, will be hardly Le 
of any eſtimation. We ſhall then be thankful that the pr 
() theſe light offiiions, which are but for a moment, ſmile 
Hall work out for us a far more exceeding and eternd or no 
. weight of glory. Doth the Chriſtian forget himſelf in WI. the f 
Proſperity? Does he ſwell upon a little worldly ſucceſs? favor 
Is he growing ſecure and confident ? Or, on the other activ 
hand, does worldly ſorrow ſink him to the ground! 00 
Does he think it hard in affliction to forbear impatient trou 
and diſcontented language? The reaſon is this, that ſelve 
theſe things fill up his thoughts. He has no juſt no- And 
tion of the bleſſedneſs of the righteous after death; tain 
Perhaps does not firmly believe it, or ſeldom, if ever, to tt 
entertain himſelf with the ſerious and delightful con- nea! 
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lation of it. For in proportion as theſe everlaſt- 

7 — were more ſteadfaſtly believed, and more in- 
tenſely and frequently thought on, they would more 
deeply affect the mind; and the more theſe things 
affected the mind, the ſlighter would be the impreſſion 
which all the events and occurrences of this life 
made upon it. O hell, the abode only of deſpair- 
« ing wretches, tis no wonder if in thee nothing is 
« ſeen and heard, but weeping and wailing, and 
« onaſhing of teeth; or that they ſhould be ſorrowful, 
« whoſe ſenſual pleaſures muſt have this ſad conclu- 
« ſion! Bleſſed be God, we are not appointed to this 
« place of torment, if we do not take it by force. O 
« heaven, the bright and peaceful habitation of an- 
6 gels, and of beings next to angels; as the voice of 
« thankſgiving and praiſe alone is heard witnin thy 
« walls, ſo there is all the reaſon in the world, that 
« they who hope for thee, be their condition at pre- 
« ſent never ſo afflicted, ſhould yet give thanks; 
'« were it for nothing elſe, yet for this hope, which 
« gives the Chriſtian an anticipated enjoyment of the 
« future inheritance, and, as the ſpies did, takes a 
« view of the promiſed land, before he himſelf is per- 
© mitted to enter there! E 

Let none think themſelves without all concern in 
the preſent ſubject. What, if at preſent the heavens 
ſmile upon us, and we meet with no evil occurrence, 
or none that is very grievous and troubleſome ? At 


the ſame time that we remember to bleſs God for the 


favourable circumſtances we are in, and to be more 
active in doing good, let us watch againſt a practice 
too common for thoſe who have no affMctions and 
troubles of God's ſending, to create them to them- 
ſelves, and to be diſcontented they know not why. 
And withal let us call to mind, that we have no cer- 


' tain poſſeſſion of health, or any other good belonging 


tothis life; ſo that the time may come, and may be 
nearer than we are aware, when we may have occaſion 
for all the ſupport and reſolution which we can lay up 

| | | in 
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224 Of the Chriſtian's Obligation, &c. 
in ſtore to ourſelves. Let us fortify ourſelves with 
| ſuch conſiderations as theſe before-mentioned, ſſ 
more looſe to every temporal enjoyment, maintain: 
reater evenneſs of temper, regularity of converſation, 
and fervour of devotion, and prize the pleaſures of re. 
ligion moſt, when we are molt capable of the pleaſurtz 
of the world, that ſo when deprived of theſe, they 
may abide with us. Let us (a) rejoice as if we re. 
joiced not, and then we ſhall weep as if wwe wept not; Jt i 
uſe the world as not abuſing it, while we poſſeſs it, and 
then we ſhall not ſo much feel the want of it when it 
is taken from us. Let health be well improved, and 
ſickneſs will not be ſo inſupportable, being accuſtomed 
to thanſgiving in our proſperity, we ſhall be the bet. 
ter able to continue the exerciſe of it in our adverſity, 
Thereview of a life well ſpent will afford us great re. 
freſhment of ſpirit, and by opening a glorious proſpet 
into a better world, will fill us with peace, and joy, and 
thankfulneſs, when paſſing through the moſt rugged 
paths of life, and through the dark valley and ſhadoy 
of death, to the regions of everlaſting life and hap- 
pineſs. F | 


F 1 Cor. vii. 30, 31. 
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at re- ws Thout that art gi ven t0 Pleaſures, that dwellefi 
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255 T HESE words were ſpoken of Palylon, after 


it had been marked out by Providence for an 
intire and perpetual deſtruction, and while 
they intimate how much it was deſerved, plainly de- 
care how little it was expe&ted. 1 
The prophet Daniel tell us, that Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, as he was walking in the palace of 
ks Lido, expreſſed himſelf in this lofty and ar- 
rogant language, 1s not this the great Babylon that 1 
have built for the houſe of my kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majeſty *? Babylon 
was one of the moſt antient cities, and had been ſo 
improved by this monarch, as to become the wonder 
of the world T. Nor could the magnificence of his 
works be equalled by any thing but the haughtineſs 
of his heart. However, this vain-glorious boaſt was 
no ſooner uttered, than there came a voice from 
18 heaven, ſaying, The kingdom is departed from'thee d. 
Dan. iv. 30. 3 „ „ hol e e e 
1 Vid. Prid. Connect. Part i. B. 2. p. 44, & c. 
Dan. iv, 31. 
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This ſudden and fignal denunciation of divine ven- 
5 geance, though it had a good effect upon Nebucbad. 
nezzar, had none at all upon the ſucceſſors to his 
throne, or the ſubjects of his kingdom, who ij 
continued addicted to luxury and ſelf- confidence (the 
too common effects of eaſe and opulence) for which 
vices Babylon had been long notoriouſly infamous; 
and whereby it at length incurred that ſevere threaten. 
ing which follows the words of the text: Therefr 
Hear now this, thou that art given to pleaſures, that 
dwelleft carelefly, that ſayeſt in thine heart, I am, and 
none elſe beſide. me; I ſhall not fit as a widow, neither 
ſhall I know the loſs of children. But theſe two thing; 
ſhall come to thee in a moment, in one day, the loſs of 
children and widowhood ;, they ſhall come upon thee in thir 
perfection, for. the multitude of thy ſorceries, and for th 
. great abundance of thine enchantments. 
. The perſon who was the inſtrument of accompliſh. 
ing this awful prediction was Cyrus, who after he hal 
made a great figure in the world, finiſhed his charatter 


and his conqueſts in the overthrow of the Chalden | 


empire; and having gained a victory over. the king 
of Babylon in the field, drove him into his capital, and 
inveſted it. The prodigious ſtrength of the place f, 


> + The walls of it were 29 yards thick, 117 high, and 60 miles 
in compals, in the form of a ſquare; 15 miles each fide, (this is H. 
rodotus's account who was himſelf at Babylon all built of large brick 
cemented; together with bitumen, a mortar that ſoon grew much 
harder than ſtone. On the outſide of the walls was a vaſt ditch, filled 
with water, and lined with bricks on both ſides; and of the earth 
dug out of the ditch, were the bricks made for the walls. On each 
fide were 25 brazen gates; four great towers at the four corners 
and three between each gate; each tower above three yards higher 
than the wall. From thele 25 gates went 25 ſtreets, to the gates that 
anſwered them on the oppoſite ſide. So the number of ſtreets wer 
Fo, each 5 miles long; of which 25 went one way and 25 theothe, 
dividing the city into 676 ſquares, each of which was above tuo 
miles. in.compaſi., On the outſide of theſe ſquares ſtood the houſes 

| three or four ſtories high; and the middle of each ſquare was dl 
void ground, uſed for yards, gardens, orchards, &c. A branch af 


the rie. Euphrates ran quite croſs the city; over which in the malt 
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Love of Pleaſure. 227 
and the plenty of proviſions with which it was ſup- 
lied, occaſioned the ſiege to continue two years. 
During which time, Cyrus was frequently inſulted by 
the Cha/deans from their walls. However, he found 
means at length to become maſter of the city in one 
night, by the following ſtratagem. Not far from 
the river Euphrates, which ran through the city, there 
was à canal leading to a large artificial lake; the 
bank between the river and the canal, he gave orders 
ſhould be broke down, by which means the whole cur- 
rent of water was turned into the lake. Then col- 
lecting all his forces together, he poſted one part of 
them at the place where the river ran into the town, 
and the other where it came out, with orders, to enter 
in through the channel of the river, as ſoon as it be- 
came fordable. Theſe orders were obeyed, and both 
parties entering the city at the ſame time, advanced 
directly to the palace, where they ſurprized and de- 


feated the guards; and when on the uproar which 


this occaſioned, ſome within the palace opened the 
gates to know what it meant, the enemy ruſhed in, 
and finding the king with his domeſtick friends and 
krvants, they ſlew him, and thoſe that were with him, 
valiantly fighting for their lives; whereupon the city 
immediately ſubmitted. But the ſucceſs of this bold 
enterprize was in great meaſure owing to the ne- 
glect and ſecurity of the inhabitants, who were cele- 


brating a grand feſtival that very night, with exceſ- 


* 


live intemperance and debauch. 8 
This aſtoniſhing revolution caſts a light on many 
paſſages in the writings of this and the other prophets, 
and at the ſame time carries our thoughts forward 
to myſtical Babylon, that mother of harlots, and abomi- 
nations of the earth *, and to thoſe predictions which we 
of thecity, was a bridge of a furlong in length, and ten yards in 
breadth, At one end of this bridge 5 palace, and at the other 
end another palace, and the temple of Belu; which laſt was reck- 
oned the moſt magnificent edifice in the world. Vid. Herodori Hiſt. 
| 1, cap. 178, &c. Prideaux's Connect. Part i. Book 2. p. 95, &c. 
* Rev. xiv. 8. oo 
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have of her approaching overthrow ; when it will be 
as truly ſaid of her, as it now may of Babylon of old, 
whom ſhe ſo much reſembles both in magnificence and 
iniquity, Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, be. 
cauſe ſhe made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath 
of her fornication *. 
From ſuch events. as theſe, it is 1 to remark, 
that there not only uſually is in the wiſe conſtitution 
of Providence, an appointed time when God inflid; 
heavy vengeance on corrupt and profligate nations, of 
which his unerring wiſdom directs him always to make 
the moſt exact and perfect judgment; but that there 
are certain fins which in their own nature as neceſſarily 
tend to the deſtruction of ſociety, as ſome kinds of 
diſeaſes do to the diſſolution of the animal body; 
vices which are not only ſhameful and infamous in 
themſelves, but draw after them a train of publick ca- 
lamities, and are. apparent ſymptoms of decreaſing 
| ſtrength and departing glory; vices of that rank and 
fertile nature that almoſt all others grow out of them, 
Such I mean, as were the firſt omens and the imme- 
diate forerunners of the Babylonians deſtruction, for 
they could never have been conquered by the arms of 
Cyrus, if they had not been given to pleaſures, and duel 
careleſly. Their character and their overthrow are 
therefore left upon record, as a memorable warning- 
piece to all ſucceeding nations, to avoid the ſame ſins 
as they would not ſhare the ſame deſolation. 
Pleaſure abſtractedly conſidered, and its general 
nature, is innocent and deſireable; it is attributed to 
the Deity, and ſaid to be the final portion of his 
friends and favourites; In his preſence is fulneſs of j0, 
and at his right band are pleaſures for evermore. And 
the reaſonable gratification of thoſe faculties and ap- 
petites with which our Creator has endowed us, i! 
ſuch a happineſs as we are under no obligation to deny 
ourſelves : for although our faculties are greatly im- 


paired, and our appetites depraved, by that general 
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3 Love of Pha ure. | 229 
defection from God, in which the whole human race 
is involved, yet undoubtedly there is {till a very allow- 
able and laudable ſatisfaction and pleaſure that may be 


| enjoyed, even in worldly and ſenſible good, to allevi- 


ate the burthens and ſoften the cares of life. The dan- 


ger and miſchief to which we are expoſed from this 
| quarter, lies only in the exceſs ; but the danger being 


imminent, and the miſchief moſt extenſive and fatal, 
they cannot be guarded againſt with too early and aſ- 
ſiduous a Care. r | | 

Man is a compound being, rational as well as 
animal, and therefore capable of pleaſures of various 
kinds, which may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the 
ſenſes, of the imagination, of the underſtanding, and 
the pleaſures of the ſoul, or ſuch as are moral and 
divine, Brutes partake with us in the firſt, in the 


laſt we have communion with angels and the bleſſed 


ſpirits above; the former beſpeak us children of the 


earth, and betray our kindred to worms; the latter 


proclaim us the genuine offspring of the eternal and 
unchangeable ſource of excellence: by any exceſs in 
the one, we debaſe our natures, and decreaſe our de- 
generacy; but we promote our dignity and perfection, 
by all adyances in the other. | | 

Theſe things conſidered, we may eaſily judge what 
kind of pleaſures it was, for which the Babylonians are 
threatened in the text, viz. an addictedneſs to ſenſual 
pleaſure, with a careleſſneſs or total unconcern about 
thoſe that are intellectual and divine. Thou that art 
given to pleaſures, that dwelleſt careleſly ; for indeed care- 
leſſneſs or want of ſober thought and reflection, is the 


true cauſe why the ſtreams of pleaſure proceed with ſo 


rapid a torrent as to overflow their banks, and lay waſte 


ſome of the faireſt and moſt delightful productions of 
nature, Thus Babylon the great, abounding in wealth 

and power, in every thing that could miniſter to ſafety 
and delight, falls a ſacrifice to the debauchery and 


riot of its inhabitants. Amazing inconſideration ! that 
with a victorious and ever-vigilant prince, and a nu- 
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"Ss Of the prevailing 
merous army at their gates, they ſhould ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be ſurprized, by indulging to a ſecurity, 
and giving a looſe to pleaſures, that would have been 
highly criminal in a time of the moſt profound and 
uninterrupted tranquility. © R 
And happy were it for us, if we in this nation had 
no reaſon to fear that Babylon's fate may one day be 
our's. But, alas! a prevailing and extravagant taſte 
for pleaſures, which ſerve for little elſe but to enervate 
the minds and corrupt the manners of our people, are 
threatening ſymptoms of our growing degeneracy and 
impending ruin; and ſo contagious is the diſeaſe, that 
no place or age, no ſex or condition, no party or pro- 
feſſion of men, ſeems intirely free from the infection. 
The grave as well as the gay, perſons of mature age 
as well as giddy youth, men of buſineſs as well as men 
of pleaſure, thoſe who have their bread to earn, as well 
as thoſe who have eſtates to ſpend, profeſſors of reli- 
gion as well as contemners of it, Ly great lengths in 
our licentious days, in practices that our forefathers 
would have been highly aſhamed of. If they were 
too rigid and Seel we have relaxed beyond all 
bounds and meaſure. Not only this great city itſelf, 
but all the avenues to and from it, are thick ſet with 
houſes and places of diverſion; and trade, and arts, 
and learning, and religion, all pay tribute to them, 
and are forced to confeſs their power. There muſt 
be elegance now-a-days, in the dreſs, and table, and 
houſes, and furniture of thoſe, whoſe higheſt ambi- 
tion ought to be neatneſs; and our indolent and effe- 
minate youth claim indulgences, that uſed to be the 
utmoſt privilege of hoary and reverend age. But the 
poiſon is offered in a golden cup, and who will refuſe 
to drink it? the ingredients muſt be grateful and ſa- 
lutary, becauſe ſo many who have once taſted, are 
eager to repeat the draught ; and who can be ſo ruſtick 
and unpolite as to decline the almoſt only purſuit, that 
engroſſes the eſteem and regard of the reſt of man- 


3 e Thus 
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Thus pleaſure is the idol to which the generality 8 
pay continual homage, and offer the moſt coſtly in- | 
cenſe. They are never weary of dancing in this en- 1 
chanted circle, and life hangs heavy on their hands, "I 
till they return to the bewitching chace. A man who 
was to fit down and obſerve the intenſeneſs and ala- 
crity diſcovered by many in this purſuit, (and which 
they diſcover in nothing elſe) would be apt to ima- 
gine, that all the maxims of Solomon and other ſages 
of antiquity, concerning the vanity of ſenſual delights, 
had been reverſed and exploded by the experience of 
later days; that there is no ſuch vexation or diſap- 
pointment attending them, as ſome timorous enthu- 
faſtick people have been apt to pretend; and that 
amongſt the improvements of the preſent age, one 
of the moſt extraordinary ones was to be imputed to 
the men of taſte, who had hit upon an happy expe- 
dient for maintaining their pleaſures in perpetual 
bloom, and their appetites in undiminiſhed vigour. 
But if we were to take a few ſteps into the crowd, 
and could ſee with reſpect to thoſe eſpecially who have 
been long engaged in the purſuit, - the diſtraction or 
weakneſs of their underſtandings, the fretfulneſs and 
vexation of their hearts, the confuſion and embarraſſ- 
ments of their worldly buſineſs, the incumbrances of 
their fortunes and eſtates, and the want of decorum 
and order, of peace and harmony in their houſholds, 
what a . melancholy and affecting ſcene would be 
opened. to our view ! we ſhould diſcover them to be 
(notwithſtanding all their glittering attire) a crowd of 
miſerable mortals in diſguiſe, ſeeking to impoſe upon 
each other, and upon themſelves, endeavouring to 
unlearn the wiſe precepts of their anceſtors, to hide 
themſelves from the upbraidings of neglected duties 
and deſerted families, and to drown the voice of con · 
ſcience, and the voice of religion, in the tumult and 
uproar of wild and extravagant mirth. © 
That I may therefore ſhew the danger and evil of 
at addictedneſs to ſenſual pleaſure in their true co- 
7 „„ | lours, 
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ours, and ſtripped of all diſguiſe, and by that means, 
if poſſible, render fo ſeaſonable and awful a warnin 

as that in the text, really beneficial to ourſelves, | 
propole, 4 EE 
„ conſider the nature of ſenſual pleaſures : and, 


pas The pernicious effefis of an undue indulgence of 
them, and that with reſpect to publick communities 
and particular perſons. 


I. Iam to conſider the nature of theſe pleaſures 
themſelves, PS, 


And beſides the meanneſs of them, and that they are 
adapted to the lower and leſs noble part of our con- 
ſtitution, which is what I have already taken notice 
of; it may not be amiſs to obſerve, _ 


1, That they are deceitful and unſatisfying. 
And we need not ſearch into the treaſuries of learn. 
ing, or the records of antient time, to illuſtrate an ob- 
ſervation ſo obvious and demonſtrable as this. Who 
of us, in the time of our youth eſpecially, ever found 
in a ſenſual delight, however innocent, much leſs if 
criminal, what we expected from it, and that promiſed 
us? Every moment ſeemed perhaps to linger and 
drag on, till the object of our wiſhes was enjoyed, but 
the inſtant we were to. graſp the eagerly expected joy, 
it withered in our arms, or vaniſhed from our ſight, 
However, the next airy phantom that preſented itſelf, 
was to make us amends for the diſapppointment of the 
former, but that bubble burſt alſo as ſoon as the ex- 
periment was repeated; ſo that at length, however re- 
luctant, we have been forced to confeſs, we had choſen 
for ourſelves a bed ſhorter than a man could ftretch him- 
ſelf on, and a covering narrower than what he could wrap 
0  * Tai, xxviii. 26, 
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But ſuppoſing we were not deluded, and that the 
enjoyment. did in ſome meaſure anſwer our expecta- 
tions; yet did it ſatisfy us? alas no! the ſenſual 
appetite may be eaſily cloyed, but can never be ſatiſ- 
fed; it may be jaded, but after a little reſpite, be- 
comes more reſtleſs and impetuous through indul- 
nce. Frequent gratifications inflame, but never 
quench the raging thirſt of paſſion. Its expectations 
will perpetually riſe, as we give way to its cravings z 
ſo that what once perhaps were only gentle and ſooth- 
ing invitations to gain our conſent, by degrees be- 
come peremptory demands, that can neither be com- 
plied with, nor reſiſted. We are firſt won upon by 
falſhood and flattery, but ruled at laſt with a tyrant's 
rod, and find our ſlavery to be both unavoidable and 
mo TC . 
And whoſe heart now does not glow with indigna- 
tion at ſo cruel and inglorious a bondage as this, to be 


| firſt betrayed by a harlot's painted charms, and then 
| trampled on by her power? yet notwithitanding this, 
to how many in our day is that juſt and lively deſcrip- 


tion of Solomon applicable; With her much fair ſpeech 
ſhe cauſed him to yield, with the flattery of her lips ſbe 
forced him, he goeth after her ſtraitway, as an ox goeth to 
the ſlaughter,” or as a. fool to the correction of the ſtocks, 
ill a dart ftrike through his liver, as a bird haſteth to 
the ſnare, and knoweth not that it is for his life. 


24h, Senſual pleaſures are painful in the review. 


There is ſomething that mortifies and diſguſts us 
in a reflection on the moſt moderate and innocent of 
our bodily pleaſures; that they are ſo momentary and 


taſteleſs, that they have ſo much the appearance of 


waking dreams and fleeting ſhadows; inſomuch that 
we are inclined to deſpiſe at one time what we eagerly 
purſued at another, to loath the object we have uf 
embraced, and to look back with indifference and 
contempt towards what we looked forward with de- 
" Ro" Yi 21, 2.3% | 
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fire and delight. But when our pleaſures have been 


criminal either in kind or degree, and ſhame and xe. 


morſe for our own wickedneſs, are added to our reflec. (as we 
tions on their vanity, how ſeverely painful is the re. N up to 
view! and yet painful as it is, how contentedly do herſelf 
men ſubmit to be again and again impoſed upon Ane 
the impoſture they have ſo often detected, not ſuffer. ¶ execut 
ing their own experience to make them wiſe, but ſtil has be 
hunting the ſame vain objects their fathers and them. yet ne 
ſelves have purſued without ſucceſs, running the ſame preven 
ground over and over again, as if it were a new dif. it ofte 
covered track, till they are forced to add their te. for ha 
timony to that of thoſe who went before them, of the The u 
fruitleſs toil and vanity of the chace, and probably Wl quent 
as little to the benefit of thoſe that come after them! Ml comp! 
which leads me to the next general head I propoſed, prophy 
„5 | = ſnare | 
II. To conſider the pernicious effefs of an inordi- Pb 
nate indulgence to ſuch pleaſures. - And this, S £1 
1ſt, With reſpect to publick communities. | » 5 
The proſperity of a nation conſiſts in its wealth, its Cad 9 
| Ov its improvement in arts and ſciences, and its ber fre 
liberty and independency ; but a general and prevail- WM U 45 
ing love of pleaſures, exhauſts its wealth, enervates its Mt. 
8 leaves arts and ſciences uncultivated, changes and dt 
iberty firſt into licentiouſneſs, and then into ſlavery. query 3 
It deſtroys, or at leaſt greatly diminiſhes that ſpirit of * 
induſtry, frugality, temperance, and œconomp, that threat 
turn for trade and commerce, upon which the flou- predic 
riſhing ſtate of almoſt every nation depends, and it uon c 
introduces that indolence, luxury, effeminacy, petu- lation 
Jance, pride, diſcontent, contempt of authority, and and h 
thoſe complaints of government and governors, which I Nc 
are the bane of ſociety, render a kingdom divided, monu 
weak, and contemptible ; firſt the ſcorn, and then the and | 
eaſy prey of any powerful ambitious neighbour ; and God! 
as the natural conſequence of a national and general ane 
c 


depravity, draws down the righteous judgment of 
f | 1 Almighty 


* 


Almighty God, who for ſuch ſins and provocations as 


(as we have juſt ſeen) on the city of Babylon, given her 


herſelf to pleaſures. 


* 


And though the divine vengeance is not uſually 


has been exerciſed towards ſuch abandoned nations, 
yet nevertheleſs it will certainly be executed, unleſs 
prevented by a timely repentance and reformation, and 
it often comes down with additional weight and terror, 


The utter and final overthrow of Babylon was the fre- 
quent ſubject of antient prophecy, before it was ac- 
compliſhed, as may be learnt from thoſe words of the 
prophet Jeremiah, Jer. i. 24, 25, 26. J have laid a 
ſnare for thee, and thou art alſo taken, O Babylon, and 
thou waſt not aware, thou art found, and alſo caught, 


| becauſe thou haſt ſtriven againſt the Lord. The Lord 


hath opened his armory, and hath brought forth the wea- 
pons of his indignation ;, for this is the work of the Lord 
God of hoſts, in the land of the Chaldeans. Come againſt 
her from the utmoſt borders, open her ſtore-houſes, caſt her 
up as heaps, and deſtroy her utterly, let nothing of her be 
i. And Jer. ii. 6. Flee out of the midſt of Babylon, 
and deliver every man his ſoul, be not cut off in ber ini- 


render unto her a recompence. But when neither the 
threatening aſpect of Providence, nor the ſolemn 
predictions of prophecy, could rouſe this lethargic na- 


lation came upon her like lightening from heaven, 


and her deſtruction as a whirkwind. 

Nor is Babylon the only city that ſtands as an awful 
monument of divine vengeance againft a debauched 
and profligate people. Jeruſalem, once the place of 
God's peculiar reſidence and delight, afterwards be- 
came execrable for the murder of that compaſſionate 


friend and ſaviour of men, who ſhed tears of the ten- 
1 dereſt 


Love of Pleaſure. | 2430 


theſe, brought a ſudden and overwhelming deſtruction 


up to ruin and deſtruction, ſhe having firſt given up 


executed till after great patience and long-ſuffering 


for having been long held back by the arm of mercy. 


quity ;, for this is the time of the Lord's vengeance, he will | 


tion out of its ſtate of diſſolution and impurity, deſo- 
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190. Of the prevailing _ EEE 
dereſt pity and concern over it, and at length fell à 
victim to the divine diſpleaſure, when ſhe had filled up 
the meaſure of her injquities. And Rome, imperial 
Rome, the envy and terror of the world, and the in. 
ſtrument of Jeruſalem's deſtruction, was itſelf ng 


many ages after, over-run by barbarous nations, the 


foundations of her ſtrength and renown having bern 
e and e 
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24h, To conſider the pernicious effefts of an ex. 
ceſſive indulgence to ſenſual pleaſures with reſpect tg 
particular perſons ;, and this, in regard of their bodily 
health, their ſecular intereſts, and their. moral and re. 
ligious character. On TY e 


: 


1ſt. An addictedneſs to ſenſual gratifications haz 


ordinarily a very bad influence on our bodily health. 


This moſt valuable bleſſing of life, and the founda- 
tion of all the reſt, often falls a ſacrifice to exceſſive 
pleaſures, as they naturally tend to weaken the nerves, 

exhauſt the ſpirits, and impair the vigour of the con- 
ſtitution. And a perſon that has been any time de- 
voted to ſoft indulgence, and relaxed with indolence, 
cannot bear thoſe ' occaſional fatigues, no more than 
diſcharge thoſe neceſſary duties, which are not to be 


| avoided in ſuch a world as our's; not to reckon up 


the numerous accidents and hazards to which a blind 
and' eager purſuit of pleaſure, generally expoſes thoſe 
who are engaged in it, and which ſometimes prove 
fatal to them; for when we have once laid the reins 
on the neck of our paſſions, we put an abſolute power 


into their hands to carry us wherever they will at all 


adventures. And notwithſtanding our daily obſerva- 


tion conyinces, or might convince us, that crowds of 


company; ſumptuous banquets, and unſeaſonable 
hours, are followed with a train of diſeaſes in the 
rear; yet the ſparkling liquor, the — Ara: 
frog” _ an 
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and enterprizes of gallantry, have ſuch irreſiſtible 
charms, that when conſecrated by numbers, and backed 
with importunity, they ſoon overbear the ſober pur- 

ſes of the morning. Youthful paſſions urge and 
ſtimulate each other, and prevent the {till dictates of 
reaſon, the gentle voice of conſcience, and the friendly 
precepts of religion, from being heard in the tumult; 
and thus we are in danger of going from one ſtage and 
gradation of wickedneſs. to another, as long as our 
paſſions retain their vigour, that is, till our health 
faulters and decays : but at length, the conſtitution 
being ſhattered and broken, ſuch men are made to 
poſſeſs. the iniquities of their youth, and find that by in- 
dulging to irregular pleaſures, they have rendered 
themſelves incapable of enjoying thoſe that are rea- 
ſonable and innocent, and probably ſink under the 
weight of diſeaſes of their own procuring, and die 
martyrs to their luſts and vices. 


24%, An exceſſive taſte for pleafure is very preju- 


| dicial to our ſecular intereſt. 


Pleaſure is an expenſive purſuit, by which many 
have ſpeedily ſquandered the eſtates their wiſer fathers 
gained by honeſt induſtry, or increaſed by prudent 
economy. It branches out into a variety of extrava- 
gances, each of which has its temptations and incon- 
veniences attending it, and which grow upon a man 
inſenſibly; one expence of this kind ſeldom comes 
alone, but leads on to another, men being generally 
in ſome degree, uniform in their follies and vices, 
whatever they are in their virtues. So that, if we are 
once captivated by the vanity of being mer of taſte and 
politeneſs, our dreſs, and furniture, and table, and 
equipage, (if we are of rank to have any) mult be in 
the neweſt mode, whatever expence attends it; till at 
laſt diſgrace is intailed on our name, and diſtreſs on 
our family; and even under want and infamy, the 
diſpoſition cleaves to us, and not being gratificd, re- 
duces the man to the loweſt degrees of contempt and 


=. 
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wretchedneſs, and perhaps drives him headlong into zaly, 
ſome deſperate meaſures, that bring him to an untimely Wl nant lo 
end, or ſome publick puniſhment. man's # 
But if the conſequences ſhould not prove fo terrib  $etti 
and fatal as I have juſt repreſented, yet unboundei I enough 
_ pleaſures occaſion a vaſt waſte and havock of oy creatur 
time, that time which is allowed us for the grand pur. Ml world 
Poſes of life, and for the infinitely more important going 
ones of eternity: but (at preſent) confining our view fink ou 
to the preſent life, it takes up our time that ſhould be neſs by 
employed in that particular purſuit wherein we ar and pu 
engaged for the ſervice of ourſelves, our families, o to it, 
the publick, whether it be manual labour, or trade, exaltec 
or commerce, or any learned profeſſion. It takes off humilli 
our attention from our main concerns, and fills our of the 
heads and hearts with the vain blandiſhments and and m 
amuſements of life, occaſions us to loſe opportunities and of 
. which others embrace, to come behind them in every of a c 
valuable attainment, and prevents our arriving at a Wi fourif 
conſiderable degree of eminence in any branch of ſub. gion i 
ſtantial and uſeful knowledge; beſides that it fre. rank 
quently ſtains our character, blemiſhes our credit and over « 
reputation, and deprives us of that good opinion and neceſſa 
confidence of others, which is neceſſary to our ſucces objed 
in any calling or employment. | much 
And even ſuppoſe we are above all buſineſs, yet are C 
it will introduce ſuch diſorders and confuſion into our avoid 
families and affairs as cannot eaſily be repaired, and N 
will prove of the moſt pernicious influence to our chil- ſerve 
dren and dependants. Nor ought they who have exere 
as yet no houſholds of their own, to think them- 28 in 
ſelves entirely unconcerned in this argument, if they telled 
have the leaſt thoughr of ever having any, as it is very and 
likely to prevent their entering into ſuch alliances as men 
mint be moſt conducive to their intereſt and honour; fleſh 
for perſons of prudence will hardly eſteem them fit and 
to be truſted with their children in the marriage rela- Jects 
tion, who are under the dominion of ſuch irregular the 
and expenſive habits. But. cult 
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340%, What is wort of all is, that ſuch a predomi- 


nant. love of pleaſure has the moſt fatal effects on a 


man's moral and religious character. 


Setting aſide all other diſadvantages, this alone is 
enough to alarm and terrify every rational conſiderate 
creature, who knows he is living for eternity. This 
world is the firſt ſtage of our exiſtence, but we are 
oing forward to a vaſtly ſuperior one, if we do not 
ſink ourſelves into a ſtate of ſenſuality and wretched- 
neſs by the way. It is here the mind is to be cleanſed 
and purified from the pollution which naturally cleaves 
to it, and to be trained up for the moſt refined and 
exalted delights. The amiable graces of meekneſs, and 
humility, and benevolence, and a generous contempt 
of the world, an ardent and unfeigned love of-God 
and man, an uniform deſire of being and doing good, 
and of improving and advancing in all the branches 


of adivine and heavenly temper, are not likely to- 
| flouriſh in a heart immerſed in ſenſual pleafures. Reli- 


ion is too tender and delicate a plant to thrive in ſo 
rank a ſoil. There is reaſon to keep a ſtrict watch 
over ourſelves, that our minds are not defiled by the 


neceſſary intercourſe we are obliged to hold with 


objects of ſenſe in our paſſage through the world, how 
much more then to abſtain m ſuch indulgences that 
are criminal either in kind or degree, and that un- 
ayoidably taint and corrupt us? 1 78 
The ſtrength and beauty of the mind is to be pre- 
ſerved and increaſed as that of the body, by proper 
exerciſe and application, and by avoiding ſuch things 
as impair its health and vigour. Our moral and in- 


tellectual powers cannot expand, and try their ſtrength, 


and ſtretch their pinions in ſo groſs and foul an ele- 


ment as is moſt ſuitable and grateful to our deprayed 
fleſhly appetites. It is retirement and contemplation, 
and frequent converſe with ſpiritual. themes and ob- 


jects, with perfect ſpirits above, and eſpecially with 
the great Paternal Spirit, that muſt improve the fa- 
culties of the ſoul, exalt its ideas, extend its views, 
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and qualify it for the refined and ſublime emplgy; 
ments and delights of that bleſſed ſtate, for which it 
was deſigned, and after which it ſhould be continual] 
aſpiring. : And nothing more apparently diſcovers the 
low opinion we have of the heavenly happineſs, or the 
little regard we pay to the neceſſary qualifications for 
it, as our groveling with ſo much ſatisfaction in the 
mean and ſordid delights of ſenſe. © 


As for thoſe who look upon the future happinel 
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in the light of a Turkiſb paradiſe, or who have been 
early initiated and conſtantly educated in the ſchool of 
ſenſual pleaſure, who have been led on by the exam- 
ple of their neareſt relations, and perhaps their wif 
parents, to eſteem the gratification of their ſenſes, and 
the- indulgence of their -appetites and paſſions, the 
principal aim they were to have in view—they are 
truly objects of compaſſion and commiſeration, we 
pity and lament. their infelicity, whilſt we deſpair of 
their recovery to a better, and more manly, and chriſ- 
tian temper of mind; no wonder the gay and glitter- 
ing objects of vanity and ambition dazzle their eyes, 
and charm and tranſport their hearts; no wonder they 
are given, and given up to pleaſure, are led captive in 
its ſoft and ſilken chain, inſenſible of their bondage, 
and unconcerned for liberty. Sos > 


But methinks, I do not utterly deſpair of making and 


leaving ſome good impreſſions on ſuch an audience as 
this. Have you forgot the wiſe, and faithful care, 
and tenderneſs, which was expreſſed in the education 
of many of you? How the principles of religion were 
early inſtilled into your minds, as more worthy your 
regard and reverence than all other principles what- 
ſoever ? Have you forgot that you were inſtructed and 
injoined, to retire in the evening of the day, eſpecially 
the I ord's day, for prayer, and reading the ſcriptures, 


and recollecting the ſerious and uſeful truths of which 


you had been hearing; and that what you were in- 
joined by your parents commands, you were inſtructed 
and encouraged in by their example? Have you no 
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temembrance of the calm and ſerene ſatisfaction you 
have felt in ſuch ſeaſons of devout retirement? Or, 


_ however, have you no reaſon to believe your parents 
0 felt a ſublime pleaſure in ſuch genuine exerciſes of 
f * their piety and parental affection? And can you really 
n * perſuade yourſelves, that ſuch employment turned to 
: for 10 good account, or that the modern employments of 


the evening, which are often protracted till midnight, 


os in cards and company, at plays, and aſſemblies, and 
ineſz oheras, are more wiſe, or manly, elegant, more be- 
been coming the dignity of rational creatures who are tend- 
ol of ing towards immortality, more improving to the 
am. mind, more conducive to the true enjoyment of life, 
wiſe to the flouriſhing ſtate of buſineſs, to the order and 
and economy of families, and to the decorum and good 
the behaviour of children and ſervants? I am ſorry ſuch 
- are WY queſtions as theſe need be aſked of JS who ſtill 
we come up with us to worſhip the God of their fathers 2 
ir of and wonder they bluſh not to worſhip in the places 
brii. cheir fathers worſhiped, who lead lives ſo contrary to 
rec. hat their fathers led? For my own part I know not, 
yes whether to be moſt aſhamed or aſtoniſned, to ſee per- 
they ſons come into our religious aſſemblies, under a pretence 
rein of purity of worſhip, who are frequently to be heard 
age, of in places that beſpeak no great ſanctity of life or 


manners. But faſhion and cuſtom are the phantoms 
and hat frighten the youth of the preſent age out of their 
underſtandings, and the beſt principles of their educa- 
tion, and draw them into the moſt abſurd and pre- 
con poſterous' conduct. And becauſe ſome perſons have 
were been, and ſtill may be juſtly ridiculous for their ſin- 
four gularit) in what is weak or whimſical, they are 
| tnghtened to the laſt degree, for fear of appearing 
hat- Sutened to t legree, To! ppe "S 
and ingularly wiſe and good, for fear they ſhould b 
ally laughed at by rakes and libertines, who are themſelves 
res, de ſeorn and contempt of all men of ſenſe and ſo- 
nich MY. J 11 6 + 080 


in. Lam inclined to think, that were it not for the be- 
ted oitching charms of faſhion and cuſtom, that is, of 
0 Von II. 3 doing 


back the wrong ſteps they have taken, which effety- 
| they eſteem it a point of honour to perſiſt, though it be: 


actions, they only. entangle themſelves and impair 


they now ſo highly value, and cauſe them to wiſh 


pleaſures of ſenſe ? Don't we recollect the divine ei- 


242 Of the prevailing 
doing as others do, be it ever ſo fooliſh, or ever { 
hurtful, we might eaſily perſuade our youth, that have 
been well educated, that ſenſual pleaſure indulged ty 
exceſs, is the loweſt and moſt vexatious purſuit in the 
world, that it is tedious and lingering in its approach, 
inſipid or ſurfeiting in the poſſeſſion, and loathſome ang 


_ odious in its conſequences, and that nothing which 
will not hear the reflection and examination of the 


mind and conſcience, can be a fit happineſs for man. 


But before the trial is made, good nature, and an eaſy. 


credulous temper, often incline them to think what fh 
many at their age covet and purſue, muſt have ſome- 
thing in it deſirable, and when they are once embarked, 
they are preſently attached to their company, foo 


contract an intimacy that is not eaſily broken off, groy 


8 more under the power of appetite, and per. 
haps there is a ſort of unhappy pride in not treadin 


ally prevents their retreat. Having once engaged, 


to their utter diſgrace and ruin, or at leaſt the immi- 
nent danger of it. 3 | 


But ſurely they ought to conſider their raſhneſs and 
obſtinacy will not alter the nature and tendency of 


their ſtrength ſo. much the more, the longer they c- 
lay to extricate themſelves; and a few years will wie 
the paint off from the harlot's face, and ſhew her 
wrinkles, will make them deſpiſe the opinion of thok 


they had never deſerted the paths, and forſaken tis 
footſteps of their pious anceſtors. 95 

_ But whatever gay and giddy youth may be weil 
enough to do, O ! let not us of advanced years, wit 
have ſworn allegiance to our Lord and Maker, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and by repeated vows, engage 
ourſelves to him, return again unto folly ! Shall * 
who have taſted. the joys. of faith, be enſlaved by tit 
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3 ired hours, the ſolemn ordinances 
tertainments 0 TR of the houſe of God ? 
and en lt, and yet forgot the inward ſatisfaction 
e ag our hearts, in cloſe communion with 
5 lively joy we have found in a ſenſe of divine 
3 d an aſſurance of his everlaſting favour? Let 
Py ſors look down, Chriſtians, with a ſacred in- 
— ee and contempt on every carnal delight, let 
r . hts aſcend to God, and fix on him as our 
—_ — happineſs, let the ardent deſire of our 
ee to him, and to the remembrance of his name, 
1 t its pious breathing in ſome ſuch devout lan- 
= 425 that, My ſoul thirſteth for God, for oy living 
6045 0 when ſhall I come and appear before God. 
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Of Repentance. 


[As ERNETRY. J 


Marr R. iv. 17. 


Repent, for the Kingulom of Heaven is at hand, 
T HE kingdom of heaven, or the kingdom of God, 


does uſuallyin the New-Teſtament, and par- 
ticularly in the diſcourſes of our Saviour 


| himſelf, ſignify the goſpel-ſtate, that glorious mode! 


formed in the divine counſels for recovering ſinful 
men to their duty, and reſtoring them to the favour 
of God. The Deity has a ſupreme unalienable right 
to our obedience, which neceſſarily reſults from our 


- relation to him as the workmanſhip of his hands, en- 


dued with thoſe powers which render us capable of 
knowing and doing his will, continually depending 
on him, and receiving favours from him. But when 
mankind had corrupted their ways, and fallen ſhort 
of the glory of God, it pleaſed him by a particular 
in tion, to favour ſome of them with a poſitive 
revelation of his will, to reclaim them from their er- 
rors, and lead them in the way to happineſs. For this 
end was the conſtitution of Fae! formed, which is 
ſignificantly and juſtly called a Theocracy ; God himſelf 


was king, the laws were given by him, nay, and he 


kept in his own hand the laſt reſort of power in the 
execution. The people under that form of divine go- | 
| vernment 


1 


Of Repentance. _- 
vernment were the ſpecial favourites of heaven; God 
himſelf called them à choſen nation to him, à peculiar 
treaſure, a kingdom of priefts, and our Saviour tell us, 
that ſalvation wes of the Jews. But whatever the 
ſpecial reaſons might be, taken from the genius of that 
people, and the circumſtances of the time, there was 
in that ceconomy a great mixture of ceremony and 
external pomp, which rendered it imperfe&, and unfit 
to anſwer the more extenſive purpoſes of that grace, 
deſigned for mankind in the fulneſs of time: and 
therefore it muſt give way to a better conſtitution, a 
new kingdom of grace, which God erected and put 
into the hands of his ſon, togſ&wiſely and graciouſly 
adminiſtred by him, for turning the diſobedient to the 
wiſdom of the juſt, reducing to their duty the rebel- 
lious, not of one, but of all nations to whom it ſhould 
be publiſhed without diſtinction, and ſo bringing 
many to glory. It is the excellency of this laſt and 
beſt ſcheme, that it propoſes the firſt great principles 
of religion, with an admirable plainneſs, it gives ſuch 
inſtructions concerning the Deity, his moral perfec- 
tions, and his providence, and concerning the obliga- 
tions and duties of morality, that is, of piety, tem- 
perance, righteouſneſs, and charity, as are 'moſt an- 
ſwerable to the natural ſentiments of mankind, and 
which our own hearts, if we ſeriouſly attend to them, 
cannot but approve; it preſcribes ſuch a pure, ſimple, 
and reaſonable worſhip as is worthy of God to ac- 
cept, and of men to perform; it declares theſe terms 
of acceptance, accommodated to the frailty of. our 
preſent ſtate, and the conſcious ſenſe we have of guilt, 
which gives the greateſt encouragement to ſinners who 
are willing to reform their lives and return to their 
duty, and at the ſame time, lays them under the 
greateſt and moſt indiſpenſable neceſſity of reforming z 
and it enforces our obedience to the laws of God in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, and by the moſt powerful mo- 


tives, having brought life and immortality to light, and 
| | R ; 


3 declared, 
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declared, that God has * appointed a day wherein he will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs by that man, whom he 
hath ordained; whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all 


men, in that he hath raiſed him from the dead. 


. This is that kingdom of heaven which our Lord ſays 
in my text was then at hand, it was begun to be erected, 
and the model of it would ſoon be completed; and 
that men might be the qualified approved ſubjects of 
it, and entitled to the great ſalvation it propoſes, he 


_exhorts them to repent. I ſhall at this time, ff, con- 
ider the duty of repentance, and then, lay before you 


ſome motives to the practice of it. Surely, this, if 


any thing in Chriſtianity, is of importance to men, 


The whole ſtrain of the New Teſtament ſhews it to be 
of abſolute. neceſſity, The moſt important conſe- 
quences. depend upon it. The great author of our 
religion has told us that Þ except we repent we ſhall pe- 
rip, After the reſurrection of Chriſt, - the apoſtles 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, . preſſed it upon men in 
this manner, repent and be converted, that your fins may 


e blotted out, Acts iii. 19. The great doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, which are declared to be of its very eſſence, 
do all point to it as their proper improvement. The 


death of Chriſt is repreſented as calling upon us to be 
- erucified with him, to mortify the deeds of the body, and 


to be renewed in the ſpirit of our minds, that is, to re- 
pent. And that future judgment which God has ap- 
pointed, and the declaration and aſſurance of which 
is a peculiar glory of the goſpel, ſtrongly enforces 
the ſame exhortation. Theſe conſiderations will, I 
hope, engage your attention to that firſt and great 
inſtruction which our Saviour gave to the world. 
The original word which is generally uſed in the 
New Teſtament for repentance, does properly ſignify 
a change of mind, and very agreeable it is to the nature 


of the Fung for that religious repentance which God 
peremptorily inſiſts on as the condition of 


injoins, and p 
forgiveneſs, and our obtaining his favour, is a change 
Acts xvii. 31. = Luke xii. 3+ ? 

0 
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of our diſpoſitions from evil to good, and as the ge- 


nuine fruit of it, the amendment of our lives. The 
goſpel ſuppoſes men to have univerſally /nned and 


come ſhort of the glory of God, nay, it declares that thoſe 
to whom the great ſalvation was firſt offered, both 
Jews and Gentiles, were very corrupt. Among the 


Jews religion had degenerated into empty form, and 


trifling ceremonies were ſubſtituted in the place of ſub- 
ſtantial godlineſs and virtue. Under a ſpecious ſhew 
of outward ſanctity was covered reigning impiety, 
pride, and covetouſneſs. The heathen were deep ſunk 
in all manner of wickedneſs, in adultery, fornication, 
laſciviouſneſs, revelling, drunkenneſs, unnatural con- 
tentions and animoſities. Such were the perſons whom 
Chriſt and his apoſtles called to repent, that is, to 
change their inclinations and tempers, to unlearn their 
vicious habits, to bring forth fruits meet for amendment 
of life, to become lovers of God and men, to worſhip 
God in ſpirit and truth, to be ſober, patient, meek, 
humble, juſt, and merciful. 


This is what the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity mean 


by repentance, which they ſo earneſtly and frequently 
inculcate, and they ſometimes repreſent it by different 
notions, but which amount to the ſame thing in effect; 
as, by conver/ion to God, that is, whereas men were in a 
vile ſubjection to ſins, ſerving diverſe luſts and pleaſures, 
they renounce the tyrannical uſurpation of thoſe other 
lords who have had dominion over them, and yield them- 


ſelves to God as their only rightful Lord, to walk in 


his ways, and to keep his commandments. Sometimes it 
1s repreſented under the images of a new creation, and 


a reſurreftion or revival from death; which ſignify 


that important moral change in the tempers and man- 
ners of men, when, from a doleful depravity, wherein 


' reaſon and conſcience, and all the beſt ſentiments, and 


affections of human nature, ſeem to be loſt or aſleep, 
and all the deſigns and purſuits of men are directed 
by ſelfiſh inferior appetites, or contracted vicious pro- 
penſities; when I ſay, from this wretched degeneracy 
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they are recovered to the love and practice of the things 
that are pure, and true, and juſt, and venerable, and 
virtuous; to ſeek the things that are above, to approve the 


good and acceptable, and perfect will of God, and to walk 
in newneſs of life. Theſe repreſentations ſhew the ef- 
| kicacy of the goſpel and the grace of God, for effecting 


ſuch a change in men; but as it is all a voluntary 
change, wherein their own natural powers actively 
exert themſelves, the whole is comprehended under 
the duty of repentance. Still it is to be remembered, 
that the eſſence of repenting conſiſts in prevailing 

inclinations, contrary to the evil ones which had 
the aſcendant before, and good works directly oppoſite 
to thoſe wicked ones of which ſinners had been guilty. 
Thus, John Baptiſt, who firſt declared the coming of 


God's kingdom, and taught the doctrine of repentance 


for the remiſſion of ſins, when, having in general, 


exhorted his hearers to repent, they aſked him more 
| nary what he meant by it, and what he would 


ave them to do, explains it thus, Luke iii. from verſe 
11. accommodating his exhortation to their various 
circumſtances; the common people he directed, in- 
ſtead of outward ceremonies and forms, in which 
the religion of that time chiefly conſiſted, to abound 


in works of ſubſtantial piety and charity, and to give 


out of their plenty for the relief of their indigent 
fellow- creatures; the collectors of taxes, called Pub- 
licans, he exhorted to perform what was given them in 
charge juſtly and mercifully, never extorting from 
any man more than what the due and faithful diſ- 
charge of their truſt required; and the ſoldiers, that 
they ſhould not behave inſolently and oppreſſively, 
but be content with their wages. This was the Baptiſt's 
doctrine of repentance, and it may very eaſily, by pa- 
rity of reaſons, be applied to all the various relations, 


circumſtances, and conditions in human life. In ge- 
neral, let men forſake their wicked ways and unrigh- 
teous doings, and turn to the Lord, practiſing the 
virtues which are contrary to their former vices. And 


I 
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in particular, Let him that ſtole, ſteal no more; let him 
that has been covetous, break off his ſins by ſhewing 
mercy to the poor; let the lewd and voluptuous become 
chaſte and temperate ; the wrathful and contentious . 
t on bowels of mercies, humbleneſs of mind, forbearing 
and' forgiving the weak and the injurious ; in fine, let 
us * put off the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful luſts, and put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. All the ſa- 
cred writers, with one conſent, continually urge men 
to this, as the only effectual way to obtain reconcilia- 


tion with God, and the remiſſion of all their fins. The 


prophets under the Old Teſtament inſiſt upon it as 
well as Chriſt and his apoſtles, aſſuring the Jes, that 
without it all their ſacrifices and other external rites 


would be unavailable to their acceptance with God ; 


that indeed God was ready to forgive their iniquities ; 
though their /ins were as ſcarlet, and red like crimſon, he 
would make them white as ſnow and wool; but it is 
upon the condition of their waſhing and making them 
clean, putting away the evil of their doings, ceaſing to do 
evil, and learning to do well T. No more taking plea- 
ſure in their former ſinful courſes, rigorouſly exacting 
the labours and ſervices of the poor, and grinding their 
faces by oppreſſion, but dealing their bread to the hun- 

ry, and cloathing the naked : in ſhort, exerciſing them. 
ſelves univerſally in the works of true piety and righ- 
teouſneſs. Sorrow for ſin, and what is called contri- 


tion, humiliation for having offended God, and per- 


verted that which is right; the confeſſing of our ini- 


quities with ſhame and grief, and pious virtuous in- 


clinations, a defire to become holy as God is holy ; 
all theſe are neceſſary to repentance, but it is a fata] 
miſtake to imagine, that it eſſentially conſiſts, and is 
completed in any, or all of them; or, that any thing 
will be accepted without what Ihave already mentioned, 
a thorough and effectual forſaking all fin, and turning 


to God, and to the practice of our duty, univerſally. 


Epheſ. iv, 22, 24. + Ifa,i, 16,18, - || Ibid, Iviii. 7. 
5 Theſe 
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Theſe preparatory exerciſes and diſpoſitions. of the 
mind, ariſe from the reaſon of things, and the very 
frame of our nature. As repentance is the rational ex- 
_ ercile of the ſoul, wherein its intellectual and active 
powers are deliberately employed, what firſt and na- 
turally occurs to the reflecting thoughts of a penitent, 
is his former conduct; and he cannot review it other- 
wie than with an ingenuous remorſe and ſelf-abhor- 
rence. When a man conſiders that he has done wrong, 
it is impoſſible to avoid a deep concern; for it is the 
higheſt pleaſure to be. juſtified to ourſelves, and the 
reproaches of a ſelf- accuſing heart are moſt painful; 
and this is the beſt and moſt effectual preſervative 
from a relapſe into former follies. Sorrow after a 
godly ſort, as the apoſtle ſays, is naturally productive 
of fear, and zeal, and carefulneſs; fear of offending 
God for the future, a zeal and care to pleaſe him in all 
things. And as this is the true foundation of repen- 
tance, that it may be firm and ſtable, nothing is more 
neceſſary for us to attend to, than that our ſorrow be 
of the kind I juſt now mentioned, after a godly - ſort. 
There may be a grief even for ſin, which is of another 
character; that is, when the penal and pernicious con- 
ſequences of it only are conſidered, eſpecially, the diſ- 
grace and the miſeries to which it expoſes ſinners in 
this world. Such a ſorrow is really no more than a 
painful ſenſe of natural evil or unhappineſs ; and if 
fin is only conſidered as the occaſion of that, without 
entering into its moral deformity, we can never ima- 
gine that ſorrow ariſing thence, has any thing in 
it of that ingenuous remorſe which, is acceptable to 
God; or that it will produce, or indeed at all tends to 
a real amendment, But, the mind that grieves after 
a godly ſort, dwells on the conſideration of fin as it is 
in itſelf, and in the lights wherein the ſcripture ſets 
it; it conſiders moral evil as an error, as unbecoming 
the rational nature, as a deviation from the eternal and 
unchangeable meaſures of right, as offenſive to, and 


diſapproved 
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diſapproved by, the beſt of all things, as ingratitude 
to a benefactor who continually loads us with his fa- 
yours, and exerciſes towards us the moſt amazing pa- 
tience, and tender compaſſion ; to all which the goſpel! 
adds, that moſt powerful motive taken from the death 
and paſſion of Chriſt. Our glorious Redeemer was, 
as the prophet ſpeaks of him, 2 man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief * ; and after a life of deep humi- 
liation, poverty, and contempt, endured a moſt igno- 
minious and painful death. And, when we remember 
that he ſuffered, and paſſed through all his ſcenes of 
grief for our ſakes, that he might redeem us from all our 
iniquities, and purify to himſelf a peculiar people zealous 
of good works *; and finally bring us to the poſſeſſion 
of an eternal reſt and bleſſedneſs in heaven; when I 
fay, all this is conſidered, it muſt be a hard heart that 
does not relent, that can Jook” to him that was pierced 
for our ſins, and not mourn and be in bitterneſs. © 
It is likewiſe very natural for men convinced, and 
ſenſibly affected with the remembrance of their tranſ- 
greſſions, to confeſs them to God whom they have 
offended. Nature dictates a way of expreſſing our 
ſorrows, and reaſon tells us that ſorrow for injuries 
done, ſhould be uttered in acknowledgments to the 
perſon injured. We are very ready to expect and de- 
mand it when wrong is done us, and can we queſtion 
the equity of paying it when our hearts tell us wwe 
have done wrong; eſpecially, this homage is due to the 
Supreme Being, when we have affronted and provoked 
him by violating his righteous laws. The confeſſion 
of ſin is a reproaching ourſelves in the bitterneſs of 
our ſpirits, as polluted by the moſt nauſeous and loath- 
ſome thing, which we can no longer bear. It is, as 
the ſcripture ſpeaks, taking to ourſelves ſhame, and con- 
fufion of face, and juſtifying God whom our tranſ- 
greſſions diſhonoured, making a ſolemn acknowled- 
ment of the reaſonableneſs of his laws, and the righ- 
teouſneſs of the ſentence which he has pronounced 
* Iſa. Iii. 3. + Titus ii, 14. 2 
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againſt the evil deeds of men. At the ſame time, it 


gives glory to his. mercy and the truth of his promiſe, 
that he will pardon iniquity, tranſgrefſion, and fin; the 
hope of which, far from leſſening the malignity of 
ſin, in the view of a penitent, it increaſes it rather, as 
the prophet ſays, in the name of the Lord. Ezekiel 
| xvi. 63: Thou ſhalt remember, and be aſhamed and con- 
founded, and never open thy mouth, becauſe of thy ſhame, 


. when I am pacified towards thee for all that thou haſt 


done. For theſe reaſons, the confeſſion of fin is often 


. enjoined in ſcripture, and great promiſes are made to 


the ſincere | Re of it; yet the ſtreſs is not laid 
on the performance itſelf, but the value of it depends 


on its tendency to a reformation, which chiefly is well. 


pleaſing to God. „ 
The reſult will certainly be a change of mind and 
affections from evil to good, a diſpoſition to alter our 


courſe of action; for it is altogether an inconſiſtent 


ſuppoſition, that we ſhould be ſorry for having of- 
fended, and acknowledge it with ſhame, at the ſame 


time reſolving that we will continue in the ſame courſe. 


But ſtill all theſe are only preparations for repentance, 
it is not finiſned in them. Its true characteriſtic is 
a deliberate and reſolved change of temper and beha- 
viour; a firm purpoſe of amendment thoroughly exe- 
cuted; reſolving to keep: God's righteous judgments, and 


immediately entering upon the actual performance of 


it; no more faſbioning ourſelves according to the former 
luſts in ignorance, but as he that hath called us is holy, 
becoming holy in all manner of converſation *. _ 
To convince us of this, which I take to be a point 

of very great moment, let us, irt, conſider the ex- 

reſs declarations of ſcripture concerning it. The 
apoſtle Paul diſcourſing of godly ſorrow, (and certainly 
none can have a better character, it comprehends every 
good qualification of ſorrow for fin) ſays +, it worketh 
repentance unto ſalvation not to be repented of; not that 
it is repentance unto ſalvation, for he maketh a plain 

1 Pet. i. 15. F 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
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difference as between the means and the end, the oc- 
caſion or preparation, and the effect. Beſides, in a 
great many other paſſages, a pious and virtuous life, 

a perſevering obedience, and patient continuance in well 
doing, is the condition of our obtaining eternal life ; 
which indeed is contained in repentance, but not in 
ſorrow, confeſſion of ſin, or good inclinations. On 
the other hand, a vicious character and wicked beha- 
viour, diſqualifies men for the kingdom of God, 
whatever their griefs, humiliations, and pious defires, 
and purpoſes may be. The * adulterer, the ſorcerer, 
the railer, the covetous, the drunkard, ſball not inberit 
the kingdom of God, though they ſhould often with 
deep humility and regret confeſs their ſins, and in their 
confeſſions and griefs, incline and reſolve to alter their 
| courſe of life; yet they do it not, hut it happens 10 
them according to the proverb, as St. Peter expreſſes it, 
+ The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and the ſow 
that was waſhed, to her wallowing in the mir. 
I think no attentive perſon can doubt but this is 
the doctrine of the holy ſcriptures upon the head of 
repentance ; at leaſt, that a virtuous courſe of life, 
ordering our converſations aright, being undefiled in the 
way, walking in the law of the Lord, doing no iniquity, 
and keeping God's precepts diligently, is abſolutely and 
eg dene neceſſary to our being bleſſed in enjoying 
the favour of God. It is a wonder that any Chriſtians 
ſhould have gone into other ſentiments, ſome even 
in ſpeculation and opinion, many more in the ſecret 
fond preſumption of their hearts, not ſupported by 
any avowed principle, imagining that humiliation, 
and-contrition, and ineffectual purpoſes of amendment, 
would at laſt be ſufficient to their acceptance with 
God. If it were true, that repentance conſiſts in theſe 
things, yet is it not evident from a multitude of ſcrip- 
ture declarations, indeed from the intire ſtrain of them, 
that a good life according to the mercy of the goſpel- 
covenant, that is, ſincere prevailing, though imperfect 
holineſs in all manner of converſation, is the condi- 


* 1 Cor. vi. 9. f 2 Pet. ii. 22. tion 
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tion of eternal life? and therefore to underſtand the 
goſpel conſiſtently, we muſt conclude, that either re- 
pentance is not ſufficient of itſelf to entitle to forgive- 
neſs, and acceptance with God, or a perſevering con- 


formity to the divine law is included in it, which 
ſeems to be the juſter explication. 


But, we may be farther ſatisfied, that repentance, 
as the term of forgiveneſs and reconciliation to God 


does not conſiſt wholly in theſe particulars already 


mentioned, by truſting to which many deceive them- 


ſelves; we may, I ſay, be ſatisfied of this, by conſidering 


the reaſon of the thing; for, in the fir/t place, it can- 
not be reaſonably thought that God has any delight in 


the ſorrow of his creatures, merely for its own ſake, 


becauſe, that is contrary to his perfect goodneſs, which 


takes pleaſure in the happineſs of all beings who are 
capable of it; and the ſcripture tells us, that he delights 


in the proſperity and joy of his ſervants. If we could 
at all ſuppoſe that the griefs of ſinners are pleaſing to 
the Deity, as ſeparated from the proper effect of them 
in their reformation ; then ſtill the more intenſe their 
griefs are, the more pleaſing they would be, and 
conſequently the hopeleſs anguiſh of the accurſed 
objects: of his wrath, would, as being the bittereſt 
and the moſt painful, be the moſt acceptable. The 
howling of the damned be more grateful in his ears, 
than the ingenuous mournings of the penitent, which 
every. one will judge to be abſurd. Let us put the 
caſe of a human ſuperior who has bowels of compaſ- 
ſion; will he take any pleaſure in the ſorrows of an 
offending ſubject, any farther than as they are the ſa- 
Jutary preſages of amendment? Will a father delight 


in the piercing griefs of his child, or even a judge in 


the affliction of a malefactor? No otherwiſe, certainly 
than as their future obedience may be thereby ſecured. 
We ought not, then, to think that the beſt of all be- 
ings, the moſt merciful. father even of his prodigal 
children, the moſt compaſſionate: judge, who does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men, 
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will regard with pleaſure and approbation, the deepeſt 
ſorrows and humiliations of ſinners on any other ac- 
count, than as they are means in order to the end 
which he certainly approves, the bettering of their 
hearts, and reforming their converſations; and there - 
fore we muſt conclude, that the repentance which 
God accepts is not conſummated, nor, principally 


/ 


Secondly, The ſame judgment is to be made of con- 
feſſion, in which our penitence muſt not reſt, nor will 


God approve it unleſs it end in the ſorſaking of fin ; 


which Solomon comprehends in the condition of our 
obtaining mercy. Prov. xxviii. 1 3. He that covereth 
his fin, ſhall not proſper, but whoſo confeſſeth and forſak= 
eth, ſhall have mercy, I do not ſpeak here only of a 
formal acknowledgment in words, which without the 
ſincere and ingenuous contrition of the heart, cannot 
be pleaſing to God, for it is hypocriſy ; but, let us 
ſuppoſe it ever ſo ſerious, and accompanied with the 

deepeſt remorſe and ſelf-abaſement, it is only ſo far 
valuable, as it terminates in holineſs of heart and life. 
Conſider how we would judge in a parallel caſe of our 
own. Suppoſe a child, a ſervant, a friend, or a neigh- 
bour, is guilty of a treſpaſs, and makes profeſſion of 
grief for it; humanity and chriſtian charity require us 


to forgive the wrong; but it is always taken for 


granted, that the injurious ſhall not relapſe into his 
former offences, but that his future conduct ſhall; be 
juſt, reſpectful, and obliging; when it happens other- 
wiſe, and the conduct continues uninfluenced, and as 
bad as before, a repetition in that caſe of ſuch fruit- 
leſs profeſſions is in itſelf offenſive, and rather ſerves 
to heighten the provocation; and, if it be ſo, we can- 
not but imagine that God will count it an indignity, 
if his ſinful creatures treat him after the ſame man- 
ner; if after many provocations, they, in order to 
obtain his favour, only make a confeſſion of _ 
| guilt, 


at 
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guilt, and inftead of Failing their evil ways, return 


to them again. 
And, in the /aft place, the diſpoſitions and purpoſes 


of the mind will 5 unavailable, and are not true re. 


pentance, unleſs they are followed with a ſuitable prac- 
tice. Let us judge in this caſe as we do in all others 
concerning the abilities, the qualities, the accompliſh- 
ments, natural and moral, of the human ſoul. Reaſon 
itſelf, the diſtinguiſhing excellence of our nature, is 
diſcovered only by our conduct; if a creature in hu- 
man ſhape ſhould ſhew by its ations no other facul- 
ties than thoſe which belong to the brutal kind, it could 
not be acknowledged to be of our ſpecies. But, par- 
ticularly in determining characters and qualities of 
men, we have always a recourſe to their behaviour. 
Thus we diſtinguiſh between a wiſe man and a fool, 
between juſt and unjuſt, between grateful and ungrate- 
ful, between a friend and an enemy; for theſe are 
never conſidered as, nor indeed are they in their own 
nature, idle, unactive qualities, reſting in the mind. 
Diſpoſitions are in order to action, and have a neceſſary 
relation to it, particular difpoſitions to particular 
courſes of action, and without them, are to all intents 
and purpoſes to be confidered as if they had no being. 
After the ſame manner let us judge of repentance, 
conſidered as a diſpoſition in the mind. To what is 
it a diſpoſition? Surely to obedience, to the expreſſions 
of love and gratitude to God, and hatred of ſin, to a 
courſe of action oppoſite to the former which is now 
repented of. Without that obedience, therefore, thoſe 
expreſſions of love and gratitude to God, and hatred. 
of fin, and without that change of our courſe of ac- 
tion, it muſt be accounted empty and void. The ſin- 
ner very well knows how his former diſpoſitions, he 
now pretends to repent of, and to have changed, ex- 
erted themſelves ; they were not unactive, they pro- 
duced a multitude of tranſgreffions, and not in thought 
| only, but in word and deed ;. and ſhall not his now 
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contrary repenting diſpoſitions, inclinations, and pur- 4 


2 poſes, exert themſelves in the contrary works? 4 

al But, let us lay ever ſo great ſtreſs on all theſe par- | | 

rl ticulars which are ingredients in repentance, or rather Þ 

th. preparations for it, and tendencies towards it, on ſor- = | 

00 rows for ſin, deep contrition, confeſſions, and pious | 

15 diſpoſitions, religious inclinations and purpoſes, let us l 

%y even make the ſuppoſition, that the eſſence of repen- f 

3 tance were in them, this important queſtion will re- 

al 1 main, how does their ſincerity appear? It is an ac- | 
knowledged principle, that nothing called religion can | l 


of be acceptable to the Deity, let it be faith, repentance, 
| obedience, charity, or whatſoever virtue, or good. 


wh work ſo called; it cannot, I ſay, be acceptable without if 
ys being ſincere. Now, let any one judge whether there l 
1 can be in the nature of the thing, any evidence with- | 

ws out good works, or fruits meet for the amendment of | 


wh life, as the ſcripture calls them, of theſe inward diſpo- 
. ſitions and affections, religious inclinations and pur- 
0 poſes, or of godly ſorrow for ſin, or any ſatisfying 


ms 3 that men are ſincere in confeſſing their 
ins. 1 | 
* Nay, upon the unhappy ſuppoſition that our repen- 
, a 
ty tance is thus imperfect, that we are ſorry for our ſins, 
e confeſs them, and purpoſe to reform, without actually 
82 reforming, our guilt is thereby greatly aggravated; and 
ſs the ſeparation between us and our God, which our iniqui- 
ap ties have made, is increaſed. I do not now put the caſe 
4 of inſincerity, which is always diſpleaſing to that God 
1 who loves truth in the inward parts, but allowing that 
"ff men really, and in earneſt, are grieved for their tranſ- 


he buen. and confeſs them with deep contrition of 
oul ; upon that ſuppoſition, if it can be made, with- 


1 out amendment of life, the ſins in which they conti- 

ht nue are very much heightened, becauſe they are com- 
w mitted againſt the plaineſt and. moſt ſenſible connec- 
tions of their own minds, and ſtill the affront to God 


is the greater, the more it is done in defiance of light 
and with our eyes open. 
Vor. II. 8 I can- 
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y finiſh what T intended in this ; 
0 ſhall for this Ke conclude with exhorting o_ to 
A nſider ſeriouſly, the abſolute, 1 = = 
of breaking off your fins by actual thoroug = 
| e ; by turning our feet to NG = rent; 7 N 5 
; his commandments . Whic may 

all Cncerely ip God of his infinite mercy grant. 
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| Mar v k. iv. 17. 5 
Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
voured to explain the nature of that true repen- 


tance, which the ſcripture declares to be ſo abſo- 
lutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to our acceptance 


I a former diſcourſe from theſe words, I endea- 


with God. And what I intend at this time principally 


to inſiſt on, are, the motives whereby this moſt im- 
portant duty is urged upon us. But one obſervation 
will fr be uſefully made in order to our underſtand- 
ing it better, and applying what is ſaid concerning it 
with greater advantage to ourſelves, that is, concern- 
ing the difference between the repentance originally 
preached to ſinners, both Jews and Heathens, as the 
condition of their entrance into the chriſtian ſtate, 
and that which is required of thoſe who ſin wilfully 
under the chriſtian profeſſion. The goſpel was firſt 
declared to ſuch as, by the account it gives of them, 
were very ignorant and very wicked; all fleſh had cor- 
rupted their ways, and the whole world became guilty be- 
fore God, The religion of the Jews had degenerated 
into empty formality ; external rites and ceremonies 
were put in the place of ſubſtantial piety and virtue: 


and the Gentiles were dead in treſpaſſes and fins, fooliſh 
” O 2 and 
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and diſobedient, ſerving diverſe luſts and pleaſures. Such ſho 


were they whom our Saviour and his apoſtles called to ing 
repentance, to an entire change in their tempers and ner 
their manner of life, to become new creatures, to put dea. 


off the old man, and be renewed after the image of God, 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. To this purpoſe very 
ſtrong motives were ſet before them, taken from the 
death and reſurrection of Chrift, and from the hope 
of a glorious immortality, which Jeſus Chriſt brought 
to light; and they came under a ſolemn obligation by 
baptiſm, which was a ſeal of their religious profeſſion, 
and a ſacred engagement upon them to walk in new- 
neſs of life, as the apoſtles explain it. A perſevering 
courſe of ſincere obedience, as the condition of their 
claim to the benefits of the new covenant, was what 
all the followers of Chriſt were underſtood to be bound 
to, as the genuine effect, I may ſay, the continuation 
of that repentance which was begun at their conver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity, and into which they were initiated 
at their baptiſm. This repentance was ſuppoſed, 
when once ſincerely begun, never to be revoked, nor 
to need to be repeated, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, 2 Cor. 
vii. 10. Not to be repented of; as the ſeal of it was 
never to be received but once; and therefore, in the 
6th chapter to the Hebrews, repentance from dead 
works, as well as faith, and in conſequence of both, 
baptiſm is reckoned as the foundation of Chriſtianity, 
not to be laid again. 3 

Jo ſuppoſe men called to repent in the ſame man- 
ner as at their firſt profeſſing the religion of Chriſt, is 
to ſuppoſe that the foundation is deſtroyed, that in 
effect they have departed from Chriſtianity, and re- 
nounced their baptiſm; thus falling from grace, and 
returning to that ſtate of death in eder and fins 
wherein the world lay, like the unconverted Gentiles 
who walked in the vanity of their minds, and according 
to their former luſts in ignorance ; and this is a ſuppo- 
ſition which is not made in the general ſtrain of the 
New- Teſtament writings, (as it was not 5 h 
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ſhould) they are, therefore, to be underſtood in treat- 
ing of repentance, to mean the firſt converſion of ſin- 
grace of God that brings ſalvation, from 
dead idols to the ſervice of the living God; from an im 
pious and immoral converſation in worldly luſts, to a 
ſober, righteous, and godly life, in which they are 


bound by the laws of their religion and their covenant 


with God, to perſevere and go on to perfection. Tis 
true, Chriſtians are in ſome ſenſe obliged daily to re- 
pent ; that is, whereas this is an imperfect ſtate, and 
they are liable to failures through ſurpriſing tempta- 
tions, remaining ignorance, and many infirmities which 
compaſs them about, they ought continually by im- 
partial ſelf-examination to find out theſe failings; to re- 
gret them humbly, and ſet themſelves in oppoſition to 
them, aſpiring to higher meaſures of perfection, leav- 
ing tbe things that are behind, and reaching forth to thoſe 
things which are before, as the *apoſtle ſpeaks. But this 
is not what the ſacred writers mean by repentance, but 
becoming: new creatures, turning from a wicked and 
ungodly life to a ſincere holineſs and virtue; and their 
doctrine is, that ſincere Chriſtians being born of God, 
born of water and of the ſpirit, that is, truly repenting 
and being baptized, they do not, they cannot fin, be- 
cauſe the divine ſeed abides in them z they do not com- 
mit ſin, ſo as to be its ſervants, and under its domi- 
nion any more. | „ FH, 
Nevertheleſs, it is a caſe which may be fuppoſed, 
for it is ſometimes fact, and the inſpired writers them- 
ſelves affirm it to be ſo, that men under the profeſſion 
of the goſpel fall into thoſe courſes, and into theſe 
practices which are utterly inconſiſtent with ſincerity ; 
they + Jin wilfully after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, and depart from the holy commandment which was 
delivered unto them. Not only an open and an avowed 


rejecting of Chriſtianity, which ſome in the primitive 


times were guilty of, and it was extremely difficult to 


renew them again unto repentance z not only this, I 


+ Heb. x. 26. 


Philip iii. 13, 14. 
83 b ſay, 
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ſay, but any wilful, deliberate ſinning againſt the light 
and conviction of men's on minds, any known cri- 
minal practices frequently repeated, any of thoſe 
. things for the./ake of which the wrath f God cometh on 
the children of diſobedience, as adultery, / fornication, 
_ drunkenneſs, fraud, violence, oppreſſion, or others of 
a like nature and malignity, any of them knowingly 
and wilfully committed, - eſpecially: relapſed into, after 
rofeſſed ſorrow and purpoſes of amendment, is a vio- 
3 of the Chriſtian covenant, a forfeiture of our 
claim to the favour of God according to the laws of 
the goſpel, and ſubjects ſinners to his indignation. 
What in this caſe is to be done? I have ſaid already 
theſe are not the perſons to whom the doctrine of re- 
pentance was originally preached, nor to whoſe con- 
dition it is accommodated in the general ſtrain of the 
New Teſtament. Indeed their condition is much 
worſe, their guilt is more aggravated by ſuch bold and 
preſumptuous defiance to the light of their own con- 
ſciences, and contempt of the goſpel - grace; the ſpirit 
of God is grieved, their hearts more hardened, and their 
reformation rendered more difficult, as St. Peter ſays, 
2d Epiſt. ii. 2 1. It were better for them not to have 
Known the way of righteouſneſs, than after they have 

known it to turn from the holy commandment... 
But after all there is no other remedy z repent they 
mult or periſh, Though the ſcripture ſpeaks but ſpa- 
ringly of their caſe, and of that duty with an applica- 
tion to it, as it is not reaſonable ſuch ample encou- 
ragement ſhould be given to them as to thoſe who 
ſinned in ignorance, and whoſe ſins were in ſome ſenſe 
connived at, yet the plain reaſon of the caſe will 
clirect them to this, as the only way for obtaining for- 
giveneſs and ſalvation, notwithſtanding all the diſad- 
vantages they have brought themſelves under, and all 
the diſabilities they have contracted for performing it. 
And yet the ſcripture is not wholly ſilent concerning this 
caſe, and the neceſſity, and even the hopefulneſs of re 
penting in it. The prophets often call upon the Jews 
+} 33 | (whoſe 


— 
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whoſe condition in this reſpect was parallel to that of 
Chriſtians) in ſuch terms as theſe, * Return, ye back- 
ſliding children, for I am marricd to you. The covenant 
on God's: part ſhall ſtill ſtand, if ye will forſake the 
fins by which you have violated it and revolted from 
him; and f though thou haſt played the harlot with 
many. lovers, yet return to me, ſaith the Lord. That is, 
for ſo the 8 expreſſion ſignifies, though thou 
art guilty 0 
larly of idolatry, which was an eſſential breach of the 
covenant, yet there is room for repentance. And in 
the New Teftament, as we find the caſe of apoſtacy 


. ſuppoſed, or of inſincerity, that is of wilful tranſ- 


greſſions under the chriſtian profeſſion, and the wrath 
of God denounced againſt it, which is principally in- 
tended for the admonition of Chriſtians, that they do 
not fall into ſuch ſin ; yet a reſerve for the repentance 
of thoſe who are ſo guilty is not obſcurely inſinuated. 
The apoſtle Paul refers to a fact of this fort which 
happened among the Corinthians. One, and proba- 
bly a teacher of no inconſiderable character, was guilty 
of ſuch fornication as was not named even among the 
Gentiles, || that a man ſhould have his father's wife. 
Becauſe the example was of a very infectious nature, 


and highly reproachful to Chriſtianity, it was ne- 


ceſſary that it ſhould be cenſured with a peculiar ſe- 
verity; accordingly, the apoſtle, by virtue of his ex- 
traordinary miraculous power, delivered the offender 
to ſatan, meaning, that ſome uncommon temporal 


judgment was inflicted upon him. But what was the 


intention? was it that he ſhould be immediately over- 
whelmed and ſwallowed up in remedileſs ruin? no, 


but for & the deſtruction of the fleſh, that the ſpirit mig bi 


be ſaved in the day of Feſus Chriſt. That is, that the 


{inner might be reſtored to a good ſtate, and the hope 
of eternal life by repentance. And therefore, when 
the puniſhment had its due effect in the humiliation 


and repentance of the offender, the apoſtle exhorts 
® Jer. iii. 14. + Ibid. iii. 1. 1 Cor. v. 1. 8 Ibid v. 5. 


84 the 


heinous aggravated offences, and particu- 
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the ſaints at Corinth to comfort him as a penitent, 
and receive him again into their fellowſhip. In the 
epiſtles to the ſeven churches of .4fia, Rovel. chap, 
2d, and 3d, ſome are charged with great defection, 
and the divine diſpleaſure is denounced againſt them, 
they are threatened with the removal of their candleſtick 
out of its place, and other puniſhments ; but ſtill upon 
the ſuppoſition of impenitency ; and it is expreſsly de- 
clared, that if they did repent, their deſtruction ſhould 
be prevented. Nay, ſome of the moſt notorious tranſ- 
greſſors, who ſeduced the ſervants of Chriſt into groſsly 
1mmoral practices, are threatened indeed with death, 
but it is, except they repent. The apoſtle Peter him- 
ſelf is an example for the encouragement of offending 
diſciples of Chriſt to repent ; through fear he denied 
his maſter before men, for which ſin his maſter pro- 
nounces a ſevere puniſhment ; but he obtained mercy, 
having with deep ſorrow for his ſin, returned to a 
better mind and better reſolution, which he teſtified 
through the whole courſe of his after-life, and even 

at his death. _ 7 ky 
There is, therefore, repentance alſo granted even to 
them, who profeſſing Chriſtianity, have deliberately 
and preſumptuouſly ſinned againſt its laws; and their 
repentance is of the ſame kind with that which the 
goſpel deſcribes in the caſe of converted infidels : a 
_ thorough forſaking, and purging the conſcience from 
dead works, to ſerve the living God, ſprinkling the hearts 
from an evil conſcience, and waſhing the body with pure 
water. Let them never imagine that their condition 
is any thing the better for their having been Chriſ- 
tians before the committing of their iniquities, and 
that from thence there remains any foundation of hope 
for them ; their habitual courſe of wickedneſs utterly 
inconſiſtent with integrity, forfeits the chriſtian cha- 
racter, and with it all claim to the privileges of the 
goſpel-covenant. Their ſtate is that of a total aliena- 
tion from God ; and their converſion to him, that it 
may be ſincere and acceptable, muſt be attended with 
all 
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an entire change of diſpoſition and converſation, from 
evil to good: as David in his penitential exerciſes, 
after the moſt heinous tranſgreſſion of his life, ad- 
dreſſes God, not only with a deprecation of his diſ- 

aſure for that particular offence, nor indeed, only 
with a deſire and purpoſe. of amending it, but with 
the utmoſt ſolicitude that he might be wholly re- 
newed; in the ſame manner as a new convert to reli- 
gion would do, after an univerſally profligate and aban- 
doned life, according to his luſts in ignorance, * create 
in me à clean heart, O Lord, and renew a right ſpirit 
within me. Nay, if there be any difference, it is this, 
that the repentance of ſuch ſinners ought to be peculi- 
arly- remarkable and conſpicuous, as their iniquities 
have been accompanied with peculiar aggravations 
and, eſpecially, let it be remembered, that nothing 
can be to them a ſatisfying evidence of their ſincerity, 
but an effectual amendment, an intire, reſolved, ab- 
ſtinence from their former iniquities, and the ſteady 
exerciſe of the contrary virtues. 

J come, in the next place, to lay before you the 
geſpel · motives to repentance. But, before I enter 
upon them, it may not be amiſs to conſider a little 
the reaſonableneſs of the thing itſelf, and its agree- 
ableneſs to our natural ſentiments. We have indeed 
this invaluable advantage by the goſpel-revelation, that 
it adds new and very powerful inducements to our 
obeying the eternal and immutable laws of God ; but 
{till the firſt conſideration which takes faſt hold on the 
minds of men, is, that the things which thoſe laws 
injoin are excellent and right things, moſt becoming 


a reaſonable nature, and tending to its perfection, and 
its higheſt ſelf-enjoyment. a „5 
Now, I think it will appear to every attentive perſon 


very rational and fit, that we ſhould* undo what we 
have done amiſs; that if we have gone into any 
wrong courſe, we ſhould not perſevere in it, but upon 
conviction abandon it; that we ſhould renounce our 
* Pſalm li. 10. | 
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errors, and if we have done iniquity, - reſolve that we 
will do it no more; that is, that we ſhould repent. It 
is true, indeed, that repentance is not directly con- 
tained in the original obligation of the law of nature, 
for it primarily injoins what is good, without ſuppoſing 
the caſe of a departure from it; but in the event of 
fin, it imports a- plain conſequential obligation to for- 
fake it, and return to our duty, as being that only 
which we can reaſonably do in ſuch. circumſtances, and 
whereby we can only have hope towards God, or be 
approved by ourſelves. 

But, z +4 the times of i ignorance Gad 3 at, he now 
commands all men every where to repent ; having pub- 


| liſhed his law of grace, and that remedy which his 


mercy. had, found out for ſinners. The kingdom of 
heaven is come, that new. goſpel-conſtitution wherein 
the righteouſneſs of God is revealed from faith to faith; be 
Bas declared himſelf merciful to the unrighteouſneſs of the 


Penitent, and that their fins and tranſgreſſions he will re- 


member no more. That law which is the unalterable 
rule of right, is cleared from the obſcurities in which 


the ignorance and prejudices of men had involved it; 


there is a full diſcovery of that which is good and ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, and he has aſcertained a "deans 
reward to them who diligently ſeek bim. 

From this general character of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, or of Chriſtianity, you will ſee that it contains 
very ſtrong motives to repentance, The fr} I men- 


tion, is taken from the hope of ſucceſs. This is the 


greateſt encouragement, and does moſt effectually de- 
termine men to any valuable deſign, endeavours, or 
purſuit. The end is obtaining the favour of God, 


which is of ſo great moment, that one would think | 


men ſhould exert their utmoſt power, and uſe the 
greateſt diligence for it, conſidering themſelves as 
guilty, and under a forfeiture. The impreſſion of 
this has been fo ſtrong on the minds of men, that all 


nations, ſenſible of having offended the Deity, have 
laboured to appeaſe him, though for the moſt 


part 


art 


— 
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part by methods very diſagreeable to reaſon, and to 


our moſt natural notions of the Supreme Being. Re- 
pentance, indeed, is what the light of nature dictates, 
and all men who conſider it, are convinced it is abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to a reconciliation; but an expreſs 
aſſurance from God, that it will be accepted, muſt be 
acknowledged an invaluable advantage; and this we 


have by the chriſtian revelation. For however the 


divine goodneſs manifeſted by its liberal effects, and 
extending to all kinds of beings who are capable ob- 
jects of it, might induce us to hope that God will be 
favourable to penitents, and make a difference between 


the obſtinately wicked and imperfectly good, who in 


the general tenor of their actions, ſincerely do what is 
lawful and right, though not without a mixture of 
infirmities; yet, ſtill there might remain a ſuſpicion 
that the wiſe governor of the world might ſee it fit to 
inflict ſome degrees of puniſhment in a future ſtate on 
thoſe who ſinned in this life, even although they have 
repented. But this anxiety is ſuperſeded, and ſtrong 
conſolation is provided for penitents, by a poſitive de- 
claration from a perſon who has a plenary authority 


- ſufficiently atteſted, that God will receive them into 


favour as if they had never ſinned, and that there is 


reſerved for them a complete and eternal felicity here- 


„ | . 
The method in which this mercy is diſpenſed carries 
in it very ſtrong arguments to enforce our duty, I 
mean repentance and its genuine fruits. It is by the 
mediation of Chriſt; by the ſhedding of his blood, 
* they are made near to God, who were far off; and he 
was raiſed from the dead for their juſtification, ſaving 
to the uttermoſt all that come to God by him, becauſe he 
ever lives to make interceſſion for them ||. Now, this lays 
us under the moſt endearing obligation of gratitude to 
our Saviour, who gave himſelf for us, to redeem us from 


all our g iniquities, and to purify unto himſelf a peculiar | 


people zealous of good works. The New Teſtament 


writers 


Epheſ. ii. 13. + Rom. iv, 25. || Heb. vii. 25. 5 Tit. ii. 14. 
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writers ſo repreſent both the death and reſurrection of 
Chriſt, as it appears to be their great deſign to bring 
ſinners to repentance, or to amendment and newneſs of 
life. Mae are buried with him in baptiſm unto death, 
(faith Sz. Paul, Rom. vi. 4.) that as Chriſt was raiſed 


up from the dead by the glory of the father, fo wwe ſhould 


wall in newneſs of life. And thus he reaſons, 2d of 


Cor. v. 14, 15. The love of Chriſt conftraineth us becauſe 


2we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all once 
dead, that they that live ſhould no more live to themſelves, 
but to him that died for: them and roſe again. In his 
other epiſtles, he ſpeaks often in the ſame ſtrain, and 
to the ſame effect, deſcribing our repentance as the 
very image and reſemblance of Chriſt's crucifixion and 
riſing to glory, for he calls it being crucified: and riſing 
with him, putting off the body of the fins of the fleſh thro 
the faith of the operation of God, and putting on the 
new man, and being renewed in the ſpirit of our minds. 
The ſame doctrine is taught by St. Peter, 1ſt Ep. 
iv. 1. Foraſmuch as: Chriſt hath fuffered. for us in the 
eſb, arm your ſelves likewiſe with the ſame mind; for he 
that, hath ſuffered in the fleſh hath ceaſed from fin. 
Another argument for repentance, becauſe the king- 
dom of God, or Chriſtianity is come, is taken from 
the clear- light of the goſpel ; and certainly a great 
weight is added to. the obligation of our duty by the 
full and plain diſcovery of it; in effect the revelation 
of our whole duty is in this view the enforcement of 
repentance which is nothing elſe but the practice of 
whatſoever is „and pure, and virtuous, in oppo- 
ſition to former luſts in ignorance. The former times 
God winked: at, but now commands all men to repent. 


He had great compaſſion for them who lived in times 


of error, who were very ill taught, and received a 
corrupt converſation by tradition of their fathers, with- 
out any means of delivering themſelves, but merely 
their own reaſon, which indeed, if duly attended to, 


might have diſcovered the folly and wickedneſs of 


the idolatry and immorality which then. prevailed, but 
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in the generality of men was ſo weak and unimproved, 
through the unhappineſs of their education, that'it had 
yery little influence; and its feeble effects were eaſily 
overborn by the clamour of impoſture, prejudices, and 
vicious cuſtoms. But, now, that God has ſent his ſon, 
into the world to reveal his will to mankind, and 
he has done it with ſuch perſpicuity, that he who runs 
may read, and underſtand it, they muſt be inexcuſable 
who continue impenitent and diſobedient ; * and the 
ſervant, who knowing bis Lord's will, does not prepare 
himſelf to do it, ill deſerve to be beaten with many 
ſtripes. © | | 1 
I may add, under this head, the gracious aſſiſtance 
which the goſpel affords, that men may be led to re- 
pentance. It is the glory of Chriſtianity to be the 
miniſtration of the ſpirit, Not only was the Holy 
Ghoſt ſent down from heaven to atteſt it by miracu- 
lous gifts and operations at firſt, but the divine com- 
forter abides always with the followers of Chriſt, to 
inſtruct them, to lead them in the way of truth, and 
incline them to the practice of their duty. Now as all 
their obedience is ſummed up in repentance, from 
which conſolation naturally ariſes, and to the increaſe 
whereof it tends, the operations of the Holy Spirit 
may be ſaid to have this for their end. The prophet 
Zechariah foretelling the glory of the laſt days, or of 
the chriſtian diſpenſation, when the moſt perfect mo- 
del of religion ſhould take place, and real piety and 
virtue ſhould flouriſh, ſays, chap. xii. 10. It ſhall come to 
paſs, ſaith the Lord, that I will pour on the houſe of Da- 
vid, and the inhabitants of Feruſalem, the ſpirit of grace 
and of ſupplications, and they ſhall look upon me whom 
they have pierced, and they ſhall mourn and be in bitter- 
| nes. The Holy Spirit then poured out abundantly 
| ſhall incline men to repent, and from a ſenſe of their 
| former ſins, to renounce them with abhorrence, and 
| do no more wickedly. When ſuch aids are offered to 


Luke xii. 47. 


Us, | 
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us, and the Spirit of God ſtrives, in order to reclaim” 
and reform us, it muſt be a high aggravation of wick- 
edneſs to reſiſt him, and by ſuch hardneſs and * impe- 


nitence of heart, men treaſure up to themſelves wrath 
againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. What more could have been done 
on God's part that he has not done? he not only calls 
upon us by the voice of reaſon and nature, which 
loudly proclaims his glory and our duty, and exerciſes 


great patience and long-ſuffering towards us; nay, 


he not only has appointed a propitiation for our ſins, 


and thereby given us the moſt ſolemn and ſatisfying 


aſſurances of pardon, that by the hope of it we might 
be animated to a dutiful return to him; but he had 
ſuch pity on our weakneſs, though it was in a great 
meaſure criminal, and contracted by our own Raul, 
that he ſends his Holy Spirit to help our infirmities, 
to enlighten our darkneſs, and to ſtrengthen our feeble 
powers; and if after all we will remain impenitent, 
and defeat the beſt means, and gracious efforts of 
mercy for our recovery, our ruin muſt be wholly 
charged on ourſelves. | SO ol: 

And, 1afily, the kingdom of heaven, or the goſpel, 
has brought life and immortality to light, and ſince we 
have entrance with boldneſs into the holieſt of all by the 
blood of Jeſus, by that new and living way, which he 
hath conſecrated for us, through the veil, that is to ſay, 
Vis fieſh. The apoſtle's inference is very juſt, Heb. x. 22. 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſſurance 
of faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil con- 
ſcience, and our bodies waſhed with pure waters; that is, 
let us come to God in the exerciſe of faith and un- 
feigned repentance. It is true, that reaſon itſelf and 
natural religion carries no ſmall light into futurity. 
When we conſider the moral perfections of God, 
from. which we infer that ſome time or other he will 


make a diſtinction between the good and the bad, 
 * Rom. ii. 5. 
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which is not done in the external adminiſtration of 
Providence here, for as Solomon obſerves, Eccleſ. ix. 2. 
All things come alike to all, there is one event to the rigb- 
tous and to the wicked, to the good and to the clean, and 

to the unclean, to him that ſacrificeth, and to him that ſa- 
crificeth not; as is the good, ſo is the ſinner, and he that 
ſweareth as he that feareth an cath; when, I ſay, we 
conſider this, we conclude very reaſonably, that there 
will be a great difference made hereafter in the condi- 
tion of men, by the appointment of their great 
judge. | 
5 But, Chriſtianity gives us ſtill a much cleareꝝ light 
into the other world. It repreſents a future judgment, 
and the awful important iſſues of it in the moſt affect- 
ing manner; that Jeſus Chriſt, as the viſible judge, 
will ſit on his throne, ſummon the whole human race 
to appear before him, and diſtribute to every one re- 
wards and puniſhments, according to what they have 
done in the body, whether it be good or evil. By this 
powerful conſideration, God requires all men to re- 
pent: the hope of an abſolute and complete juſtifica- 
tion, and the enjoyment of an eternal reſt, and of 
fulneſs of joy in God's preſence, if they fulfil the 
terms of his covenant if amending their evil ways, 
and breaking off their ſins, they patiently continue 
in well-doing, is the ſtrongeſt inducement that can 
be propoſed to a reaſonable nature. And, on the con- 
trary, the fear of that judgment and fiery indignation 
wherewith God will conſume his adverſaries, one would 
think ſufficient to awaken the attention of the moſt 
obdurate ſinners, and diſpoſe them to forſake their ſins. 
Not that ſuch fear is ſufficient of itſelf to produce 
true repentance, but at leaſt, it ſhews the extreme 
folly of impenitency ; and as it is generally the firſt 
thing that takes hold of very corrupt and hardened 
hearts, it may excite ſuch conſideration as ſhall end 
in an ingenuous converſion to God. 
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I ſhall now make ſome practical reflections on all 
that has been ſaid, and the ut, which I think a'very 
important one, is, that we ſhould take care to avoid 
reſting in falſe appearances of repentance, and ſubſti. 
tuting any thing elſe in the room of that true repen- 
tance which the goſpel does indiſpenſably require, 
They are groſs errors of the papiſts, and of a moſt 
dangerous tendency, to place the power of forgiving 
ſins in the hands of frail and fallible men, and annex 
that forgiveneſs to faſtings, confeſſions, penances, or 
any thing of a like nature. Theſe things are entirely 
different from repentance, and men are unhappily de- 
ceived who truſt in them. When our Saviour gave 
commiſſion to his apoſtles, and eſtabliſned their au- 
thority in this manner, John xx. 23. Whoſe ſoever fins 
ye retain they are retained, and whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; it 1s contrary to the ſtrain 
of the goſpel, and reaſon itſelf, to imagine, that he 
has inveſted a ſucceſſion of fallible mortals with a 
power of pardoning fins, and eſpecially upon con- 
ditions different from thoſe which he has irrevocably 
fixed by his laws. The plain meaning is, that hav- 
ing received the Holy Ghoſt as their guide, the 
apoſtles had commiſſion, by their doctrine, to declare 
the perpetual unalterable terms upon which ſinners 
might obtain the juſtification of life; and on the 
other hand, that kind of diſobedience which would 
fix them under a ſentence of condemnation. But, 
indeed the miſtake of thoſe proteſtants is as pernicious, 
(and in ſome reſpects more criminal, becauſe it is gone 
into againſt better means of knowledge) who found 


their hopes of acceptance, and the remiſſion of ſins, 


on merely external acts, on the-publick inſtrumental 
duties of religion, on confeſſions and prayers, and the 


facraments, without amendment of life ; this is no- 
thing but hypocriſy, it is mocking God and deceiv- 


ing our own ſouls, | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, It muſt be extreme folly, and infinitely 
dangerous, to delay the neceſſary work of repentance 
till the approach of death. This general perſuaſion 
is fixed in the minds of men, that repent they muſt 
ſome time or other, ſince without it their deſtruction 
is inevitable. But through the deceitfulneſs of ſin 


their hearts are ſo hardened, and their affections ſo 


obſtinately cleave to their vicious courſes and worldly 
intereſts, they incline to put off that work, which how- 
ever confeſſedly neceſſary, yet is diſagreeable, to a 
more convenient ſeaſon; and the moſt convenient they 
can pitch upon is, when they muſt leave this world, 
and the pleaſures of ſin can be no longer held. 

A great many arguments might be inſiſted on, to 
ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a conduct. Any one that 
conſiders the mutability of human affairs, the uncer- 
tainties to which they are liable, particularly the life 
of men; our own obſervation furniſhing a multitude 
of inſtances of men dying without any opportunity, or 
even poſſibility, of preparing for death; or having 
any deliberate thoughts about the iſſues of it: any, I 
ſay, who conſiders this, muſt ſee that it is imprudent 
even to madneſs, to put our ſalvation on ſuch a riſque 
as the deſign and expectation of repenting on a death- 
bed. And as wiſe Providence, to guard againſt our 
poſtponing the work of our ſalvation, has placed the 
manner and circumſtances of our dying wholly out of 
our view, and made them to us utterly uncertain, ſo 
the diſpenſation of grace and divine aids may be loſt, 
and the Spirit of God grieved by their tranſgreſſions, 


will at laſt ſtrive no more with ſinners, who are become 


altogether fleſh, incorrigibly corrupt, having by a cuſtom 
of doing evil, hardened themſelves into an utter inſen- 
libility : Does not experience ſhew, and the leaſt re- 
flexion on the nature of habits, that the longer repen- 
tance is delayed, the more difficult it-becomes ? And 
muſt not every one be ſenſible how inconſiſtent, and 
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tion to be afterwards heartily ſorry for it, if there 
were no more in repentance than ſorrow for fin? _ 
But the conſideration to which my preſent ſubject par- 
ticularly directs our thoughts, is, that repentance, as it 
has been in this diſcourſe explained, ſignifying an actual 
reformation of life, breaking off our fins, and bringing 
forth the fruits of righteouſneſs, in the approach of death, 
is impracticable : I have ſhewn you that according to | 
the ſcriptural notion of it, it conſiſts in a thorough 
univerſal change of the heart and affections, of the diſ- 
poſitions and manner of life; at leaft, newneſs of life 
is. abſolutely neceſſary according to the goſpel-decla- 
rations. But in the caſe ſuppoſed, what opportunity 
is there for all this? To be grieved for our tranſgreſ- 
ſions, to acknowledge them with ſhame, to change 
our inclinations and purpoſes, and declare, that if ve 
were to live we would return to them no more, which 
is all the repentance dying men can exerciſe, is not to 
do what God indiſpenſably requires as the terms of 
our acceptance, but to ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the 
place of it. Beſides, if ever ſo great ſtreſs was to be 
laid on theſe things, the ſincerity of them in dying 
men, is always liable to ſuſpicion. How little can be 
attained of that calmneſs and deliberation which is ne- 
ceſſary to them, and how natural is it to fear that in 
the preſent circumſtances of diſtreſs and conſterna- 
tion, ſeemingly religious diſpoſitions are only extorted 
by the immediate ſhocking apprehenſions of death, 
and of a future puniſhment ? We ſhould not indeed 


take upon vs to pronounce judgment againſt men, 


Who having lived wickedly, in the immediate 
views of death exerciſe all the repentance which is 
then poſſible for them; no doubt it is the beſt they 
can do, and it is moſt reaſonable to preſs them to it. 
But the ſcriptural declarations are nat calculated for 
that caſe, and for aught I fee, give very little ground 
of comfort. Their evident defign is, to awaken ſin- 
ners out of their ſecurity, and urge them by the 

5 T _ ſtrongeſt 


| firongeſt motives, while yet there is ſpace given to 
repent, and to amend their doings, and that being 


we apply it to it ourſelves, diligently minding in 
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the caſe of every one of us, what remains but that 


our day the things that belong to our peace, before they 
be hid- from our eyes, | 
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Mar r k. xvi. 24. 


Then ſaid Jeſus unto his I ciples, if any Man will 
come after me, let him deny himſelf. 


| \HESE words day contain what is of 
| 7 8 the greateſt importance to all Chriſtians, for 
it is an eſſential part of the chriſtian cha- 
rafter. Whatever is particularly meant by a man's 
denying himſelf, our Saviour expreſsly declares it, 
has a ſtrict connexion with being his true diſciple; 
the univerſality of the demand, and the indiſpenſable 
_ neceſſity of complying with it, could not be more 
ſtrongly expreſſed in words, F any man, any one of 
mankind, however diftinguiſhed, Jew or Gentile, of 
whatever ſort or condition he be, will become a fol- 
lower of mine, he muſt deny himſelf; on no other terms 
will I acknowledge him for my fincere and approved 
diſciple. Let us therefore apply our minds to the ſe- 
rious conſideration of that /e/f-denial which the reli- 
gion of Chriſt enjoins ; and ro aſſiſt you in it, I will 
endeavour in this diſcourſe, #7], to explain, and /c- 
- condly, to vindicate it from any juſt imputation of ſe- 
verity, and ſhew the reſonableneſs of it. 


Firſt, the word denying, in its primary ſignification, 
means either an act of the underſtanding, refuſing its 
aſſent 


* * 


F 
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aſſent to a propoſition laid before it; or an act of tnge 1 
will, refuſing its conſent to an application, requeſt, or | | | 
defire which is preſented to it. From this laſt is bor- 1% 
rowed the figurative expreſſion of denying one's ſelf. * 18 
As there are various tendencies in our nature, various I | 
appetites, affections, and paſſions, prompting us to Wt 
different actions, when the mind deliberating upon 11/4 
them, comes to a determination of chooſing ſome, | 0 
and rejecting others directly oppoſite, thoſe which ate 1 
ſo rejected, are ſaid to be denied. And becauſe the 1 
motions, however contrary, are all from within; for J 
though the occaſion, or the object, may be foreign, 1 
yet the propenſity or the affection, we know is our - 18 
own ; therefore the thwarting and controuling ſuch 11 
motions, is called a denial of ourſelves. For exam- _ [18 
ple, when the lower appetites and-inclinations, which | / 
the apoſtle James calls luſt, ' comprehending them all i | 
under one denomination, when this, I ſay, comes in 1 
competition with conſcience, and the virtuous affec- ; 1 
tions; the one, or the other, muſt be denied; and they wi 
are both comprehended in ourſelves: but it is the {1 
former our religion requires us to deny. To ſpeak in : 8 
the ſtile of the ſacred writer juſt now referred to, when | 1 
the conceptions of luſt are entertained and carry thjge Wl! 
determination of the mind, then fin is brought forth, : 11 
when conſcience prevails, and the practical deciſion is 1/8 
on its ſide, then an act of chriſtian ſelf-denial is - ma 
P 12 "ng 
This notion of a diverſity of practical principles, or 188 
ſprings of action in the human heart, is familiar in the = 
{criptures, and other moral writings ; nor without it ji 
can we underſtand the practice of virtue in our preſent 118 
ſtate, which is a ſtate of trial and diſcipline. We meet 318 
in the antient moraliſts frequently, with a diſtinftion Þ ll. 
between the rational and irrational, the merely ſenſitive 1 1 
and the intelligent, the inferior and the ſuperior hl. 
part of men. There are ſome parts of our conſti- 1 
tution common to us with the brutal kinds; for the 1 
animal nature to anſwer the ends of its being, and _ | 9 
N 12 1 118 
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Its preſervation, is moved by inſtincts to - purſue its 
proper objects; but we are capable of reflection, which 


the brutes are not; of conſidering the ends of thoſe 
inſtin&s, and thereby judging of the meaſures and 
limits within which their direction ſhall be followed; 
and we are indued with higher faculties and affections, 
to which the other are ſubordinated ;* and with liberty 
to purſue the nobler ends of our rational, and moral 
powers. Hence ariſes the ſtruggle between the mo- 
tions and tendencies of theſe different principles, which 
every man may find in his own experience, as the 
apoſtle expreſſes it, ihe ſpirit luſteihb againſt the fleſb, 
and the fleſh Iuſteth againſt the ſpirit, and theſe two are 
contrary, the one to. the other; a virtuous diſpoſition 
conſiſts in the prevalence of the ſpirit or conſcience, 
and a vicious temper in the predominancy of the 
lower appetites. 1775 | . 

But, I know no author who carries this diſtinction 
farther, and ſtates it more clearly, than the apoſtle 
Paul in the 7th chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans. 
He gives a very lively e agg as in his own per- 
ſon, of two oppoſite intereſts or principles in one 
man: one called /in that dwells in him, the body of fin 
and death, comprehending the whole complex of in- 
ward temptations, which take their riſe from the body, 
ſo intimately near, that a man finds them often work- 
ing in his heart, to entice and draw him away : the 
other called I more properly the man, the rational 
ſelf-judging agent, that has the abſolute ſupremacy 
by the order of nature, the right of reſtraining the 
lower /elf,, which the laws of our religion. oblige us 
to deny. Again, St. Paul diſtinguiſhes theſe two con- 
trary ſprings of action, by the names of the /aw of the 
mind, and the law in the members, warring againſt it: 
they both, in ſome ſenſe, operate like laws with ſanc- 
tions upon our hopes and tears of pleaſure and pain ; 
but the former only, that of the mind, is the true law 


of our nature as well as of Chriſtianity : and the 
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other, to be brought into ſubjection, or its govern- 


ment to be denied. 

It is not neceſſary to enumerate the particulars 
contained in this general head, e ſelf, to be denied. 
33 man knows, for he is conſcious of them, the 


appetites of his nature to ſenſible objects, and which 


purſue the pleaſures of the external ſenſes, they are in 


fome weaker, in ſome ſtronger, even by their diffe- 
rent conſtitutions; but all have them in ſome degree. 


We find likewiſe averſions to bodily pain, and other 


outward uneaſineſſes of various forts, too many to he 


mentioned; and we 4ind impulſes of anger, a ſtrong 


inclination attended with vehement motions in the 
body, to repel violence offered or harm received from 


a voluntary invader ; which is properly an animal 
inſtinct, for it is ſeen in beaſts as well as in men, in- 
tended originally by the. author of nature, for the 


ſafety of the animal; but often carried wn * 


bounds which that end preſcribes. 

But, beſides the inſtincts originally planted in us 
for the preſervation of the animal life, and which ter- 
minate there, there are other deſires and propenſities 
contracted from our knowledge of the world, and the 
common courſe of things in it, which are alſo a part 
of the ſelf to be denied. When we have begun to 
tread the path of life, and are capable of obferving 
the conditions of men, we obviouſly, diſcern a diſpa- 
rity in them: ſome have much greater meaſures of 
power, honour, and wealth, than others; and the ad- 
vantage of ſuperiority in theſe reſpects is as eaſily ſeen, 
forit furniſhes more abundantly the means of various 


enjoyment. Hence ariſes, though without any pre- 
vious excitations in nature, ſtrong. deſires, and an 


eager purſuit of riches and grandeur z which having 
no connection with the higheſtends of our being, are to 
be retrenched by the law of the mind; for, when they 
are indulged, they grow. up to the pernicious vices of 
covetouſneſs and ambition; or what the apoſtle John 
calls the luſts of the eyes, and the pride of life; emi- 
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nent branches of the love of the world, which he pro- 
nounces utterly inconſiſtent with the love of the Fa- 
ther, or true religion. „„ | 

A multitude there are of other principles of action, 
or which have the force of principles, affections, paſ- 
fions, and determinations, of one kind or other in the 
human mind, which may be conſidered in the ſame 
view, that is, as objects of ſelf-denial, - becauſe their 
tendencies often interfere with a right moral conduct, 
or with the duty of Chriſtians. Fear ſometimes brings 


a ſnare; ſorrow is frequently immoderate, both often 


miſleading men from the path of virtue, and'drawing 
them into the moſt dangerous errors in practice. But 
J will not inſiſt on theſe things particularly. 

It is time we ſhould conſider what is meant by de- 
nying them, or whatever may be called ſel f. and cer- 


tainly it is not that we ſhould extirpate any natural 


affection, appetite or paſſion, Our conſtitution is 
what God has been pleaſed to make it. In vain 
ſhould we attempt to make any eſſential alteration, 
and it is impious to think, that he requires it; for it 
would be to reproach his work as if it were faulty, 
and endeavour to deſtroy it. But indeed our whole 
nature is wiſely framed, and no part of it unneceſſary, 


Jo far from being evil. Every paſſion, every appe- 


ite, every inſtinct in the mind has its particular uſe, 
as well as each member of the body ; as any one may 
be convinced- who attentively conſiders that matter. 


Nor have we power over the firſt motions of our in- 
ſtincts, any more than over their being. It is their 


nature to operate in ſuggeſting to the mind what is 
agreeable to them, and ſo far we are no more volun- 


tary accountable agents, than in animal actions and 


motions, which have no dependance at all upon our 
choice. Can it enter into any one's mind, that the un- 


eaſy ſenſations of hunger and thirſt, with the ſimple 


detire of meat and drink, common to all animals, and 


preventing any thought or deliberation, that theſe are 
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from every kind and degree of moral evil, had them as 
other men have; though ſometimes it is certain the de- 
ſire, but not without a voluntary indulgence, grows 
to a criminal exceſs; which is the vice of intempe- 
rance. The ſame mult be ſaid concerning other natu- 
ral appetites and paſſions, the firſt motions whereof 
are not faulty, though they may be the occaſions of, 
or temptations to ſin, when they are not duly regu- 
lated and reftrained, which is the province of reaton 
and conſcience. But, * N 


Secondly, It is exceeding plain, that ſelf-denial im- 

rts our abſolute refuſal to comply with any motion 
or ſuggeſtion in our minds, from whatever quarter it 
ſprings, ſo far as to do what we know to be ſinful. 
There are ſome caſes, wherein perhaps it is difficult to 
fix the preciſe limits of right and wrong ; but there 
are others, wherein it is not difficult at all, and 
theſe by far the 'moſt numerous. Some actions 
are ſo expreſsly prohibited by the law of God, and 
have ſuch a glaring turpitude and malignity, as ſtrikes 
the mind at the firſt view of them; as adultery, mur- 
der, theft; the luſt of a man's heart may entice him 
to all theſe. His laſciviouſneſs may prompt him to 
the moſt odious act of impurity ; his covetouſneſs may _ 
ſolicit him to ſteal; his wrath may puſh him on to 
the moſt deſtructive outrages againſt his neighbour. 
But felf-denial muſt paſs for nothing at all, it it does 
not reſtrain ſuch exorbitances; and a man is aban- 
doned to himſelf in the worſt ſenſe, conſcience having 
utterly loſt its ſovereignty, unleſs it interpoſes to for- 
bid, nay, and effectually to prevent, thoſe finiſhed 
heinous tranſgreſſions. Let me add here, that ſin is 
not only completed in external acts: when the heart 
deliberately conſents to the temptations, and a reſo- 
lution paſſes of complying with it, the guilt of that 
wickedneſs is really contracted, though the outward 
act ſhould never follow, Thus our Saviour in his 
ſermon upon the mount, Matt. v. expounds the com- 
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mandments of the moral law, in oppoſition to the 
ſhort and defective comments of the Scribes and Phi. 
riſes, at the 22 ver. he pronounces anger reſting in 
the bolom, and breaking out into provoking and in- 
ſulting words, tho' there be no blood-ſhed, T lay, he 
pronounces this to be a violation of the ſixth command. 


LOS «© SD 


men; that is, to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly 
laſts; as well as the acts of impiety and vice, to 


* 
oy 


Which they ſolicit us. 


Thirdly, There are no appetites, deſires, and paſſions, 
Planted in the human nature, but What tend to an in- 
nocent, if it be a moderate gratification. The fault 
lies, only in the exceſs; or in tranſgreſſing thoſe limits 
which the obvious reaſon of things, or the laws of 
God have ſet to the affections, the purſuit and enjoy- 
ment. The deſire of eating and drinking may be law- 
fully gratified, fo far as the neceſſity of life requires, 
but in being drunk with wine there is exceſs, as the 
apoſtle ſpeaks z indulging appetite in ſuch a meaſure 
as to oppreſs nature, and render us unfit for rational, 
manly, pious, / virtuous and charitable exerciſes ; this 
is ſinful, and ought to be denied. Natural affection 
to parents, to brothers and ſiſters, and to children is 
innocent, nay virtuous; and to be without it is one of 
the worſt of characters: but it becomes criminal 
when it prevails. to ſuch a degree, that thro? the influ- 
ence of our deareſt relatives, or a ſolicitude for ther 
„ : * Interelt, 
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vince of ſelf-denial is very plain. 
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intereſt, we deſert our duty to God. Here the pro- 
It is to reſtrain our 
appetites, deſires, and paſſions within due bounds, ſo 


as to preſerve the ſupremacy of conſcience ; their juſt. 


ſbare to the higher affections in forming our tempers, 
and their proper influence in the direction of our con- 
duct. And if the inſtincts of nature are to be ſo far 
under government, our obligation muſt be as great 
with reſpect to propenſities we have contracted, which 


are ſometimes ſtrong even as nature itſelf, taking their 


riſe from prejudice, cuſtom, and falſe notions, which 
we have imbibed thro' inattention. And, 


Laſtly, It ſhould be our conſtant care, that our 
thoughts do not unduly dwell on the objects of the 
lower appetites and paſſions; for the tendency of this 
is to ſtrengthen our affections to them, and increaſe 
their influence on our practice. We cannot hinder 


the firſt impreſſions of theſe objects, nor the firſt mo- 


tions of our affections and deſires to them: but the 
entertaining them in our thoughts, and meditating 
upon them is more voluntary. The imagination is 
often employed actively in colouring them, and ſettin 

them off with advantage; in forming ſcenes of plea- 
ſure which heighten deſire, and various projects in 
order to fulfil it. This might be in a great meaſure 


reſtrained, by a careful attention and purpoſe of heart 


to exerciſe our thinking powers in a better and more 
proper manner: but when our vain thoughts lodge 
within us, and the fancy, not corrected by reaſon 


heightens the apparent agreeableneſs of tempting ob- 
ri is thereby betrayed into a compliance 


jets, the min | 
with the motions of luſts beyond the bounds which 
God's law has ſet us: and this by frequent indulgence 
grows into habit, which becomes a ſtrong principle 
of action, forming the temper, and depriving the ſu- 
perior powers of their juſt dominion. 

As this is the natural progreſs of fin, whereby it 
advances to its reign in our mortal bodics, bringing 
78955 - the 
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284 O Self- Denial. 
the ſoul into the moſt abject ſlavery; in oppoſition to 
it, ſelt-denial become habitual would recover us to 
true freedom, reſtoring the ſovereignty of reaſon and 
conſcience. And the acquiring of ſuch a habit 1 
would principally recommend as the very perfection 
of our obedience to our Saviour's command in the text. 


It is acquired as all other © habits are, by cuſtomary 


practice or frequently repeated acts. Let us then 
arm ourſelyes with ſtrong reſolution, and in pur- 
ſuance of it, accuſtom ourſelves to watch over the 
firſt tendencies of appetite and paſſion ; to examine 
carefully the report of the imagination concerning 
them; to ſuſpend our conſent to their motions, till 
we have maturely weighed and compared them with 
the juſt rules of action, and ſeen them agreeable ; pe- 
remptorily to reject their demands when conſcience 
gainſays, or is doubtful z and reſolutely to oppoſe their 
dominion. When this kind of diſcipline is habitual 
to us, the difficulties of ſe]f-denial are conquered, and 
the practice of our duty is eaſy. : 

Indeed, when men have long gone on in an evil 
courſe, and have been uſed to indulge every appetite 
without controul, their firſt eſſays in the way of ſelf- 
denying virtue will be painful to them. The“ pro- 


phet Jeremiah compares the impotence of mind to act 


worthily, which is contracted by vicious habits, to 
natural impoſſibilities. As the [Ethiopian cannot change 
bis ſkin, nor the leopard his ſpots, ſo they who have been 
accuſtomed to do evil, cannot learn to do well: which, 
at leaſt, imports a very great difficulty. But even 
this difficulty is not altogether unconquerable. Strong 
virtuous reſolutions, by the aſſiſtance of divine grace, 
have got the better of very bad habits. The con- 
queſt however cannot be obtained withouta ſtruggle ; 


and they who will break off their ſins by repentance, 
and return to the paths of righteouſneſs, mult lay 
their account to meet with pain and uneaſineſs, eſpe- 
cially at the beginning. To this imperfect ſtate of 


Jer. Xi. 23. a 


men s 
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men's minds are accomodated the ſcripture repreſenta- 


tions of this duty, which deſcribe it under the notions 
of mortifying the deeds of the body and crucifying the 
fleſh with its affeftions and luſts tf. Our Saviour uſes 
the figurative expreſſions of I plucking oui the right 
eye and cutting off the right hand, which mean thafame 
thing with denying ourſelves, only ſignifying, that 
violence muſt be done to vicious and worldly inclina- 
tions confirm'd by habit, and the reluctance ariſing 
from ther prevalence in the heart muſt be overcome, 
be it ever ſo painful. This is the diſadvantage which 
attends our infancy in a virtuous ſtate ; and therefore 
the ſcripture account of ſelf-denial under the idea of 
mortification was well adapted to the new diſciples of 


Chriſt in the firſt age, as it is to others in every age, 


whoſe condition is parallel in reſpect of weakneſs. 
But Chriſtians ſhould always be growing up to per- 
fection in every virtue: and in order to that increaſing 
jn ſelf-denial, which it may be expected will go on the 
more ſucceſsfully, becauſe it ſtill becomes more eaſy. 
And indeed it may be very uſeful for Chriſtians of the 
higheſt attainments who are zealouſly preſſing on to 
perfection, by a cuſtomary ſeverity towards their in- 
ferior appetites, to lay reſtraints upon their liberty, 
within the limits of what is ſtrictly lawful, that they 
may the more effectually reſtore and preſerve a domi- 
nion over themſelves, that thereby they may be the 
more ſtedfaſt, abounding in the work of the Lord, 
This kind of diſcipline St. Paul uſed, as he tells x 
Cor. ix. 27. 1 keep under my body, and bring it into 
ſubjention; that is, as appears from the preceding ver- 
ſes, by denying myſelf liberty in the uſe of indifferent 
things, in order to my being leſs incumber'd, and 
proceeding with greater expedition in the chriſtian 
race; and that I may the better ſecure to myſelf the 
prize of the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus. 


+ Gal. v. 24. t Matt. v. 29. 
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Secondly, I come now to. vindicate this precept of 


ſelf-denial from any juſt imputation of ſeverity ; and 


thew the reaſonableneſs of it. This precept ot Chril- 


' tianity has been objected againſt by men who attend 


more to the ſound than the meaning of words, and 
are ready to lay hold on the firſt ſlender appearances 
of an argument againſt religion, without examining 
them thoroughly. They alledge, it is unnatural to 
require that men ſhould deny themſelves ; that is, 
tubdue, renounce, and mortify the deſires and paſſions 
which God has planted in their hearts, to no purpoſe, 
unleſs to make them uneaſy, if they are not to be gra- 
tified. Such reaſoning will have very little weight 
with ſerious attentive minds: for the weakneſs ot it 
preſently appears when we look into the conftitution 
of our nature itfelt. Who does not feel interfering 
tendencies in his own heart; deſires at once to dit- 
ferent objects, deſires, which cannot be gratified at 
once, but one neceſſarily muſt yield to another? What 
then ſhall we take upon us to cenſure the work of God 


our maker, as an inconſiſtent ſelf. contradictory 
ſyſtem? Shall we ſay to him that formed us, why 


haſt thou made me thus, with inclinations not to be 
ſatisfied; particularly, with deſires of ſenſual and 


worldly enjoy ment; with defires of revenge, or ra- 


ther of ſelt- defence, perverted by our own fault into 


revenge; and at the ſame time with affections of 2 


quite different tendency, and with conſcience, which 
remonſtrates againſt the gratifying of our lower deſires 
in many inſtances, and torments us if we do not re- 
ſtrain them? What then? Where is the inconſiſtency 
in all this ? I hope the variety which appears in our 
conſtitution, is no argument. againſt the wiſdom 


and goodneſs of the author, ſinee there is proviſion 


made for order and harmony, and for a high, a ra- 
tional happineſs to be obtain d by us, if we will pre- 
ſerve that ſubordination in the exerciſe of our powers 


and affections, which the frame of nature itſelf clearly 


Points to. But I need not carry the argument ſo far, 
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my preſent ſubject does not require a defence of the 


foundations of natural religion and morality, it is 
enough to reſt the defence of Chriſtianity, that part 
of it J am now conſidering, upon them. Let us then 
take the conſtitution of human nature, as in fact we 
find it to be; and, I think, every conſiderate perſon 
will be convinced, that according to it, we cannot be 
happy, but in the practice of virtue, and that we 
cannot practiſe virtue without ſelf-denial. Now ſhall 
we find fault with the author of our religion for re- 
quiring us to do what our own reaſon requires, and 
without which we cannot have peace in our own 
minds, nor any hopes of a future felicity? 

Again, if we conſider the life of man, as it now is 
within the limits of the preſent ſtate, abſtracting from 
the conſideration of religious virtue, and of a future 
condition of being, we ſhall find that ſelf-denial is 
neceſſary to our obtaining the ends of it; and that 
this is a precept of prudence as well as Chriſtianity. 
Man in his preſent ſtate, which to every one who con- 
ſiders it attentively will appear to be a ſtate of proba- 
tion and diſcipline, may be conſidered in two differ- 
ent capacities, the natural and the religious; between 
which there is a remarkable analogy : both are under 
the government of divine providence; both terminate 
in ſuch happineſs as we are capable of, but of differ- 
ent Kinds; the one aims at, and has its complete end 
in our higheſt felicity, which conſiſts in the perfection 


of virtue and righteouſneſs ; the other, the natural ca- 


pacity, purſues the greateſt eaſe, proſperity, or en- 
joyment, which in the whole can be attained here: the 
attaining of theſe different ends, in a great meaſure 
depends upon ourſelves. As virtue is improveable, 
and by degrees grows up to perfection by our own | 
diligence; ſo every one ſees in the fruition of life, 
our intereſt is carried on, and our temporal happineſs 
advanced by the proper exerciſe of our own powers, 
and the prudent diligent uſe of ſuch means as provi- 
dence puts into our hands. Both are obſtructed 5 
1 t 
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the ſame means, and both promoted by the ſame 


means. The great impediments to our intereſts in an 

this world, I mean the regular and ſucceſsful proſecu- kin 

tion of them, are appetites and paſſions, eſpecially and 

when confirmed by habits. Who 1s the man that nec 

enjoys life, eaſily attains to a comfortable worldly vio! 

eſtate, and to a high reputation? not ſurely the glut- enfc 

ton, the drunkard, the ſluggard, the proud, the re- havi 

vengeful, and the cruel ; or that any other way gives that 

an unbounded liberty to his luſts and his paſſions ; tial 

but, on the contrary, he that is maſter of himſelf, ditic 

that can thwart his humours, bridle his inclinations, tion 

and deny his eaſe, or other ſenſual gratifications; elf. 

and the ſame are the means of advancing to moral tian 

perfection. We ſee then that God, as the maſter of duty 

our lives and worldly eſtates, the guardian of our and 

preſent condition of being, has taught us to deny ever 

ourſelves; and that by the ſame kind of. diſcipline ment 

which is neceſſary to our being wiſe in our preſent to de 

generation, we are inured to, and prepared for the Fe 

beſt and moſt important wiſdom, even that which is ſhine 

- unto falvation. 7 | 5 HOST! his el 

Let us conſider how great, how noble the ends of mant 

virtue, of moral perfection and the future happineſs, Whe 

are above thoſe of the preſent life ; and if wiſdom re- appet 

quires our denying our appetites and paſſions for the of ſo 

| latter, ſhall we complain of it as a hardſhip to ſub- when 
mit to the ſame ſelf-denial for the other? Is he juſtly in co! 

| counted a fool with reſpect to his concerns in this affect 
| world, who will not curb his appetite of thirſt to pre- ¶caſe t. 
1 vent or cure a dropſy; who will ſacrifice a reaſonable canno 
it proſpect of lawful gain to floth and lazineſs ; or who tions, 
| to gratify a little peeviſh reſentment, will throw him- terror 
| | ſelf out of the way of riſing to an honourable ſtation the fle 
it in his country? and what ſhall we think of the man, ſelves 
it who will wilfully indulge himſelf in theſe or ſuch like Savio 
| paſſions, at the expence of his integrity, the inward tempt 
| fectior 


peace of his mind, and his hopes of heaven? 


Thus the an 
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Ius you ſee, that this precept, ſo far from being 
an unreaſonable impoſition on the liberties of man- 
kind, is excellently accommodated to the conſtitution 
and the ſtate of human nature, nay, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to the attaining its true ends. But our Sa- 
viour has made it a part of his religion, and he has 
enforced it with peculiar motives. It will always 
have great weight with every ſincere diſciple of Chriſt, 
that this is, by his own expreſs declaration, an effen- 
tial part of that character, and an indiſpenſable con- 
dition, without which we cannot expect his approba- 
tion: F any man will come after me let him deny him - 
ſelf. Whatever you do in compliance with the chriſ- 
tian inſtitution, muſt paſs for nothing, if this one 
duty be neglected. Though you believe the goſpel, 
and profeſs it zealouſly, contend for the faith, and be 
ever ſo aſſiduous in attending all the poſitive appoint- 
ments of religion; what will all avail unleſs you learn 
to deny yourſelves ? | 
Farther ' we may obſerve, that as divine wiſdom 
ſhines in all our Saviour's inſtructions, ſo particularly 
his enforcement. of this duty is adapted in the beſt 
manner to our ſtate of infirmity and temptation. 
When men are vehemently urged to indulge their 
appetites and paſſions, as in the caſe of bad habits, or - 
of ſome peculiarly ſtrong worldly attachments, as 
when the intereſt of a tenderly beloved iriend comes 
in competition with. our duty; fo that the ſoliciting 
affection is as dear as a right hand or an eye, in that 
caſe the mind, under a violent hurry and perturbation, 


- 


cannot calmly attend to more ingenuous conſidera- 


tions, and therefore a ſtronger remedy is applied; the 
terrors of the Lord are ſet againſt the allurements of 
the fleſh, and we are diſſuaded from gratifying our- 
ſelves by the fear of future puniſhment. Thus our 
Saviour, ſuppoſing an inward cauſe of offence to 
tempt us very violently, and that ſo ſtrong is our af- 
fection, we are as unwilling to renounce it as to ſuffer 
the amputation of a bodily member, even that itſelf 

Vol. II. U would 
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would be ſubmitted to for ſaving life, and here a 
greater neceſſity is laid upon us; for we have no other 
choice than either to bear the uneaſineſs of denyin 
preſent gratifications, or ſuffer the dreadful penalt 
of God's eternal diſpleaſure, * It is better. for thee to 
enter into life maimed, or halt, or having one eye, than 
having two hands, and two feet, and two eyes, to be caſt 
into bell fire, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. And, 5 | 


Laſihy, The example of our great maſter himſelf is 
propoſed to us. It is ſaid of him, Rom. xv. 3. That 
he pleaſed not himſelf. He had no irregular appetites 
to gratify ; but the ſame ſenſibility to the eaſe and 
innocent pleaſures of life as other men: but he denied 
them, ſubmitting to hunger and thirſt, and wearineſs 
in attending the work his Father ſent him to the world 
for, that is, glorifying him, and doing good. He 
was denied to the honour and eſteem among men, 
which he had the belt title to, enduring the contradic- 
tion of ſinners, and bearing grievous reproach ; and 
even to life itſelf, which he ſacrificed to the cauſe of 
truth and holineſs, and for the redemption of man- 
kind. If then we abide in him, let us walk as he did, 
and follow his example. 


* Mar k ix. 43.48. 
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Jokx v. 39. 
Search the Scriptures.—— 


S8 mankind are endured with moral powers, 
and conſequently accountable creatures, it ne- 

ceſſarily follows, that they had always a law 
or rule of action /ufficient to direct their conduct. The 
original and univerſal law was what we call the law, 
or religion of nature: this their reaſon was capable of 
diſcoyering ; and it would have taught them, if they 
had conſulted, and carefully attended to it, the being 
and perfections of God, his providential government 
of the world, the duties they owed to him and one 
another, and which related to the right government 
of their affections and appetites ; and, in ſhort, how 
to behave in the various circumſtances and relations 
of human liſe. In like manner, it would have fur- 
niſhed proper motives to a regular and virtuous con- 
duct. from the excellency of virtue in itſelf 


its neceſſary tendency to the perfection and happineſs 


of human nature, and the good of ſociety; and 
by giving a well grounded hope, in ſome way or 
other worthy his infinite wiſdom, and concern for the 
e 7 reqtitude 
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292 Rules for the profitable reading 
rectitude and order of the moral world, of the ſpecial 
protection and favour of their Creator, and ſupreme 

Er RN | | — IF 

But notwithſtanding this wiſe proviſion, by the na- 
tural light planted in every man's mind, the world 
became, in fact, grofſly and almoſt univerſally depraved; 

ran into deplorable ignorance of God ; into childiſh 
and very diſhonourable conceptions of his nature and 
attributes; into idolatry, and an abſurd, hurtful, and 
endleſs ſuperſtition z and their religion corrupted their 
morals. It was not becauſe thein reaſon was, in it) lf, 
inſufficient to direct to better fentiments of things, 
but becauſe it was not improved and cultivated, How- 
ever, as mankind was really thus corrupted, and had 

loſt, in a great meaſure, the knowledge of the true 
religion of nature, the expediency and uſefulneſs of a 
revelation, was not at all the leſs, merely becauſe rea- 
ſon, if rightly exerciſed, was capable of diſcovering 
all the neceſſary principles of morality z nay, indeed, 

the advantage of it is altogether as evident, as it 
would have been, if men were unavoidably ignorant of 
the great truths of religion, For how they came to 
be out of the way is not the queſtion, whether it pro- 
ceeded trom a. defect in their natural powers, or from 
want of attention, and not uſing thele powers as they 
ought; in both caſes, tis certain, they needed to be 
ſet right again, and recovered to a juſt ſenſe of their 
duty, and happineſs: and accordingly Gad was plea- 
{ed graciouſly to interpoſe, and give a revelation ſuited 
to the circumſtances and neceſſities of an ignorant and 
degenerate world: but tho” this revelation was an un- 
ſpcakable privilege at fr/t, by putting a ſtop to ſu- 
perſtition and | wickedneſs, and diffuling light and 
knowledge! amongſt men; tho' it may till be of the 
utmoſt ute, to the bulk of mankind, as a ſtanding rule, 
by ſupplying them conſtantly with proper thoughts, 
which is what the common people, in all ages, have 
moſt wanted, and preſcribing a plain, intelligible, and 
compleat rule of morals; notwithſtanding, I fay, that 

1 ꝶƷ a revela- 
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I revelation is ſo deſirable a bleſſing, and may anſwer 
E ſuch valuable purpoſes, it is certain that men may 
rvert it, as well as extinguiſh their reaſon ; and 

by that if it be neglected and not examined into with care 

d and impartiality, it will be, juſt as that natural light 

E was, and is at preſent, in the more ignorant and ſu- 

h perſtitious parts of the world, dark and uſeleſs : of 

d which the monſtrous corruptions of Chriſtianity in 

d Popiſh countries, equal to any corruptions of natural 

11 religion; in the moſt barbarous Heathen nations, are 

. a notorious and unanſwerable proof. 

* It is indeed a principle of their faith, that the com- 

yy mon people are not to examine into their religion; but 

id take it implicitly from the church: and it muſt be al- 

ue lowed, that this is a neceſſary principle to eſtabliſh 

A antichriſtian tyranny over the coniciences of men, and 

* ſupport ſchemes of doctrine which bid defiance to rea- 

18 ſon, and are inconſiſtent with the whole deſign and 

d, tenour of revelation: theſe things will not bear the 

It light, nor ſtand a free and impartial trial, and there- i 
of fore are ſheltered under the covert of ignorance and | 
to darkneſs. But can any thing be more abſurd than 1 
'0- ſuch a conduct as this? Does it not derogate, in the 1 
m higheſt degree, from the excellency and perfection of ij 
* the ſcriptures ?is it not a very unworthy and injurious | | 
be { reflection on the wiſdom and goodneſs of God? Nay, 1 
EIT does it not entirely deſtroy all the ends and uſes, of 1 
ca- the Chriſtian revelation? 1 Wo 
ted It will be needleſs to enter into a large proof of } 
nd theſe things in any nation where light and liberty pre- 
in- | 


vails, and perſons have a juſt notion of their rights, 
ſu- either as men, or as Chriſtians. For if God gives any 
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ind revelation at all, the common ſenſe of mankind de- | 
the termines that it muſt, in all eſſential and important 
ule, branches of it, be a plain and eaſy rule; obvious to ' 
ats, the capacities of all for whoſe benefit it is deſigned. 4 
ave For what is the end of a revelation ? Is it not to in- | 
7 ſtruct the ignorant, and conſequently to lay down plain 1 


principles tor directing and regulating their behaviour? 
Or is it to amuſe and confound their minds yet more 
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294 Rules for the profitable reading 
with deep ſubtilties, with perplexed and intricate ſpecu- 
lations? A revelation that is not intelligible is as much 
a contradiction, as to ſay darkneſs is light. And 
there is an unanſwerable force in the common argu- 
ment uſed upon this occaſion, vg. either that God 
could not reveal himſelf clearly in thoſe points which 
are of the greateſt conſequence to mankind, or that 
he would not : the former of theſe reflects upon his 
wiſdom, the latter on his goodneſs ; ſo that either way, 
the ſuppoſition is unworthy of God, and diſhonoura- 


ble to his perfections ; ſince it repreſents him as a 


very weak, or elle as a capricious ill-natur'd being, who 
intended not to aſſiſt, but bewilder his creatures, and 
lead them in a maze of uncertainty and confuſion. 


Again, a revelation that 1s dangerous to be read, 


and can't be truſted to the reaſon and judgment of 
mankind, that needs to be illuſtrated, corredted, or 
ſupplied by a living infallible oracle, and judge of con- 
troverſies, is aitogether as inſignificant as no revela- 
tion at all. If men have a fanding rule to have re- 
courſe to, it is, at leaſt, poſſible, that if they ſeri- 


ouſly conſider and ſearch into it, they may frame juſt 
notions of things, a rational ſcheme to act upon: 


But if they are #/:ndly to follow their ſpiritual guides, 


and ſwa.low all their doctrines 7mplicitly, they are lia- 


ble to endleſs impoſtures; and can have no guard 
againſt the moſt /upid enthufiaſm, nor even againſt ir- 
religion itſelf. | 5 

_* Finally, a revelation deſigned for general uſe, which 
is evidently the caſe of the Chriſtian, muſt be chiefly 
calculated for the bulk of mankind, and adapted to 
their capacities. The ingenious and thinking part have, 
in every age, been a very few; and the generality, 
perſons of Heile refie5ion, who muſt be inſtructed 
m the moſt ealy and familiar manner, and taught 
their duty with the greateſt plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity. To affert therefore that the ſcriptures are ob- 


ure, and unintelligible, full of myſtery and darkneſs, ' 


renders: them quite uſeleſs as an ꝝniverſal rule; and 
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conſequently defeats the very end of their being writ- 
ten, which was general inſtruction; And to deny the 
reading of them to the common people is to deny it to 
thoſe, for whoſe benefit they were more directly and 
immediately intended. This is the manifeſt reaſon of 
the thing. e 5 

Agreeably hereto, we find the ſcripture itſelf is ſo 
far from debarring the people of this right, that it in- 
/iſts upon it, and encourages it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
There are no diſtinctions of perſons, ſome to lead, 
and others abſolutely to ſubmit to their interpretations 
and deciſions; but the exhortations and inſtructions 
ate general. They were not the Scribes and Phariſees, 
and Doctors of the law, but the common ſort of Fews 
to whom our Saviour ſaid in the text, ſearch the ſcrip- 
ures; nay, whom he ſuppoſes not only capable of 
underſtanding the plain doctrines and laws of the Old 
Teſtament, but the more obſcure and intricate parts of 
it, the propheſies relating to the Meſſiah ; ſearch the - 
ſcriptures, they are they that teſtify of me: and for this 
the people of Berea are greatly commended, viz. 
for not believing the apoſtles themſelves implicitly, . 
but, ſearching the ſcriptures daily, whether theſe things 
were ſo. This practice of theirs 1s repreſented as the 
mark of a noble and ingenuous mind ; whereas the con- 
trary ſprings from abject and laviſh prejudice. In 
like manner St. Paul ſpeaks of Timothy, and deſcribes 
it as what had been of great advantage to him, hat 
from a child he had known the holy ſcriptures. And of 
thoſe ſame ſcriptures he ſays, that they were able to 
make him wiſe unta ſalvation ; and again, all ſcripture 
is profitable for dofirine, for reproof, for correclion, for 
inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all good works. Now 
if it was the duty of all to ſearch into the Jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures, and .even into dark prophecies, the common 
people muſt certainly be proper Judges of, and con- 
ſequently obliged to examine into, the plain facts, 
doctrines, and moral precepts of Chriſtianity, Nay, 
5 4 8 5 it 
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it can't be reconcil'd to the wiſdom of God, to ſup. pr 
poſe, that the /aſt and moſt perfect revelation of his will ve 
is not alſo the cleareſt and fulleſt; or that the ſame ar 
characters of being profitable for doctrine, reproof, cor. 2 
rection, and inſtruttion in righteouſneſs, which render it 
fit to be peruſed and ſtudied by all, do not belong to of 
that in a much higher degree, than they did to a pre- th 
Paratory revelation of inferior. conſequence, and more We 
limited extent. | | re 
And as. the right of all the people to ſearch the ve 
ſcripture is evident, founded in reaſon, and ſtrongly Re 
aſſerted in revelation itſelf; fo are the advantages of tut 
it. Reading the ſcriptures with ſeriouſneſs and dili- ex 
gence, is the natural way for men to form a conſiſtent ab 
and rational ſcheme of belief and practice, juſt notions the 
of God, and of the extent of religious and moral of 
obligations: by this means, they will have a „rait, the 
eaſy rule to go by, and build their hopes of happineſs fu] 
upon a ſolid foundation: whereas the want of it has tit 
introduced incomprehenſible and ſenſeleſs articles of faith, bei 
doctrines prejudicial to morality, dark and gloomy no- ſtu 
tions of God, and ſuperſtitious fears deſtructive of the wh 
peace and comfort of men's minds. Reading the as 
A1criptures with impartiality, will inſpire ſincere and ſha 
honeſt minds with humanity and benevolence, with mo- ter 
geraticn and forbearance in leſſer differences: but the int 
neglect of it occaſions hot and angry controverſies, EXC 
blind and violent diſputes, and a zeal without _ gre 
knowledge or diſcretion. —Again, by this means com- in | 
mon. Chriſtians will better underſtand the grounds of neg 
their faith, and conſequently be more firmly eſtab- ACC 
liſhed in it: they will be more fully acquainted cor 
with the intrinſic excellence of the doctrines of In 
Chriſtianity, and the ſtrength and force of its ex- to 
* ternal evidence; and ſo be believers, not upon the foot ject 
85 of tradition and authority, which confirms all religions rea 
equally, but upon rational conviction and choice: me 
they will alſo find it much more eaſy to detect the ſo - beſi 


phiſtry and falſe reaſoning of its adverſaries; whoſe 
| ” * „ practice 


practice it is (and in that they muſt ſoon be diſco- 


vered by ſuch as ſtudy the ſcriptures) to expoſe tad ; 


argue againſt the corruptions and extravagancies of 
party-ſchemes as true Chriſtianity. 

But the greateſt motive of all to a diligent ſearch 
of the holy ſcriptures, is that mentioned in the text, 
that in them we believe we have eternal life: therein 


we have an aſſurance of a happy immortality, as the 
reward of true piety and virtue, which to reaſon is 


very obſcure and doubtful at leaſt, if at all probable. 
Reaſon may diſcover ſomething, in general, of a fu- 


ture ſtate of rewards, but gives very little ground to 
expect that they will be eternal: This is the unſpeax- 


able gift of God through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, As 
therefore the goſpel is the only ſure foundation we have 


of this glorious hope, we ſhould read it frequently for 


the ſatisfaction and comfort of our minds, and care- 
fully examine upon what terms we may hope to be en- 
titled to it : this is the moſt important intereſt of our 
being, and ſhould theretore be the chief object of our 
ſtudy. An error here may be of fatal conſequence, 
which renders our utmoſt diligence neceſſary. And 
as theſe ſacred writings contain the rule by which we 
ſhall be judged, and have our eternal condition de- 
termined, need any thing be added to excite us to ſearch 
into them with the greateſt exactneſs, as for the moſt 
excellent and beneficial knowledge; and with the 


_ greateſt impartiality, that we may not be impoſed on 


in ſo high and momentous a concern. Indolence or 
negligence, in this great point, is certainly moſt un- 
accountable and unpardonable ftupidity. But I muſt 
content myſelf with juſt mentioning theſe things, that 
I may proceed to what I chiefly deſign'd, and judge 
to be the moſt uſeful part of a diſcourſe on this ſub- 
ject, viz. to lay down ſome rules for the profitable 


reading the ſcriptures. By not obſerving theſe rules 
men have loſt all the advantages of this ſtudy ; and 


beſides from hence have riſen all thoſe inconveniences, 


Which 
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which have been repreſented . as the natural conſe- 
quence of allowing the uſe of them to the common 


people, and urg'd 7 as arguments againſt it. 


The firſt thing that 1 would recommend is, that 
we come to the ſearch with honeſt and unprejudiced 


minds. In order to the finding out truth in the 


great points that relate to moral practice, an acute un- 


der ſtanding is not fo neceſſary as a /incere upright beart; 
and even the plainneſs of the rule itſelf does not con- 
tribate more towards it, than integrity and impartiality 
in thoſe who are to be guided by it. Prejudice will 
pervert and darken the plaineſt rule. 
if men apply to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures with minds 


prepoſſeſs d in favour of any particular ſcheme ; if 


they take it for granted, before they have examined, 
that this is the religion of the Bible; all they have to 
do is, in the beſt manner they can, to accommodate 
ſcripture to it. By their being thus pre-determined, 
all tarther light i is precluded ; paſſages of ſcripture are 
ſtrained, and tortured, and darkned by unnatural com- 


ments; becauſe men ſearch the ſcripture not to find 


out the ſenſe of that, but to make it ſpeak their own 
ſenſe. But, on the contrary, if their minds are free 
and diſengaged, and they have no concern but for 
truth, the rule of ſcripture is ſo plain in all eſſential 
points, that they can hardly, with an ordinary degree 
of judgment, miſtake it. In the natural courſe of 


things, ſuch an honeſt ingenuous temper, diveſted of 
all prejudice, all attachment to favourite opinions, 


will lead to the knowledge of every neceſſary truth, 
and ſecure from dangerous and hurtful errors: it is 
indeed the ſureſt ground- work and foundation of pro- 
ficiency in divine knowledge; without which, the 
greatelt abilities will ſerve but to confound and puzzle? 


4 man the more, as they furniſh a thouſand little eva- 


ſions, and help him to give plauſible colours to fall- 
hood, and conſequently will carry him ſo much the 


farther from Wb propoſed. 
| 2aly, In 
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'2d)y, In all our ſearches into ſcripture, let us keep 
this rule conſtantly in view, that revelation is founded 
on reaſon, and natural religion; and therefore that none 
of the peculiar doctrines of reveaPd religion can ſub- 
vert that, or contradict any of its principles. The 
religion of nature is eternal, immutable truth, of cer- 
tain and indiſpenſable authority, and, conſequently, 
can't be ſuperſeded, or, in the leaſt, altered by exter- 


nal revelation : and if men had always thought of 


this, they would never have entertained opinions, 
upon 4 pretended ſcripture warrant, diſhonourable to 
God, and deſtructive of the very principles of mora- 
lity: they would never, for inſtance, have looked on 
any thing as the revealed truth of God, which is in- 
conſiſtent with his unity, the fundamental article of 
all religion; never have magnified faith above virtue; 
or made true piety conſiſt in outward formality ; in an 
idle, uſeleſs ſuperſtition ; nay, in a violent, injurious 
zeal, that tramples upon the obligation of juſtice and 
charity. They would never, from a few obſcure paſ- 
ſages rigorouſiy interpreted, nay, from the mere ſound 
of words, have conceived of the Deity as ſevere and 
implacable, flow to be appeaſed, but eaſy to be af- 
fronted ; or as an arbitrary ſovereign, whoſe will is his 
only law; and who, without any regard to their ſe- 
veral qualifications, has abſolutely determined the hap- 
pineſs of a few of his creatures, and conſigned over 
all the reſt, vaſtly the greater number, to irremediable 
and endleſs miſery. Had men, I ſay, formed juſt 
notions of natural religion, and conſidered all its 
principles as of invariable and neceſſary truth, they 
could never have imagined ſcripture to contain ſuch 
ſentiments as theſe, which are evidently repugnant to 
reaſon ; and, eſpecially, to what the light of nature 
teaches concerning the unlimited goodnels of the great 
Creator, which is ſo viſible in the frame of the uni- 


_ verſe, and the general courſe of providence. Such 


injudicicus interpreters of ſcripture little conſider, how 


much 
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380 Rules for the profitable reading 
how much they reproach revelation itſelf by fathering 
thoſe abſurd doctrines upon it, as well as abuſe their 
' own underſtandings : for the religion of nature cannot 
but be true? what then is the conſequence of making 
any particular revelation oppoſe and undermine it, but 
that that revelation is neceſſarily falſe ? 


34h, In interpreting ſcripture always regard the 
general ſcope and defign of it. Let thoſe who have lei- 
ſure read whole books at once, or atleaſt, to the end 
of proper periods, that they may have an entire and 
connected view of the things contained in them. For 
it muſt give us but confuſed ideas to break off in the 
midſt of a narration, or jumble together parts of dif- 
ferent facts; ſo likewiſe to read only ſelect portions 
out of epiſtles, and thoſe, perhaps, injudiciouſly choſen, 
when there is one de/ign purſued in the whole, and a 
continued reference throughout. Be careful likewiſe 
to attend to the connection of the writer, and the thread 
-of his reaſoning, For, in all writings, independent 
Paſſages may be urged to ſerve all manner of purpo- 
les; by which means the graveſt and moſt judicious 
authors may be forced to talk Judicrouſly, aid. incon- 
Aſtentiy; and the beſt and moſt uſeful books, which 
are written with the ſtricteſt regard to virtue, be made 
to countenance vice and impiety. Ei 93 
And, indeed, it has happened, that the holy ſcrip- 
tures, of all other books, have been moſt groſly per- 
verted and abuſed this way. Common writings have, 
in the main, and unleſs in the heat of controverſy, 
been treated with fairneſs and candour enough : but 
the writings of the Old and New Teſtament, by pick- 
ing out ot them litile ſcraps, and ſeparate portions, 
{which can't be underſtood but by attending to their 
connection, nor urged as proofs of any thing, in op- 
poſition to the general view of the revelation, with- 
out rendering it perfectly unintelligible and uſeleſs) 
the facred writings, I ſay, by being thus mangled and 
forn to pieces, have been repreſented as teaching => 
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moſt abſurd, nay, indeed, very impious and immoral 


doctrines. The building doctrines therefore upon 


fngle texts may lead us into great and dangerous miſ- 
takes. I might illuſtrate this by a multitude of ex- 
amples; but I would not be tedious, and therefore 
ſhall confine myſelf to one inſtance, viz. the words of 
the prophet Feremiah, the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and deſperately wicked, who can know it? 

This paſſage, divided from the context, and con- 
fidered as a general independent propoſition, has been 
uſed to as ſtrange a purpoſe as one can well imagine, 
viz. to prove that men are not acquainted with them- 
ſelves ; that tho' /elf-conſciouſneſs be inſeparable from, 
and the diſtinguiſhing excellence and privilege of their 
being rational, they are ſtrangers to their own hearts, 
know not what their own views and intentions are, 
nor what the prevailing habits and diſpoſitions of their 
minds. This haſty concluſion, I ſay, has been drawn 
from theſe words (which if it was applied to civil af - 
fairs, as it is to religion, muſt create the utmoſt con- 
fuſion) not only in oppoſition to the general e and 
experience of mankind, but quite contrary td t de- 
ſign of the author himſelf. This will evidently appear 
if we conſider the connection, and the general realon- 
ing that he is purſuing. | 

For, in the 5th verſe, God is introduced as de- 
nouncing a woe againſt all thoſe who fix their ulti- 
mate dependence on human power and policy. In 
the 7th and 8th verſes is deſcribed the wiſdom and 
happineſs of truſting in the Lord, and making him 
our ſtrength. Then follows the text we are conſider- 
ing, which by all rules of good interpretation (ſince 
there is not the leaſt mark of the prophet's beginning 
a new topic of diſcourſe) muſt be referred to the ſame 
argument, and contain another ſtrong reaſon againſt 
making man our confidence; the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and deſperately wicked, who can know it ? 
i. e. There may be infinite devices and. ſubtilties in the 
< hearts of men, which thou can'ſt not underſtand: 
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. e 3 02 Rules for the profitable reading 
*-while: os promiſe thee fair, and make the warm: that! 
4 eſt proteſtations of affection and zeal for thy ſervice, ve ar 
£6 their i intentions may be the contrary, and their vier up th, 
* private and ſelſiſ: their reſolutions are fickle and Ml. il in 
* mutable, and many little circumſtances may prevail M ,»4 C 
ec with them to change their purpoſes; and ſo ren- venge 
der their promiſes vain and deluſory, ,- Nay, it is Ml . fire 
% poſſible” for them to arrive at ſuch a pitch of tingu 
66 premeditated and deſperate wickedneſs, as to endea- were 
5 *© your, even under Friendly pretences, to undermine other 
a I cheir intereſt. Place not therefore thy ſupreme and ve n 
3 ultimate confidence in man, but repoſe it in the un- ct 4 


s changeable God; Who, as by reaſon of the perfect Ml out r 


1 
| and neceſſary rectitude of his nature he can t de- all ps 
| s ceive thee, ſo as he is abſolute Lord of the univerſe, WM 1:9 « 
| * and the uncontroulable diſpoſer of all events, he with 
j - *© muſt be able with eaſe: to effect every thing that is | 
neceſſary for thy ſecurity and happineſs.” “ Wy 
j To the directions above-mention'd about ohmic plain 
| _ general deſign of ſcripture, and the connection of alleg 
N particular paſſages, which 1s neceſſary in interpreting uncon 
5 all writings whatever; let me add, that it is proper preſs 
4 for us to make ſome: allowances for the difference of com} 
\ ; languages, and the peculiar phraſes and idioms uſed by prov 
y | the people for whom the ſcriptures were original) and And 
4 more inimediateiy deſigned. I ſhall explain this a little gene 
4 by the words for ever, and everlaſting, which are far co 
[| from having the ſame force, in the ſacred writings, as muſt 
wp they generally have in our own language. For it is Inter 
4 certain that they do not always ſignify a tri and ab- to fe 
f ſolute eternity, but very frequently a limited duration; reaſc 
iq and the ſenſe of them is, in a great-meaſure, to be phra 
| determined by the ſubjects to which they are applied. ora 
j Thus every one allows, that when we read of ever- as, 1 
| laſting mountains, the word means very differently from put 
if what it does when God is ſaid to be everlaſting. Again, inde 
F when it is faid of Chriſt, that be Shall reign over the moſt 
| houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there ſhall 3 
| a 1⁰ Wan we are to underſtand no more by it, than poin 
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that he ſhall reign to the end of the world; for then, 
we are expreſly inform'd by St. Paul, be ſhell deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father ;--that God may be 
all in all. In like manner, when we are told that Sodom 
and Gomorrah are ſet forth for an example, ſuffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire, nothing more is meant than 
a fire that made a full end of them, and was not ex- 
tinguiſhed, till thoſe cities, with their inhabitants, 
were utterly conſumed. In theſe paſſages, and in ſome 
others, which ſeldom regard things of real importance, 
we. muſt allow for the change of languages, and differ- 
ent uſe of words; and the common people will, with- 
out much difficulty, fall into the true interpretation of 
all paſſages of this kind, if they follow but the natural 
and eaſy method of comparing one part of ſcripture 
with another. 


Aby, Another rule of great importance is, to ex- 
plain dark figurative paſſages, parables, metaphors, 
allegories, &c. by ſuch as are plain, and their ſenſe 


unconteſtable. Thoſe parts of ſcripture, which are ex- 


preſs'd in the cleareſt and moſt ſimple manner, give a 


complete and rational account of the perfections and 


providence of God, and a noble ſcheme of morality. 
And explaining dark paſſages in a book, which, it is 
generally believed, can contain no contradictions and 
inconſiſtencies, by ſuch as are plain and indiſputable, 
muſt be allowed to be the moſt natural method of 


interpreting it. And if the common people take care 


to follow this method, and make any uſe of their 


reaſon, they can't be miſled, by the peculiar ftile and 
phraſe, of ſcripture, into unworthy conceptions of God, 


or miſtake the general nature of true religion. Where- 


as, if they rain figures to their utmoſt height, and 


put parables and metaphors upon the rack, they may, 


indeed, extort ſtrange lenſes from them, and draw the 
moſt wild and extravagant concluſions. 


In fgurative ways of ſpeaking there is one grand 


point intended, which is, generally, obvious to a fair 


enquirer: 
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enquirer: if he goes beyond this, and argues ſtrictiy 


and rigorouſly from every circumitance, what may he 
not deduce from ſcripture this way? Thus when the 
converſion and ſanctification of a ſinner is ſtiled the -. 
generation, and the new creature, the general deſign of 


theſe expreſſions is only this, that he entered upon a 


new kind of life, has thoroughly chang'd his principles 
and methods of acting; and is, indeed, in the tem- 


per of his mind, and prevailing diſpoſitions, quite ano. 


ther creature, from what he was before. - But is it not 
moſt unaccountable, that any ſhould ſtrain this meta- 
phor ſo. prodigiouſly, as to make mankind mere na- 
chines, who can do no more towards their reformation 


from fin to virtue, than a dead body towards reſtoring 


itſelt to life, or a creature towards giving itſelf being; 
and, thereby, render all the exhortations and com- 


mands of the goſpel to repent, and turn from our evil 
ways, impertinent and irifling ? The folly of this forced 


and unnatural method of interpreting is clearly ſeen 
in other inſtances, and univerſally allow'd; for when 


it is ſaid, that he day of the Lord ſo cometh as a thief 


in the night, who ever imagined, upon the bare force 


of this metaphor, that it will be attended with injuſtice 
and violence? And the true reaſon why men think 


juſtly on the ane, and not on the other is, that in the 


one caſe they proceeded impartially, and, being under 
no hHiafſs, take the natural and moſt obvious ſenſe of 


ſcripture; whereas, in the other, their judgment is 
already determined in favour of ſome party ſcheme, 
which they take all opportunities and all advantages 


to ſupport. 


 &thly, I would adviſe thoſe who want leiſure, op- 
portunity, and, perhaps, capacity for critical enqui- 
ries, to read chiefly the plain parts of ſcripture ; thoſe, 
eſpecially which deſcribe the perfections and provi- 
dence of God, or contain practical inſtructions, and 
goſpel motives and encouragements to virtue; and to 


that 


© Vol. II. 


5 the Holy Scriptures. „„ OG. 
that are only incidental, and have no immediate con- 
nection with the grand de/ign of the revelation. For 
if Chriſtianity be rightly underſtood in its practical 


doctrines, and as it is a moral rule, which, without 
doubt, muſt be the chief intention of any revelation; 
other obſcurities; about ancient cuſtoms, manners, 
ſects, philoſophy, Cc. nay, about any points merely 
ſpeculative,” ſignify juſt nothing. For as God would 
never have given a revelation, if the errors of the 


world had not been of a practical nature, but conſiſted 


only in abſurd zheories : ſo differences about ſuch things 
may always continue, nay the bulk of the world ma 

know but little about them, and yet all the ends and 
uſes of the Chriſtian revelation, as a ſtanding rule, 
be completely anſwered. Thoſe who have time, and 
proper abilities, may commendably employ their 
thoughts about theſe leſſer matters; but others, who 


have neither a genius, nor opportunities for ſpecula- 


tion, act wiſely in not meddling with it, but confining 
themſelves to more important and eſſential points. 

In the laſt place, as the great end of revelation 
muſt be to promote the practice of virtue, we learn 
from hence a ſure rule, by which to judge of the impar- 
tance of the ſeveral doctrines of it: we ſhould lay no 
ſtreſs upon any but as it tends to promote a holy life, 


and upon all, juſt in proportion to their tendency to 


this great and deſirable end. And, upon this foot, 
what will become of moſt of the controverſies, that 


have been ſo furiouſly agitated in the Chriſtian world, 


in which the be part of religion is not at all con- 
cerned ? Leara then to employ your chief zeal about 
the. weightier matters of the law, doing juſtly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God ; and be but 
little ſolicitous about ſpeculative opinions, and mat- 
ters of doubtful diſputation. Follow after the things 
that make for peace, and things wherewith one may edi- 
fy another : For then only will you have ſtudied the 
(criptures to a right purpoſe, when ye have purified 
your ſouls, in obeying the truth thro' the ſpirit, unto un- 
X | 
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 feigned love of the brethren; and learned to' practiſe 
the wiſdom that is from above, which is firſt pure, tben 
 peaceable, gentle and eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
criſy. : | 3 E 35 | 
1 have nothing farther to add, but to commend you 
to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up, and give you an inheritance among all them 
that are ſanctiſted. TB FEI SVG 35% 
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ahn Our Lord s Temptations in the Wil- 
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Mar. iv. 11. 


7 zen the Devil leaveth: tim, and behold Angel 


came 885 miniſtered unto him. 


tail of our Lord's temptations in the wildernels) 

with a view to give you a few plain obſervations, 

both critical and practical, on this N pprf 52 
ſage of the goſpel hiſtory. 

To which purpoſe, it will be proper for us care- 


1 Have thoſen theſe words (which en the hs 


from ver. 1.11. Then was Jeſus led up of the ſpirit 
into the wilderneſs to be tempted of the devil. And when 
he had faſted forty days aud forty nights be was after- 
wards an bungred. And when the tempter came to him, 
he ſaid, I thou be the Son of God, command that theſe 
ones be made bread. But be. anſwered and ſaid, It is 
written, Man ſhall not live by bread alone, but by every 
DS. word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Then 274 
"i drvil tatetb him up into the holy city, and ſetteth him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, and ſaith unto him, If thou be 
a. Sen of God, caſt thyſelf down ; for it is written, He 


all om" bis angels charge concerning thee : and in their 
: X 2 | hands 


fully to peruſe the whole narrative as it here ſtands, 
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208 Our Lord's 7. emptations 
bands they ſhall bear thee up, leſt at any time thou dofh 


we are : but 


thy foot againſt a ſtone. Jeſus ſaid unto him, It is writ- 
ten again, Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy Gad. 
Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
meuntain, and fheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them ; and ſaith unto him, All theſe 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ſhip me. Then ſaith Jeſus unto him, Get thee bence ſa- 
tan; far it is written, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy 
God, and bim only ſhalt thou ſerve. Then the devil 
leaveth him, and behold, angels came and miniſtered unto 
bim. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the ſeveral ſpeeches 


and tranſactions which are here ſaid to have paſſed 
between our Lord and the devil, were real fact; or 


that every thing which we are told was ſaid and done 


by the tempter to our Saviour, was actually ſaid and 


done juſt in the manner as it is here related. And 


what hath contributed not a little, I believe, to the 


currency of this opinion, is Milton's chuſing this 
paſſage in the goſpel hiſtory, for the ſubject of his Pa- 
radiſe Regained. 04 5 Hoi & Ow 

But from this method of conſtruction there ariſe 
ſuch difficulties and embarraſſments, as I never could 
ſee removed or cleared up by any commentator [ 


have conſulted. - For inſtance: 


I. If we ſuppoſe every thing to have actually hap- 
pened as here related, the very end and deſign of this 
Herr of the goſpel hiſtory ſeems to be intirely de- 
Yeated. This particular record of our Saviour's 
temptation in the wilderneſs, was intended to put us 
on our guard againſt the ſubtle inſinuations of the 


crafty enemy of our ſouls, and to teach us, from the 


example of our Saviour, in what manner to repel them. 


The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews tells us, 


that our great high prieft was in all points tempted as 


- 


we take the hiſtory before us in its 
_ * Heb. iv. 15. 8 
| 5 literal 
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they ariſe out of images painted on 
and are the effects of a diſordered imagination, which ſeems to have 
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literal conſtruction, we find he was tempted in a very 
different manner from what we are. And therefore 
there being no likeneſs at all between. our Saviour's 
temptations and ours, his example cannot afford 


us all the direction, encouragement, and ſupport it 


was intended to convey. Nay 


2. Upon this ſuppoſition, it does not appear that 
he was under any temptation at all, at leaſt, not under 


any ſo dangerous as thoſe with which we are frequently 
aſſaulted; for the great advantage which the devil gains 
over us, in thoſe temptations whereby he ſo often en- 
ſnares our ſouls, is owing to the care he takes to con- 
ceal his own agency; by ſecretly ſtealing into our 


minds before we are aware of his approach, and max- 


ing his wicked ſuggeſtions paſs for our own native 
thoughts. Were we ſenſible of his attack, we ſhould 
be upon our guard : did he ſhew his cloven foot, he 
would fail of his aim; we ſhould have time to col- 
lect our ſtrength, and reſiſt him in every ſhape and 
£ffort, as our Saviour here did ; and eſpecially if his 
attacks were as vehement, open, and audacious as 
theſe are here repreſented to be. In this reſpe& then 
our Saviour had a much greater advantage over the 
devil than we have, who never aſſaults us in the ſame 
manner he did him, but in a more ſubtle, dangerous, 
and covert way *. % File SOLE 
* An ingenious modern hraft obſerves upon this e, 
that fend pert any te x have 3 EST 
wifible form, and with an audible voice; fer, ſays he, he could hardly 
do it otherwiſe, the human nature of Jeſus being incapable of F. 
thoughts, But involuntary motions ſuggeſted from without and im- 


mediately repelled, cannot be called Jenful —_ CY ung 
e mind by a foreign hand, 


been the caſe here. The ſame author immediately adds, howewer, 
the devil's flrongeſt temptations are commonly thoſe wherein he leaſt ap- 
fears, e. g. when he ſuggeſts evil images, in order to excite evil defires. 
Macknight's Harmony in loc. And how theſe foreign thoughts 


| ſuggeſted to our Saviour's mind can be confidered as inconſiſtent 
Wit 


his perfect innocence, I do not apprehend ; they were > 
darts thrown at him (as they are at us) by the enemy of all good, 


but not ſticking, rebounded back again on the head of the tempter. 
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3. Some things are here related which, if taken in 
4 literal ſenſe, appear extremely improbable and un- 
accountable: they baffle the underſtanding, and elude 
all our conceptions; for inſtance, how muſt we un- 
derſtand the ſecond temptation, ver. 5, 6, Where tis 
ſaid the devil taketh bim up into the holy city, i. e. Jeru- 
ſalem, by conveying him perſonally through the air, 
or conducting him along the public ſtreets. If this 
Was done inviſibly it muſt be à miracle; if without a 
miracle, what à ſtrange ſight to the aſtonifned ſpecta- 
tors! Who, notwithſtanding, ſeem to take no notice 
of it, — After this he ſets our Saviour's body on the 
pinnacle of the temple, where, without a miracle, it 
could not ſtand; bur if it were on the battlements, he 
muſt be expoſed to the gaze of a multitude of people, 
who almoſt continually frequented its courts, and as 
Toon as the temptation was repulſed, conveyed him 
back again into the wildernefſs. What can we make 
of all this? It appears extremely difficult to our con. 
ceptions, and Jooks more like a poſſeſſion than a 
, 
Tay, There are other parts of this narrative that 
ure abſolutely impoſſible, if taken in a ſtrict, literal 
conſtruction?: for inſtance, the third and laſt tempta- 
tion, wherein the devil is ſaid to have taken up our 
Saviour into an exceeding high mountain, and to have 
ſnewn him all tbe kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
\of them; certain it is there is no ſuch mountain in the 
world, from which fuch a ſurvey could be taken. 
If it be ſaid, that what is here meant is only a view of 
the whole land of Canaan, it may be proper to remem- 
ber, that though the land of Canaan is ſometimes by 
way of eminence called the land, or the world, yet *tis 
never called all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
-of them.” This, therefore, being impoſſible to be fact, 
is ſuppoſed by commentators to have been repreſented 
an viſion; and if this, why not all the reſt? What can 
Induce us to ſuppoſe, that part of theſe ſcenes We 25 


in the Wilderneſs conſidered. 3 11 


hibited to the ſenſes, and part to the imagination? 
The abſolute impoſſibility of the thing in the laſt 
mentioned caſe, obliges us to ſuppoſe that ſcene to be 
purely viſionary; and why ſhould not the apparent 
improbability and impropriety in the two former, in- 
duce us to conclude the ſame concerning them? 

In a word then, if we conceive the whole of what 
is here related to have paſſed in viſion (not as real 
matters of fact, but only as ſtrong and lively im- 
preſſions of them made on our Saviour's imagination) 
then all the forementioned difficulties vaniſh at once, 
and every thing ſtands in a plain, eaſy, fair inſtructive 
1. Upon this principle, it appears that our Saviour 
was tempted much in the ſame manner as we are, only 
with more violence and to no effect. His animal 
powers having been enfeebled by long faſting, he 
ſunk, we may ſuppoſe, into a kind of trance or dream: 
this opportunity the devil took to paint and exhibit 
the ſcenes here related, and ſtrongly preſent them to 
the imagination (that power of the mind to which the 
devil has uſually a more near and frequent acceſs 
than we conceive) but the inſtant our Saviour diſco- 
vered from what quarter thoſe ſuggeſtions came, they 
were abſolutely repelled, and never returned. | 


2. In this view, the temptations with which the de- 
vil aſſaulted our Saviour appear not only natural, 
but opportune and well adapted, and puſhed on with 
greateſt vigor when animal nature was weak, and the 
lower powers of the mind under ſome diſorder ; and at 
ſuch ſeaſons and upon ſuchoccaſions, we may obſerve he 
is uſually moſt buſy with us now. If he can but get 
poſſeſſion of the imagination, diſorder the fancy, or 
raiſe a tumult in the paſſions, he knows the mind is 
then not · ſo capable of attending to, nor ſo well diſ- 
poſed to reſiſt, his ſinful inſinuations as it is at ano- 
ther time. * 13 
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Some there are who ſeem inclined to believe, that 
the devil has now nothing at all to do with us; 
that to talk of the ſecret hand of the enemy, or the ſug- 
geſtions of the devil, borders upon enthuſiaſm; and 
hat all the temptations we. meet with, proceed either 
from the world or from our on hearts: but upon 
what ſound principle, either of philoſophy or divi- 
nity, they ground this extraordinary hypotheſis, I know 
not. One thing I know, that this notion flies directly 
in the face of many plain precepts and cautions, con- 
tained in the word of God: and another thing appears 
equally evident, viz. that they who have the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of any danger from this quarter, are moſt 
_ expoſed to it. 5 5 
This ſentiment concerning the acceſs which the 
devil has to the imagination, has been doubtleſs miſ- 
perſons of weak minds and low 
underſtanding, and ſo has almoſt every other princi- 
le of religious truth; but it does not follow from 
ence that there is nothing in it; for, by the ſame 
rule, we muſt expunge almoſt e 
the chriſtian ſyſtem. Again, 


taken and abufed by 


very other doctrine of 


3. If we ſuppoſe every thing here mentioned, to 
have been tranſacted only in viſionary ſcenes, or by 
ſtrong impreſſions on the fancy, it will be no diffi- 
Eult matter at all to account for the two laſt tempta- 
tions, which otherwiſe (or ſuppoſing them to be fact) 
appear to be altogether unaccountable. 
the devil found that he could not by his firſt tempta- 
tion, prevail upon our Saviour to entertain the leaſt 
thought of diſtruſting his father's care, he only ſhifted 
the ſcene, or introduced a new ſet of images, to tempt 
Thus a vigilant enemy, when 
he finds a fort impregnable on one ſide (where the 
whole force of the garriſon is collected) will prepare 
to attack it on the oppoſite, in hopes of finding that 
more defenceleſs. He therefore tranſported our Sa- 
r in his imagination, to the battlements 0 
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temple; in which ſituation he ſuggeſted to him, 
« that he need not give himſelf the trouble to go 
« down the ordinary way, ſince if he leaped from 
« thence to the bottom, he had a ſcripture promiſe 
« for his ſafety.” But this was ſo apparently to 
tempt God, or to preſume upon his providence with- 
out neceſſity, that our Lord ſoon apprehended from 
whence this ſuggeſtion muſt ariſe, and immediately 
repelled : 9 | | 

This viſion was then over. But the devil, though 
twice baffled, yet not beat out, was reſolved to try one 
dart more; and that indeed was the moſt fiery and 
malignant of them all, dipped in the moſt fatal 
yenom the old ſerpent could emit, and ſet on fire of 
bell, which was no leſs than to tempt the ſon of God 
to worſhip him : to this he ſeemed to be moved by 
indignation and malice, more than by any hope of 
ſucceſs. | However, a bait muſt be laid to try, if it 
were poſſible, to bring him nearer to a parley. Sa- 
tan could have but little hope of leading our Saviour 
directly into idolatry ; but he might wiſh to diſ.:over 
or excite ſome ſecret ſpark of worldly ambition in his 
heart, which would be a good direction in what man- 
ner to form his future aſſaults. He therefore now 
paints on his fancy the moſt glorious and delightful 
ſcene that could poſſibly affect and charm it; and no 
leſs than all the kingdoms and empires of the world 
are preſented to his view in all their glory: and he 
boldly offers to Chriſt the ſovereignty of the whole, 
if he would but do homage to him for it. But this in- 
ſinuation had in it ſo much impudence and impiety, 
that it raiſed our bleſſed Lord's indignation, and 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, he immediately rejected 
both it and its author; and the perturbation into 
which this horrid ſuggeſtion threw his mind was ſo 
great, that it immediately rouſed and awakened his 
animal and mental powers ; upon which all theſe vi- 
ſionary ſcenes vaniſhed, and the devil's temptations 
at that time were at an ene ns 72: 

- | Thus 


we 
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Thus then you ſee that upon this ſuppoſition, that 
theſe ſcenes were only viſionary and not real, every 
thing appears in a fair and eaſy light; and this impor- 
tant part of ſcripture is far leſs embarraſſed and much 
more uſeful, than it ſeems to be upon the literal con- 
ſtruction. ein ONO 139190210 Pre} 
I ſhall only add, that it is very common in the a. 
_ cred language for dreams, allegories, parables, vi- 
Hons, and the like, to be introduced without notice *, 
and: for thoſe things that are only painted on the ima. 
gination, to be related as real fact; becauſe the mind 
contemplates them at that time as ſuch, and is as 
deeply impreſſed by them as if they were T. 
Thus Jacob's viſion of angels, Gen, xxxli. 2, fatan's conference 
with God, Job i. 6---12, Michaialb's viſion; 1 Kings xxii. 19---21, 


Exekiel's eating the roll, Exel. iii. 1——2, Feremiab's making bo 0 


and yokes, and ſending them to the kings of Moab, c. Jer. xxvi. 
1-2, are all related as facts, without any notice of their being 
(What they certainly were) only viſionary or allegorical repreſenta- 
tions: to which is now generally added the ſtory of Balaam's ak, 
ANuuub. xxii. which indeed the prophet himſelf ſeems to explain in 
this ſenſe, chap, xxiv. 3, 4, where he alludes to the very circum- 
ſtance of his eyes being Kat for ſome time falling into a trance. 
And in the ſame ſudden and familiar manner are Fables; parables, 
apologues, and allegories, often introduced into modern writings, 
and related as matters of fact, when the nature, deſign, and circum- 
ſtances of them evidently ſhew that they are not ſo. 
I But it happens here, that all the evangeliſts who have men- 
tioned this affair, have given plain intimations that the whole is to 
be taken not in a proper and literal, but in a ſpiritual or allegorical 
conſtruction ; for St. Matt beau ſays, Mart. iv. 1. that Jeſus was led, 
or carried, up. of the ſpirit (avny In uno Ts t- os ) into ft 
ewilderneſs to be tempted. This St. Luke explains, Luke iv. 1, he was 
Led, or conveyed, in the ſpirit ſnyero #vTw mveupuar') into the auil- 
derne/s, which agrees with the expreſſion in Mark i. 12, and imme- 
ately the ſpirit driveth him (avToy Xara) tranſporteth him out of 
himſelf) into the wilderneſs : but he was actually in the wilderneſs al- 
ready, ver. 4. This phraſe in the ſpirit, therefore muſt here fignify 
in a ſpiritual manner ; juſt as it does John vi. 63, the avords that 1 
Speak unto you they are ſpirit, i. e. are to be underſtood not in a literal 
and carnal, but in a figurative and ſpiritual ſenſe (no carnaliter intel- 
Agenda fed ſpiritualiter ) as Tertullian and ſeveral others interpret them. 
But that which puts this matter, I think, beyond all doubt is, 
that Exetiel's viſion of the dry banes is introduced exactly in the — 
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I proceed now to make ſome practical remarks on 
this ſubject, for our own inſtruction. 


The temptations with which the devil aſſaulted our 


Lord were Zhree, but each of them double, or calcu- 
lated to lead him into two fins, which are naturally 
connected and commonly go together. By the fr 


he aimed to draw him into impatience and a diſtruſt 


of providence, by the ſecond into indolence and pre- 
ſumption, and by the third into ambition and idola- 
try. Andit is obſervable, that each fin riſes in its 


guilt and aggravation : as indolence and preſumption 


(the ſins of proſpetity) are greater and more dan- 
ity) and ambition and idolatry greater than them all. 
I ſhall make a few practical obſervations upon each 
of theſe temptations ſeparately, and a few more upon 
the whole taken together, and all with a view to arm 
and fortify us againſt the like conflicts ; and to ſhew 
in what manner we are to behave, in order to ſecure a 
compleat conqueſt in all our encounters with the great 
enemy of mankind, which is the principal inſtruc- 
tion intended in this part of the goſpel hiſtory, 


I. Let us ſee what we are to learn from each of 
theſe three temptations ſeparately conſidered, 
By the firſt temptation, the devil aimed to excite in 
our Lord an impatient and diſtruſtful frame of ſpirit, 
two fins which often go together, and naturally grow 
out of each other. This temptation was grounded 
form of words, Exzet. xxxvii. 1. The hand of the Lord was upon me, 
and carried me out in the ſpirit of the Lord, and ſet me down, in the mid} 
of the valley that was full of bones. Now here (Y Nr 
"anſwers exactly to Luke's (nysTo © To Tveuuar:) i. e. he was car- 
"ried not really but (tara garracia') in imagination only; (mente 
non _revera) ſays Menochius, tranſported out of himſelf by intenſe 


thinking (extra ſe raptum in mentis exceſſu) ſays Piſcator, not that he 


was corporeally tranſlated, but ſaw theſe things in vifion 3 ¶ ni fi- 
cat non corpore ſe tranflatum, ſed hoc widifſe ev om r 4.512) ſays Grotius. 
And why the very ſame expreſſion muſt be underſtood figuratively 
in the prophet, and literally in the evangeliſt, . when there is the 

ſame reaſon for taking it in a figurative ſenſe in both, I do not at 
_ Preſent conceive, 3 l 
4 N ; N On 


ak than impatience and diftruſt (the ſins of adver- 
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on the indigence of his preſent ſituation, in | which 
he felt the pain of hunger, ver. 2, 3. And when he had 
faſted forty days and forty nights he was afterwards an 
Hungred. And when the tempter came to him, he ſaid, 
1f 70 be the Son of God, command that theſe ſtones be 
made bread. Here we ſee the great artifice and ſub- 
Fu of the tempter, in two inſtances. 
. In' tempting to the leaſt ſin firſt ; by which 
* 5 he better conceals his agency, and has a fairer 
proſpect of ſucceſs. The ſame method he uſes with 
mankind ſtill; for were he to begin with his boldeſt 
temptations (or thoſe which he eceb lay practiſes 
on hardened ſinners, who are grown veterans in vice) 
he would terrify and ſhock them; they would be ſen- 
ſible of their danger, and put upon their guard; and, 
like 7e/eph under his temptation, would be ready to 
cry out, How can I do this great wickedneſs, and fin 
_ againſt God * ? The ſubtle tempter then, in practiſing 
on young and tender minds, begins (as he did with 
our mother Eve) firſt with ſome doubtful or diſtant 
inſinuation, then produces a ſpecious appearance, 
then preſents a bolder ſuggeſtion, intimating, that 
what they are inclined to is no ſin at all, and that 
nothing but an unreaſonable ſerupuloſity of con- 
ſcience can make it appear ſo.—O, how many thou- 
ſands'of young creatures have by this means been fatally 
Teduced ! z, e. by giving credit to the firſt ſecret ſug- 
geſtions of the tempter (in oppoſition to the expreſs 
word of God, and encouraged by the example and 
practice of the multitude) have been unhappily drawn 
into preſumptuous and deſtructive follies; and by 
making this firſt inroad upon conſcience, have more 
eaſily been led into greater tranſgreſſions, till they 
have grown hardened in them, to the final ruin of 
their immortal ſouls ! 


2. Another inſtance of the devils ſubtilty in this 
firſt tempration which he offered to our Saviour, ap- 
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ars in his taking the advantage of his preſent ne- 
ceſſities, in order to make it the more ſucceſstul. 
When the body is under any painful ſenſation (parti- 
cularly that ot hunger) the mind is more apt to be 
diſcontented and fretful, and to fall into the ſins of 
impatience and a diſtruſt of providence: at this ſea- 
ſon the devil very opportunely applied this tempta- 
tion, as moſt ſuitable to We circumſtances our Sa- 
viour was then in. 

The fins of adverſity are rie, diſbontent, 
impatience, murmuring, hard thoughts of God, un- 
belief, and a diſtruſt of providence. Againſt theſe 
ſins then we ſhould, at ſuch a time, be particularly on 
our guard ; becaule the vigilant and ſubtle adverſary 
that lies in wait for our ſouls, loves to / in troubled 
waters, and takes care not only to ſuit his bait to our 
taſte, but to throw it in at a time when he knows we 
are beſt diſpoſed to receive it. 

The general inſtruction we are to learn from this 
firſt method which Satan practiſed upon our Saviour is 
this, 4+ that in any exigence of our affairs or diſtreſs 
« of life, we ſhould take care not to make uſe of any 
« unlawtul or unwarrantable means to ſupply our 

« preſent wants; and that when we find ourlelves 
% inclined ſo. to do, to look upon it as a temptation 
4 of the devil.” 

Well, the devil now ſhifts the ſcene z and, by 
firong impreſſions on the fancy in a viſion or reveric, 
he makes our Saviour imagine that he was on the bat- 
tlements of the temple, amuſing himſelf with a view 
of the multitude below. In this ſituation a thought 
came into his mind. what need he be at the trouble 
„ of going back the ordinary way, ſince, if he caſt. 
© himſelf down from thence to the bottom, the pro- 
« vidence and promiſe of God were both engaged to 
'« ſecure him from harm: for were he ſuffered to 


e periſh in the fall, there would be an end at once of 


5 all the grand deligns he came into the world upon, 
: „ and 
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« and therefore he-miglit be aſſured that the divine 


1 
0 


« power would preſerve him.“ = 
This is the ſecond temptation “, in which there are 


two ſins the devil had in view, into one or other of 


which he hoped he might betray. our Lord in ſuch a 
ſituation, via. indolence and preſumption, both fre- 
quently found in conjunction, and naturally. riſing out 
of a ſtate of elevation and proſperity, and are in their 
own nature more heinous than the two, former, impa- 
tience and diſtruſt, becauſe they argue more ingrati- 
tude and a greater abuſe of the divine goodneſs, 
Hence then we may learn three things, ETINE | 
I. That the temptations of proſperity are greater 
than thoſe of adverſity: and indeed where do we ge. 
nerally find men more vain, confident, thoughtlels, 
indolent, and preſuming, than among ' thoſe -whom 
providence hath placed above the common level, and 
exalted to dignity and tation? as if eminence had 
conferred upon them the privilege of being indepen- 
dent on that hand which raiſed them to it; and no 
perſons ſtand more expoſed to theſe temptations, than 
they whom providence hath ſuddeniy advanced from a 
low and obſcure, to a high and conſpicuous tation 
of life, unleſs they have a great ſhare of wiſdom; 
ſenſe, and grace, to keep the ballance even; becauſe 
being unaccuſtomed to this kind of temptations, they 
are leſs provided againſt them, and more in danger of 
being overcome by them. | Oni F307 
2. As theſe two fins are the reverſe of thoſe to 
which our Lord was tempted but juſt before, we learn 
that when we are flying from one extreme, the devil 
is very aſſiduous to draw us into another: this is what 
we frequently ſee in human life. When perfons are 
fully convinced of the abſurdity or danger of one 
Saint Lule makes it the third, and the temptation to idolatry 
the ſecond; but that Mathew hath obſerved the natural order ap- 
pears from hence, that immediately after the temptation to idolatry 
our Saviour ſaid to the devil, Get thee hence, Satan, and then the devil 
leaveth him, ver. 10, 11, fo that this muſt have been the laft. 
| ſcheme 
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ſcheme of ſentiments or courſe of conduct, they fly 
directly into the oppoſite, no leſs dangerous and ab- 
ſurd. For inſtance, the doctrine of merit, as held by 
the papiſts, is one of the moſt abſurd and dangerous 
tenets of their church: fully ſenſible of this, and leſt 
they ſhould not fly far enough from it, ſome pro- 
teſtants have run into the extreme directly oppoſite to 
it, and no leſs unſcriptural and pernicious, viz. that 
ood works are not. neceſlary to ſalvation, which is 
doing the catholic, cauſe too much honour, by giving 
its advocates occaſion to infer, that there is no ſuch 
thing as ſhutting: the door againſt popery, withour 
opening it wide to irreligion and licentiouſneſs. S0 
among proteſtants, ſome think that they can work 
out their ſalvation themſelves, others that they can 
do nothing but wait, and from one of thoſe extremes 
often run-into the other. And thus, in point of con- 
duct, from a wild licentious courſe of life, ſome will 
run into unjuſtifiable ſingularities or ſuperſtitious ſe- 
yerities, which often betray them into ſpiritual pride 
and uncharitableneſs. Now the devil has a greater 
hand in all this, than they who are ignorant of his 
devices can well imagine; it is but the old ſtratagem 
which he practiſed on our Lord himſelf, played over 
—_ upon thoſe that are more apt to be deceived 
by it. 5 | 


3. Another thing we learn from this ſecond tempta- 
tion of our Saviour 1s, that when we run ourſelves 
into danger wilfully and unneceſſarily, it is preſump- 
tion to depend on providence for ſafety. This is evi- 
dent from the reply which our Saviour made to this 
diabolical ſuggeſtion, Tis written, thou ſhalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. HIS . | 
Thus is fin often concealed under the ſemblance of 
piety ; by which appearance, if we would not be de- 
ceived, we ſhould conſider, that the circumſtances of 
things frequently alter the quality of an action; ſo 
that what in ſome circumſtances is a duty, in others 

1 may 


a” 
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may be ſinful.— This is plainly exemplified in the 


caſe before us. When the devil could not prevail on 


our Lord to diſtruſt his father's care and providence, 


he tempts him to preſume upon it, under the colour of 
truſting it: as if he had ſaid, You have, at this 
** time, a fair opportunity of ſhewing that depen- 
% dance on providence you juſt now fo confidently! 
<< profeſſed ; caſt yourſelt down from the place where 
« you now ſtand, and upon your own principle you 
<« need fear no danger; for depend upon it, that 
« Providence-in which you truſt will certainly ſave 
% you.” - But our Saviour immediately lets him 


| know, that there is a wide difference between truſting 


God and tempting him; that though the former be 
the proper effect of faith, the latter is a plain act of 
preſumption.—And this maxim is univerſally true, 
and applicable to every ſuppoſable caſe, that to 
* profeſs to depend upon God for protection and 
«© help, without uſing the proper means in our power 
to protect and help ourſelves, is not to truſt God 
but to tempt him.” Felt) Fg ur 


But, 3. The laſt temptation is the moſt impudent, 
and the deſign of it the moſt virulent of all; and 
ſeems to proceed (as. I before obſerved) rather from 
the indignation and malice of the tempter, than from 
any hope he could have of ſucceſs. —The ſins which 


the devil now tempted our Saviour to, were ambition 


and idolatry, the firſt in order to the laſt, and both 
greater than any he had before in view: All theſe things 
will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me. 
This was only ſpitting his venom in the face of one in 
whom he could not fix his darts; and the impudence 
of the temptation appears in his uſurping and de- 
_ claring a propriety in what was none of his own: or 
in promiſing to give what he had no right to beſtow, 
on condition our Lord would give him what he had 
no right to receive. Hence then we may learn two 
things, i 22400 
2 1. Where 
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1. Where the devil cannot gain his ends by ſecret 
infinuations and artifice (the method he always tries 


firſt) he will not fail to make uſe of more bold and vio- 
lent attacks, if it be only to diſturb thoſe whom he 


| cannot devour. | | 


2, Even in his moſt bold and malicious attacks, he 
roceeds with much ſubtilty and art. This hook like 
all the reſt was doubly baited ; the leaſt hurtful bait 
was moſt ſhining, but ſo connected with the other, 
that it could nor be ſeized without drawing that after 
it. The devil well knew that if he could but raiſe 
the leaſt ſpark of ambition in our Saviour's mind, 
there might be ſome hope of drawing him into ido- 
latry : but this attack met with a more ſhameful de- 
feat than any he had tried before, in proportion to 
the greater impudence with which it was made. O 
how many unwary ſouls are by this ſnare drawn into 
utter and everlaſting ruin ! through ambition and 
avarice the devil firſt gers the world into their hearts, 
then erects it as an idol there, and makes them fall 
down and worſhip it. EE V 
Theſe are the remarks that may properly be made 
upon each of theſe temptations ſeparately conſidered. 
| ſhall now conclude with making fome general ob- 
ſervations upon the whole. , | 


1. We learn from hence then that the great enemy 
of our ſouls hath undoubtedly acceſs. to the lower 
powers of it, and eſpecially the imagination; and can 
mfluence, amuſe, engage, divert, or diſturb it, in 
ſuch a manner as he thinks moſt proper to anſwer the 
miſchievous deſigns he has againſt us. External ob- 
jets we know affect the imagination very ſenſibly, 
and ſo do bodily pains and pleaſures; but what muſt 
we think of thoſe ſtrong and ſudden workings and 
emotions which we ſometimes find raiſed in the mind, 
without any | conſcious ..impreſſion from outward 
icenes or inward ſenſations ?---If they have a plain ten- 
dency towards any thing unlawiul, we know what 
Vor. Il. Ty Vo 1 
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they are and whence they came, and ought imme. th 


diately to ſuppreſs them. 
It 7s by . no of this falſe colouring, which the _ 


wicked ſpirit throws on the imagination, that he ſo 81 
often inflames our paſſions, and hurries them into x ſelf 
criminal exceſs: and thus by making us look upon Corll 
objects and incidents in too good or too bad a light, he prot 
excites our fears, our ſorrows, our anger, or our joy, il cor 
delight and deſires, to an exceſſive and dangerous de. 10 in 
gree; and amidft this buſtle and clamour of the paſ. The 
None, he conceals his own agency from our view, 
and effects his end before we are appriſed of his deſign, if . Gs 
This is a very common and ſucceſsful device of S. 4 a 8 
tan, of which we cannot be long ſafely ignorant. 9 
In a word, next to a clear conſcience, the greateſ oth 
mental felicity we can enjoy in this world, is that of ey 
ſound judgment and a right and regular imagination, a Pa 
which will lead us to view every thing in its juſt and ſale 
proper light: and it is not in the power of reaſon and o wa 
philoſophy only, without the concurrent aids of rel. ME 
gion and divine grace, to give us the happineſs of P 
this moſt important part of ſelf-government. 2. I 
2. Hath the devil ſometimes ſo ſecret and imper- _ 
ceptible an acceſs to the imagination ? this ſhews u; 3 2. 
then of how much importance it is to guard and go- Bl 110 a 
vern our thoughts, eſpecially our vain, remiſs, and Fee 
amuſing thoughts; and to ſet conſcience as centinel how 
at the 8 of our hearts, to prevent the entrance of u the f 
theſe dangerous intruders; to examine what they are, f f fore 
whence they came, and what they want; and if we ftr 7 
ſuſpect that they come from a bad hand, or on a bad d 4; 
errand, let us learn from this example of our Saviour the 45 0 
immediately to diſmiſs them: an expedient indiſpen- For ry 
ſably neceſſary to keep the heart a pure and unpolluted wen of 
temple, fit for the reſidence of the holy ſpirit. Fara 


3. The devil ſometimes makes uſe of a wilful per: Wtemprati 
verſion or milapplication of ſcripture, as a temptation be more 
very proper to ſeduce thoſe who profeſs a high hg pearance 
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ration for it, which is a bold attempt to turn their 
own weapons againſt themſelves. This, you ſee, is 
the ſtratagem he uſed in his ſecond attack upon our 
Saviour, when he would perſuade him to throw him- 
ſelf down from the battlements of the temple, by aſ- 
ſuring him of ſupernatural protection, according to that 
promiſe Pſal. xci. 1 1, 12. He all give his angels charge 
over thee to keep thee in all thy ways; they ſhall bear thee © 
up in their hands, leſt thou daſh thy foot againſt a tone, 
The devil here ſhews his ſophiſtry in two inſtances. 

1, In curtailing this text, and quoting no more of 
it than he thought for his purpoſe; leaving out that 
clauſe (in all thy ways) which would make the appli- 


| cation of it in the preſent caſe appear improper. In 


all thy ways; that is, at all times whilſt thou art in 
the way of thy duty; for there is no promiſe, in the 
whole word of God, of a divine interpoſition for our 
ſafety, if we preſumptuouſly venture out of the way 
of our duty, as our Lord would have done had he 
complied with this temptation, 


2. In applying the latter part of the words (in their 
hands ſhall they bear #hee up, leſs thou daſh thy foot 
againſt a ſtone) in their ſtrict and literal ſenſe, that they 
—_ appear peculiarly pertinent on the preſent oc- 
caſion. ; 

And under his influence and concealed agency, 
how many are carrying on his work at this time juſt 
in the ſame way? that is, who pervert the true ſenſe 
of ſcripture by quoting it by halves, or by taking in 
a ſtrict literal ſenſe what was intended in the figurative; 
and by this falſe conſtruction of ſcripture, promote 
the cauſe of vice and error, and know it not. 

And that the devil has a great hand in this, even 
when it is leaſt ſuſpected, we have no reaſon to doubt 
if we conſider, that in this manner he enforced his 
temptation on our Lord himſelf : nor can any thing 
be more directly to his purpoſe ; becauſe this ap- 
pearance of ſeripture- authority gives not only a ſanc- 
| b 2 tion 


the words, I ſay, tis poſſible our Saviour might in 
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cion but a ſanctity to error, rivets it on the conſcience, 
and makes it take the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. 
Hence ſome of the groſſe, rors are looked upon in 
the light of divine docti. 5, and the moſt unchriſ- 
tian practice as a ſervice acceptable to God; which 
ſhews how cautious. we ought to be in the interpreta. 
tion of ſcripture, and how careful to attain the true 
ſenſe of it, before we make it a determined rule of our 
faith and practice. a N 


4. We learn from our Saviour's reply to every one 
of theſe diabolical ſuggeſtions, that the word of God 
rightly underſtood and applied, is the beſt defence 
againſt the temptations of Satan. This ſword of th 
Jpirit(as it is called Eph. vi. 17.) in all our ſpiritual 
conflicts, is a weapon both of defence and offence: 
and as ſuch we find it here uſed by our Saviour. In 
the two firſt temptations he uſed it by way of defence, 
It is writien, man tiveth not by bread alone; it is writ 
ten, thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God, i. e. by: 
bold unwarrantabie preſumption on his power and 
. Providence : but in the laſt temptation, which wa 
the moſt malignant of them all, ke makes uſe of it by 
way of offence as well as defence; at once parries hi 
antagoniſt's ſword, and gives him a {tab at the heart, 

For in thoſe words, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord th 
God, and bim only ſhalt thou ſerve, our Lord migh 
mean not only that God himſelf is the ſole object d 
worſhip, but to convey a ſharp rebuke to the impu- 
dence of that foul and fallen ſpirit, in thus tempting 
our Saviour to worſhip him, who ought himſelf t 
have worſhipped our ra as the Lord his Got; 
and whoſe pride and arrogance, in refuſing to pij 
him the honours due to the Son of God, was probs 
bly the occaſion of his fall and ruin. This ſenſe d 


tend; and it looks as if the tempter underſtood hi 
meaning, and could not withſtand the galling thought 
for he immediately retired abaſhed and thunderſtruc, 
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as full of confuſion and pain as he was of indigna- 


tion and rage. 


Laſily, From the whole we learn, that the beſt” 
way to reſiſt and overcome the temptations of Satan, 
is immediately to reject them as ſoon as they are de- 
tected : to dally with them is dangerous, to parley 
with them is more ſo; but moſt of all to indulge them 
a vigorous and abſolute repulſe (get thee bebind me 
Satan) enforced by a plain pertinent ſcripture, with a 
firm dependance on divine ſtrength, is the beſt way to 
evade or baffle the boldeſt efforts of our ſpiritual 
ene ; 

* word, whilſt we are in a ſtate of warfare, in ſo 
much danger from a corrupt heart and a vain world 
(thoſe fatal engines the devil is continually making 
uſe of to ſeduce and ruin us) we ſhall have frequent 
need of the aforementioned precautions. The Krip- 


tures expreſly tell us, That our adverſary the devil, 


like a roaring lion goeth about ſeeking whom he may de- 
vour : from our Lord's example, we learn in what man- 
ner we 'are to meet and oppoſe bim; and from bath 
are aſſured, that if uwe refit him fedfaſtly i in the faith, 
be will flee from us; we ſhall be more than conquerors 
through Jeſus Chriſt, and that the God 7 ue 1 
yes aer our Van PR { 
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DISCOURSE XVII. 
Funeral Conſolations. 
0 [ EMLYN. ] 
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Jon xiv. 28. 


Tf ye loved me ye would rejoice, becauſe 7 ſaid J gots 
the Father : for my Father is greater than J. 


bly, under what mournful circumſtances I now 
appear in this place; or what that' ſorrowful oc- 
caſion is, which in the choice of theſe words I have 
regard to, and which (by a due conſideration of them) 
I defire to be relieved under. 
The words are a very proper lenitive for aſſuaging 
the immoderate ſorrow of Chriſtians, upon the death 
of their lamented pious friends; a time when. nature 


1 Preſume it is unknown to very few of this aſſem- 


melts into tears, overwhelmed with a ſwelling tide of 


grief, 
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grief, which is hardly kept within the bounds either 
of reaſon or of grace. Alas! when our withering 
gourds are ſmitten of God, ef if with a ſudden 
and early ſtroke, we are ready to think with Jonab, 
Me do well to be angry, or to fret and pine: On this 
grievous occaſion we hear little elſe but the voice in 
Rama, Lamentation and weeping, Rachel weeping for 
Her children (or friends) and refuſing to be comforted, be- 
cauſe they are not. So that it muſt be a very powerful 
argument indeed that can charm the tumultuous ſpirit 
wc deep mourner into a calm moderation of his an- 
iſh. - 
5 ad if there be any argument in the world ſuffici- 
ent in the caſe, no doubt but our Saviour has choſen 
it here, who urges his diſciples with a mighty diſſua- 
five from too much grief; and this taken from that 
which was the very root and ſpring of it, viz. their 
unfeigned love to him. | 
The caſe was in ſhort this; Our Lord Jeſus was now 
about to die, and was taking his farewell of his diſci- 
ples ; Yet, ſays he, a little while and ye ſhall not ſee me; 
and again, Whither I go ye cannot come, John xiii. 33. 
Upon theſe melancholy tidings, their hearts were fore 
troubled : no wonder if they were loth to part with 
ſo kind a friend, or to loſe ſo dear a maſter ; ſuch a 
wiſe guide and profitable teacher ; eſpecially ſince they 
were like to be left in a very forlorn caſe, as a poor 
naked prey to the rage and hatred of a blind and ma- 
licious generation. They ſeemed content to die along 
with him, if that might be, Vhy cannot I follow thee ? 
Iwill lay down my life for thee, John xiii. 37. was the 
language of one and all of them ; but they could not 
bear the thoughts of a diſconſolate ſeparation. - 
Our Lord ſeeing them thus dejected, endeavours to 
cheer and hearten them, Let not your hearts be troubled, 
John xiv. 1. or don't take on and grieve ſo, but hearken 
to what I have to ſay for your conſolation : and then 
he applies ſeveral 3 to this purpoſe, vix. * 
: : 4 8 | 18 
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his deſign in going to prepare à place, where he and 


they might for ever live together; Igo to prepare a 
place for you; I will come again, and receive you to my- 
ſelf, that where J am there ye may be alſo, Jobn xiv. 3. 
A reviving conſideration! that they ſhould one day 
meet their dear friend again, and that their ſeparation 
was to be but for a-while. Well, but for all this, death 
makes ſuch a vaſt diſtance between friends, and we 
know ſo little of another ſtate, that the diſciples ſeemed 
to doubt, whether ever they ſhould meet again, if once 
they parted : they knew not whither he was going, nor 
the way to follow him : Thomas /aith unto him, Lord, 
wwe know not whither thou goeſt, and how can oe know the 


way? ver. 5. In anſwer to this Chriſt tells them, he was 
the way, the truth, and the life; i. e. that the ſure way 


to follow him to heaven, was by a due obſervance of 
his doctrine and precepts, as being the ambaſſador and 
repreſentative of God to men, to deliver his mind on 
earth : for-this he deſires their belief, at leaſt, if they 
would not take his ward, they might be ſatisfied from 
bis works, which ſhewed the Father did dwell in him, 
ver, 11. Then he argues from the great advantage 
they would reap by his removing to heaven, to inter- 
cede for them, and to ſend down the Holy Spirit upon 
„ 45 77 ͤò¾ 8 
But leſt all this ſnould not quiet them, he has one 


argument more in reſerve in theſe words of my text, 


and that the moſt moving that can be; in which he 
deſires them, if they loved him, that they would not 
ſo much mourn as rejoice at his departure; intimating 
that he would take it for a proof of their love to him, 
if they would mourn leſs: They thought doubtleſs, 
they ſhewed love to him in grieving for his death; 


and jt may ſeem ſtrange, that, Chriſt ſhould put ſuch 


a contrary interpretation upan their friendly ſorrow, 
ox ſhould require ſo unnatural a thing of them, as to 
rejoice for his departure : What, .(might they think) 


ſhall we rejoice at ſo amiable a friend's removal from 


us? 
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us? Or can we be glad that we ſhall ſee his face here 
no more? No, it is impoſſible; we have no heart, no 
diſpoſition to be glad in this ſad ſeaſon: therefore he 
adds a reaſon to back this great paradox, viz. becauſe 
he was going to the Father; that is, to be rewarded and 
glorified by him *0ho was greater than himſelf, and ſo 
was able to exalt him ; which could not be without 
leaving them: therefore, ſays he, ye love me, ye ſhould 
rejoice, becauſe I told you I was going to the Father. 
Hence 1 lay down this propoſition : 

bat true love toour departed pious friends ſhould prompt 
us to rejoice at their tranſlation hence to heaven. 

I know indeed there were peculiar reaſons why the 
diſciples ſhould rejoice at Chriſt's departure to the Fa- 
ther, vis. becauſe by it he ſhould do them more bene- 
ficial ſervice, than by his ſtay. I is expedient, ſays 
he, that I go away : for if I go not, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will ſend him unto 
you, John xvi. 7. But theſe are not the motives our 
Lord Jeſus argues from in the text ; this were to argue 
from their own intereſt, or love. to themſelves ; 
whereas he argues here from their pure love to him ; 
ſuppoſing themſelves were to receive no advantage, 
but preſent loſs by his death, yet for his ſake they 
ſhould rejvice at his happineſs in going to the Father. 
So that it is an argument as truly applicable to the 
caſe of any other holy friend's departure, when on our 
part there is real love and affection to them, as the 
ſpring; and on their part it can be ſaid truly, That 
they' go to the F eg as the ground and matter of 
this 3 Joy. 

In ſpeaking to this point, I ſhall, Firſt, Shew the 
meaning of our Saviour's words. Secondly, The force 
of his anne 


1. I ſhall conſider the meaning of our Saviour in 
theſe 8 both negatively and poſitively. 


1. Ne- 
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1. Negatively; (x.) It was not Chriſt's meaning by 
theſe words, to ſay, that there was no real love at the 
bottom of his diſciples great ſorrow for his death; or 
that there was no true love, where there was not viſi- 
ble joy on this occaſion, That would have been an 
hard interpretation indeed of their friendly grief : 
they knew it was from love that their grief ſprang; 
that if they had not loved much, they had forrowed 
leſs : they were ready to make the appeal to him, Thou 
knoweſt that we love thee. Indeed he ſaw ſo much love 
in their ſorrow, that it made him argue thus with 
them; , or ſeeing ye love me, &c. g. d. I ſee you love 
me, and expreſſing your tender affection to me by 
your mournful countenance and words, which ſhew 
your regret at my departure ; ſince then love ſo pre- 
vails and works, let me argue with you from that pre- 
_ vailing paſſion without extinguiſhing or diſcourag- 
ing it; let me direct it into a right courſe, and then 
that loye, which now makes you grieve, ſhall much 
more make you to rejoice. He does not queſtion, 
but ſuppoſes their love in theſe words. If 
In like manner, neither muſt it be ſaid, that there 
is no love to our departed friends, whoſe deceaſe we 
lament with a flood of tears: it is paſt the power of 
any man in the world to convince us of that; for we 
feel our love as plainly as we do our grief: and indeed 
our grief is nothing but our diſappointed unſatisfied 
love; nay, it was from our Lord's own weeping over 
dead Lazarus, that it was ſaid, Behold how he loved 
him! John xi. 36. It is love makes us feel the pain 
of an heart-rending ſeparation between us and an 
amiable friend : it is love makes us miſs the wonted 
deſire of our eyes, its once ſo pleaſant object: Why 
elſe do men weep chiefly for relations and friends 
whom they love, if love do not influence grief? 
(2.) Nor does our Lord intend to intimate, that 
all ſuch ſorrow for our holy friend's departure, is an 


unlawful or unbecoming expreſſion of our love. 
- Ny” Di.oubtleſs 


2 


Again, Husbands love your wives, even as Corift loved 
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Doubtleſs he was not diſpleaſed to ſee his diſciples 
tenderly affected with his removal, and that he was 
like to die lamented of ſome. He, who ſhed tears at 
Lazarus's grave with ſighs and deep groans, cannot 
be thought to forbid them wholly at his own : there- 
fore he does not chide his diſciples with angry re- 
proaches, as though they were wholly in the wrong, 
but ſoftly and tenderly reaſons the matter with them 
in gentle perſuaſions, Let not your hearts be troubled, as 
rather pitying their ſorrow than altogether condemn- 
ing it. He who knows our frame will indulge the 

weakneſs of our frail natures a little in this thing, and 

will allow us to pay a ſmall tribute of tears to the 
precious memory of an endeared friend ; and to utter 
our parting farewell with an unuſual accent of ſor- 
row. Why ſhould we not weep, when we are ſure we 
ſhall ſee their faces no more? ſince for that very rea- 
ſon the Chriſtians of Alia wept ſore at St. Paul's leav- 
ing them; and they of'Cz/area on the proſpect of his 
dying, (though ſomewhat remote) did weep, both to 
the breaking of their own hearts and his alſo, As 
XXi, 13. Indeed that ſame apoſtle, who ſeems to 
ſpeak moſt againſt ſorrow for the death of chriſtian 
friends, aims not at more than to make ſome abate- 


- ment of the uſual exceſſes of grief among the Pagans. 


Sorrow not as others, that have no hope, 1 Theſ. iv. 13. 
How that was we may learn in Deut. xiv. 12. it was 
with violent rage, like madmen, under the tyranny of 
a paſſion, to whoſe exceſſes they abandoned themſelves 
without check. | 5 | 
Efpecially where the relation is neareſt, (I mean the 
conjugal) and the ſeparation moſt violent, there God 
will permit us to ſhew the deeper reſentment, becauſe 
he allows greater affection. He that requires ſuch 
love to the wife of our boſom, eſpecially when the ie 
of our youth too, as to bid us, Rejoice with the wife of 
thy youth, let her be as the loving hind, and pleaſant roe; 
be thou raviſbed with her love always, Prov. v. 18. 


his 
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Bis church, Eph. v.25. And again, 50 ought men C5 
love their wives as their own bodies, ver. 28. He, 1 
ſay, knows well that ſo much love cannot ( according 
to the make of human nature) but end in great grief 
at the. diſſolution of that near relation. : 

And tho” the antient patriarchs were men n very renown- 
ed for their mortification to the comforts of this world, 
being truly pilgrims on the earth, yet methinks, I find 
holy Jacob expreſſing ſuch a ſenſible ſorrow for the 
445 of his Rachel many years after, as ſhews that 
wound was not yet quite healed to his dying day: As for 


me, ſays he, when 1 came from Padanaram, Rachel dyed by 


me in the land of Canaan by the way, when yet there was 
but a little way to Ephrath, and I buried her there, Gen. 

xlviii. 7. He bemoans himſelf under the ſenſe of his 
loſs, as for me, or that which ſticks by me, in a very 
ſenſible remembrance ſtill; that which I am greatly 
concerned at, and cannot forget, &c. as for me, or as 
to my forrowful part, Rachel dyed by me; and there I 
buried my greateſt earthly delight. It i is no unuſual _ 
thing with good men, to lament under ſuch circum- 
ſtances : Ezełiel's caſe was particular, he was forbid to 
mourn for his wife, on purpoſe to amaze the people 
with his ſtrange carriage, that they might aſk the 
meaning of ſo monſtrous and unuſual a thing, as not 
to mourn for the taking away the deſire of his eyes, 
Ezek. xxiv. 16, 21, 224 and it was to repreſent the 
greatneſs of their approaching calamity, that would be 
ſo great as to ſwallow up all private occaſions of 

ier, 

More eſpecially may it quicken out forrow, when 
we apprehend ſuch a ſtroke to be the puniſhment of 
our iniquities, which: with-hold and withdraw good 
things from us; when we have reaſon to put that in- 
terpretation upon God's hand in the death of our dear 
relations, which ſhe did on the death of her child, 
that it was 70 bring our fins to remembrance, 1 Kings xvii. 
18. in this caſe grace falls in with nature, and by 


uniting their two ſtreams the torrent of griet becomes 


the 


the more violent: for who can look upon his dear 
friend, whom he has pierced and ſlain, and not mourn 
bitterly ? But, 9 


. Poſitively, That which Chriſt intends here, is, 


(..) That at leaſt his diſciples ſhould mix ſome joy 
with their ſorrow for his death; he does not ſay, If ye 
loved me, ye would not grieve, but, ye would rejoice ;; 


there ſhould be ſome joy to allay and moderate their 


ſorrow. And indeed as theſe two eaſily conſiſt in the 


ſame breaſt, ſo there is a proper occaſion for this mix- 


ture and confuſion of our paſſions in the death of our 
pious friends; becauſe in ſuch diſpenſations, there is 


both a bright and cloudy fide, the one in their gain, 
the other in our great loſs; ſo that in the multitude of 


our troubled thoughts within us, there are comforts that. 
may delight our ſouls, Pſ. xciv. 19. and with David, we 
ſhould have our hearts tuned to ing of mercy and judę- 
ment at once, Pſ. ci. 1. | ; 


(2.) He intends to, intimate, that their rejoicing 
ſhould be more than their ſorrow upon this occaſion : 
for though he ſpeaks not excluſively, in requiring them 
to rejoice, yet he ſpeaks comparatively at leaſt, that 
they ſhould rather rejoice than mourn ; joy ſhould be 
our principal exerciſe, fo that if it be inquired what our 
frame and carriage is under ſuch a providence, it may 
be ſaid we rather rejoice and triumph, than are de- 


jected. True indeed, an external wanton mirth in 


Jollity and laughter would be a monſtrous deformity 


but rational joy and ſatisfaction is a comely chriſtian 


temper, that well comports with the gravity of ſuch 


an occaſion. 5 


3. He ſuggeſts further, that to rejoice on ſuch oc- 
caſions is the moſt regular and noble exerciſe of love 
to ſuch departed friends; it is the moſt genuine and 
regular exerciſe of love, ſince the nature of love is to 
incline us to a joyful congratulation of the proſperity 
of its endeared object; and it is then it carnes moſt 
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evidences of love unfeigned, when we rejoice in our 


friends welfare, though no benefit (but rather damage) 
redounds to us thereby. 

To ſay the truth, inordinate — for the tranſlation 
of a friend to heaven, is no proof at all of any love 
we bear to them, becauſe it is not their caſe affects us, 
but our own: ſo that all which can be ſaid of us in 
juſtice is, that we love ourſelves very well, whatever 
we do our friends; yea, much better than we love 
them, ſince our own leſſer loſs cauſes a trouble, which 
the thoughts of their much greater gain cannot bal- 
lance; ſo that we are liable to that reproachful chal- 
lenge, 1s this thy kindneſs to thy friend ? Our cheerful 
fatisfaction will better declare that. 

And it is far the moſt noble, as well as moſt ge- 
nuine exerciſe of love; it is a poor ordinary frame to 
mourn for our dead, as ariſing from mere ſenſitive 
nature: One needs no improvement of mind in order 


to this; there needs neither philoſophy nor Chriſtianity, 


virtue nor religion, to teach us this low leſſon ; but to 
., © rejoice in their happy change, to be glad that they are 
laid ina bed of everlaſting reſt, whilſt we ſuffer the loſs of 


their pleaſant ſociety, this is generous and truly noble 


love; this is ſuch an ingenuous greatneſs of mind, as 
is only the product of divine faith and chriſtian hope, 
which regulates our love, and raiſes it to ſo hi 
pitch, as nothing below the grace of God and the Foe 
of the goſpel can advance it to. So * for the ex- 
Pication. 


II. I come next, aigiher the ſecond general, to ſhew 
| the force of our Saviour's reaſon, by which he juſtifies 
his inference, viz. that if they loved him, they would 
rejoice, Now the reaſon, on which he grounds this, 
is in theſe words, Becauſe I go to the Father, who is 
— a than I; i. e. to one who could, and would 
exalt and reward him: -9. d. J am going to be happy 
and glorious, to a bleſſed place, and bleſſed company, 


es I ſhall have no need of your pity or nn 
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and therefore on this conſideration you ſhould greatly 


No allowing for the difference in the glorious re- 
wards and exaltation of our maſter, and of his ſer- 
vants, the reaſon may be extended to others, and has 
its force in the death of any pious friends; for they 


alſo go to the Father : the ſpirit goes to God who gave it, 


not only as the ſpirit of the wicked, viz. to be diſ- 
poſed of by him: but the holy chriſtian's ſpirit goes 
to him, as to his liberal rewarder, to ſee him, and 
enjoy him, to dwell and converſe with him in that 
bleſſed acquaintance, which ſhall never be broken off 
to eternity; for they go to the ſame place with their 
Saviour, where J am, there ſhall ye alſo be, and ſhall 
have a manſion in the ſame Father's houſe, Fob. xiv, 3. 

Now let us conſider what there is implied in all 


this, that ſhould raiſe joy upon the departure of our 


holy friends in all that rightly love them. Now there 


are three arguments or grounds of joy which ariſe 


hence. 

1. This implies that our pious and dear friends, 
though dead, are not utterly extinct and loſt; for they 
only go to the Father : they paſs from one place and 
company to another, but are not ſunk into the black 
abyſs of non-exiſtence. It was but a ſlender conſola- 
tion, which the Heathen philoſophers oft offered to 
their mourners, in telling them, that though dead men 
enjoy no good, yet neither do they feel any evil. 
Indeed, ſuppoſing them loſt in an utter extinction, 
*tis all the comfort we have left concerning the beſt 


men; whereas we can only allow that to be true of 


the body; this having loſt the active animating prin- 
ciple, is neither miſerable nor happy; now like an 
uſeleſs idol, it has eyes but cannot ſee, ears but can- 
not hear, and feet but cannot walk; it has loſt its 
beautiful air and regular motions, and all its ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure and pain. But we believe better 
than fo of the inviſible principle, that this has ſtill the 
pleaſure of life and activity about nobler 3 

| . | o 
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that "RETARD tenant is only removed from a crazy 
cottage of clay to a more excellent dwelling not made 
with bands. This indeed is better tidings than what 
ſenſe reports; that repreſents them as loſt for ever, 
but faith tells us, they are but tranſlated: 1%e one ſays, 
Joſepb is utterly devoured by an evil beaſt, and now 
is not; by the other we underſtand he is ſafe and well 
in another land. This is ſo mighty a lenitive to our 
grief (which we owe chiefly to the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt) that the apoſtle ſticks not to ſay, that be has 
even aboliſhed death by making this diſcovery of a fu- 
ture life, 2 Tim. i. 10, Here then is matter of joy to 
think that our friends are not periſhed in the frightful 
ſhipwreck ; but as we have ſometimes. ſeen the fame 
boiſterous waves, that break the veſſel; do but waft 
the paſſenger over to the ſafe ſhore, ſo death has 
landed them fafe on another coaſt, whoſe frail bodily 
veſſel is daſhed in pieces. No wonder: if Rachel re- 
fuſe to be comfotted, if ſhe think her dead children 
are not in being ; but bleſſed be God, it is not ſo, 
for all, even the dead live to God, though-not with 
us; they live, yea and they act, and think, and love 

more buſily than ever, Lake xx. 38. ; 

It is with them as with the ſun, who at evening 
leaves our horizon under diſconſolate darkneſs ; and 
ſome, very fooliſh perſons may think its glory buried 
and extinguiſhed, when it is only gone to the other 
hemiſphere, and there ſhines with as much beauty and 
* brightneſs as ever. Methinks this conſideration 
ſhould. make us ſay as old Jacob, when on good ti- 
dings of Joſeph's welfare he began to revive, / is 
enough, he (or ſhe) is alive, Gen: xlv. 28. It is enough 
to put us into a tranſport of joy, to read what our 
bleſſed Lord ſaid for the ſupport of Martha, when 
grieved for her brother Lazarus's death, I am the re- 

ſurrection aud the life; be that believeth in me, though he 
dere dead, yet. ſhall be live; and whoſoever liveth and 
believeth in me, ſhall never, die, John xi. 255 26. Well 
er we learn from our F ee, s argument here, 
that 


* 
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that the ſurviving Chriſtian has this to ſay for his com- 
fort, that his dead friends are not rafed out of being; 3 
they have ſhot the gulph, but are not loſt in it. Be 


not then terrified at their death; it has Rlled ths 


body, but could not kill the ſoul. 


2. This conſideration that they a: are "OY to the Fa- 
ther implies, that they are unſpeakably more happy, 
where they not are, than they were, or would have 
been, if they had continued 2 This Chriſt plainly 
intends in the words, viz. that he ſhould change far 
the better. It is better being with God above, than 
with their friends on earth: pr 


1. They are hereby delivered from our (and once 
their) troubles. They, who paſs out of our Egypt, 
| do certainly go out of a place of great bondage, and 
ſhake off a mighty load of cares and' fears, and' many 
uneaſy burdens, which being in this tabernacle they 
groaned under. The occaſions of grief here are ſo 
many, either originally, or by ſympathy our own, 
that of moft whoare departed hence may that account 
be given, Theſe are they, who came out of great tribu- 
lation: they are gone off from the accurſed earth, 
doomed to bear briers and thorns to the torment of 
man, Their life was but a tragedy filled with fighs 
and groans, not counterfeit but real; how many pro- 
vocations to grief or anger filled their eyes with tears, 
and their mouths with complaints ? One while crying 
with the Shunamie's child, My bead] my head! and 
anon with the prophet, O ny bowels ! my at 1 
am pained at my very heart, Jer. iv. 19. 

But now there are no thorns in the fleſh to diſeqviet 
them; they are no longer haraſſed with painful dif- 
eaſes or feeble ſickneſs, with faintings or wearineſs, or 
with: ungrateful remedies, that could neither prevent 
the frequent alarms; nor the one fatal ſtroke of death. 
Nay, tis a great part of their deliverance, tht they 
have now no \ frightful views of approaching dreadful 
death; the king of derrors, with his train of black 
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attendants, will return to them no more; they are 
got out of his dominion, they have felt his ſting, they 
have ſhot the amazing gulph, have no more dying 
groans and ſobs to fetch, nor parting agonies to fear, 
which terrify us mortals, who have that conflict yet 
to go through. Theſe melancholy things with them 
are over and paſt; now the weary body is at reſt in 
its bed; the grave is a quiet ſleeping place, where all 
is huſh and till, peace and ſilence; the clods of that 
valley are ſweet unto them, Job xxi. 33. There they 
have found a quiet harbour, where they have unladen 
all their burdens and ſorrows ; there they have buried 
their cares and anxieties ; there they have lodged an 
aching head, or tortured bowels, or pained limbs; 
that was the goal, at which their weariſome race and 
pilgrimage had its happy end. 
Nor are they liable now to thoſe ſpiritual. ſorrows, 
. which once diſquieted their tender ſouls ; they have 
no doubts of the love of God, for they know and 
feel it abundantly; no more an aching heart about 
their eternal condition, ſaying, What ſhall I do to be 
ſaved ? for they have heard, Well done good and faith- 
ful ſervant, enter into thy Maſter's joy. They have 
no more deſpondent ſuſpicion of their own ſincerity 
towards God, no lamented indiſpoſitions to his holy 
| ſervice, no ſpots nor wrinkles to render them a ſhame 
or burden to themſelves ; they fetch no more ſuch 
deep ſighs as that, Oh wretched man that I am, who 
Hall deliver me from the body of this death ! Rom. vil. 
24. They have no more ſuch bitter challenges as 
thoſe, Why art thou caſt down, O my ſoul? and why 
ſo diſquieted within me? Pſal. xlii. 11. They are ſa- 
tisfied with God's likeneſs. | 
They ſee no abominations in that holy land, to 
cauſe them to ſigh and mourn ; the evil ſerpent enters 
not their paradiſe, to tempt any to ſin : their righteous 
. fouls are not vexed with ſeeing or hearing any filthy 
or miſerable thing: no groans of the oppreſſed, nor 
cries of the perſecuted ; no tragical relations from our 
2 a Aceldama: 


mighty deſolation, which make up the hiſtory of this 
earth, and gain the applauſes of the theatre; no ſuch 


doleful tidings, Hor mournful ſpectac les diſturb their 


1 


quiet felicity. | 


Much leſs are they grieved for thoſe conſequences - - 
of their death, that now trouble us; it grieves not 


them that they have quitted our world or company; 
they are not ſorry they have left their worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions and eſtates, that the pleaſant places of their 
habitation muſt know them no more; it wounds not 
them, that they have left their once deareſt friends in 
mournful ſorrow, crying after them, My Father ! my 
Father ! 2 Kings ii. 12. It troubles not them, that 
their'once ſo beloved offspring are become expoſed 


orphans in the world; no, as their ſons may come to 


honour, and they know it not ; ſo may they be brought 
low, and they perceive it not, Job xiv. 21. They 
mind not theſe petty troubles of ours; it grieves not 
them (however it may us) that their comely counte- 
nance is turned to ghaſtlineſs and deformity, and their 
fleſh become an habitation of worms, that once had a 
more noble inhabitant ; they are not moved at lying 
in the dark and ſolitary vault among the dead, nor 
at the gnawing of thoſe worms that will die. We 
mention theſe things, or ruminate upon them with 
melancholy thoughts, but ſo do not they. 

Nor have they any other ſorrows in exchange fot 


theſe of the lower world ; no, they have no more any 


pain, or ſorrow, or crying; they ſhall bunger no more, 


neither thirſt any more, &c. Rev. xxi. 4. For the 


lamb ſhall feed them, and lead them to the fountain of 
living waters; and God ſhall wipe all tears from their 
eyes, Chap. vii. 16, 17. In a word, tis their jubilee, 
tis the year of their eternal releaſe from all evil, in 
which they have not only caſt off their bonds and fet- 
ters, but have alſo put off their armour ; have laid by 
the ſhield of faith and helmet of hope, and are fat down 


in everlaſting perfect peace, in the land of praiſe and 
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joy, into which they have carried no diſcordant com- 
plaints. Is not this a great motive to our joy, when 
they are gone ? Why ſhould we grieve much for 
them, who grieve not at all themſelves? Or why 
ſhould rivers of tears run down our eyes, when God 
has wiped away all tears from theirs for ever? 


2. By going to the Father they enter into exceeding 


great joy; they have not only left Egypt, but they 
have got into the good land of promile : they. have 


not indeed all the felicity intended for them; there 
are ſome ornaments and glories, which they muſt not 
put on nor wear till the marriage: day of the lamy.;, but 


yet the lines are fallen to them in pleaſant. places, and 


they have already a geodly heritage; enqugh to warrant 


us to ſay, that henceforth they. are bleſſed, becauſe ſome 
reward of their works has followed them at preſent, 
Rev. xiv. 13. They are got into their father's houſe, 
to their beſt and deareſt friend; he, who, at their pe- 
nitent return to him, (when they {aid, I wh go tomy 
Father, &c. Luke xv.) was ſo ready, to meet them 
with compaſſionate embyaces, to. call for 2h ring and 
fatted calf, and to aſſure them of his gracious, accep- 
tance on earth, has doublets with, inexpreſſible kind- 
neſs, welcomed, them to, their everlaſting home. He. 
who before gave them the earneſt, has now. given 
part of the inheritance ;, in his good. pleaſure, he has 
given them the kingdom ; their maſter has bid them 
enter into, his joy, and they have put on the garments of 
Praiſe for the ſpirit af heavineſs. 


are gone to a bleſſed place, to a paradiſe of 


hey 
n e z, are, got nearer to the heaven of hear 
vens, the royal palace of the king of glory, where 
the high and lofty. One dwells in . and 
_ fills that temple with his magnificent train; where; he 
has erected, a throne, on which infinite majeſty, for 
eyer reſides, at whoſe dazzling briglitneſs the ſeraphim 


hide their faces, and pay their homage with the 


greateſt veneration; where infinite heauty unyeils its 
| | | 8 ace 
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face to open view, where it amazes, raviſhes, and 
'overcomes myriads of attentive ſpectators ; its attrac- 
tive charms draw and faſten all their eyes ſo, that they 
never look off from that ahiable obſelt, they always be- 


bold Him, Mat. xviii. 10. Where they need no books 


of devotion to warm their hearts; one view of his in- 


effable glory is inſtead of a thouſand arguments, and 


wraps them up in the flames of ardent admiring love. 
They are gone to bleſſed company, where all are 


moſt holy, moſt wiſe, good and happy; a ſociety 


made up of the choiceſt and moſt excellent of the 
earth, Whom God has been gathering together out of 
all the generations paſt, and has made much more 
excellent than they were; all of them kings and prieſts, 
and ſons of God; all knit together in the indiſſoluble 
bands of trueft love, which is ever cheriſhed by the 


Engaging charms of intimate endearing converſe ; ſo 
that they are dearer to each other, than ever our 


friends were to us, or we to them on earth. Oh! 
what 4 ſurpriſing change is this to them, who from a 


World made deſolate by prevailing rage and malignity 


find themſelves got inro the very element of love ! 
How then can it be but well with them! for they are 


gone to Mount Sion, the city of the living God, to the 


heavenly Fernſalem, to an innumerable company of angels, 
1% the general afſembly and thutch of the firſt- born, to 
God the judge of all, to the ſpirits of the juſt made per- 


er, and Jeſus the mediator of the new covenant, Heb. 


Kit. 22, 23. They are with the Redeemer in his 
kingdom, and in a noble conſort of ſpirits ſing the 
ſong of Mofes and the Lamb, Hallttujah, ſalvation 
and glory to our God. They, bleſſed fouls, have all 
their wants ſupplied, all their needful defires ſatisfied, 


and their hopes fulfilled or well ſecured! They inhe- 


rit all things, for God is their portion for ever : Him 


they now ſee and know in clear light, and if their faith 


did not ſatisfy them, their fight now does, which has 
cured all their deadneſs and coldneſs toward him, afid 
has ſet all right for ever. 

Z 3 They 
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They are gone to a ſtate of perfect knowledge and 
unſtained purity : they are in a near conjunction with 
' the Father of lights, that eternal fountain of all truth; 
from him their elevated underſtandings receive thoſe 
vigorous rays of divine wiſdom, which do both 
beautify and refreſh ; the greateſt philoſophers, who 
have made the moſt ſucceſsful eſſays upon all the 
theories of nature, nay, Solomon himſelf, who had 
wiſdom enough to reach from the cedar in Lebanon to 
the byſſop on the wall, in all the glory of his wiſdom was 
not like to one of theſe; he that is leaſt in that king- 
dom above, is greater than he ; there they are, truly, 
as wiſe as the angels of God; all their imperfect par- 
tial knowledge is done away, becauſe that which is 
Perfect is come. They have found the way out of 
thoſe labyrinths, in which we are mazed and loſt; 
and ſound their joyful Jvgmz over a thouſand doubts 
and difficulties, which after all our laborious diſqui- 
ſitions, do poſe and confound us mortals ; they have 
found the happy way of increaſing knowledge without 
increaſing ſorrow. How many doubts are with them 
reſolved ! how many miſtakes correfted ! how many 
unknown ſecrets revealed! O glorious and ample 
proſpect, that from the mount Moriah, the mount of 
viſion, has opened itſelf to their clear and ſatisfying 
view! Truly their light is ſweet, and it is a pleaſant 
232 It, - ,-. 
No leſs is the pleaſure of their perfect holineſs, or 
the exerciſe of their conſummate love. There is even 
now a very ſweet reliſh in the exerciſes of a devout 
mind, while with David he is but panting after God, 
as the hart after the water-brooks ; the ſoul feels an 
hidden pleaſure in that divine warmth; it is marrow 
and fatneſs to it, and renders a day in God's courts 
Better thau a thouſand : but it is a, much more noble 
thing to love as thoſe bleſſed do, who enjoy and ſee 
the God of love, and claſp about that infinite eternal 
good with the brighteſt. flames of ardent unwearied 
Fecal How delightful is it to exerciſe that love in 
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high admirations, and to give it vent in the tranſports. 


of endleſs praiſes! Haw pleaſant to ſerve fo endeared 
an object, with a mind cured of all its infirmities, 
and diſentangled from all impediments ! And above 
all, how ſatisfying to behold in themſelves ſo lively 


' a conformity to him, whoſe matchleſs excellencies 


have ſo many myriads of delightful admirers ! 

And is not here great reaſon why we ſhould rejoice 
for them ? does not love teach us to be glad at our 
friend's felicity ? Oh, my brethren, can we indeed: 


with ſeriouſneſs contemplate the heavenly glory of 


the ſaints, ſo amazing, ſo unſpeakable glory, and not 
be tranſported to think and hope, that our beloved 


dear friends are there? Sure, if with St. Paul we had 
ever been taken up into the third heaven, and had 
heard his "Apfpure fipare, things not to be uttered; 


or if, with St. John, we had in viſion ſurveyed the 
New Feruſalem in all its glory, and heard the charm- 
ing melody of the hallelujahs ſung in her ftreets ; or 


had ever beheld triumphant ſaints walking in white 
robes with palms in their hands; I fay, ſure we ſhould 


be aſhamed to weep for them who are there. Look 


up, Chriſtians, and ſee if theſe be objects of lamen- 


tation. What! they that have a paradiſe to dwell in, 
that have a kingdom to enrich them, that have angels 
to converſe with, and an infinite God to enjoy ! are 
theſe to be condoled ? No, no, the more we loved 
them, the more we ſhall rejoice, becauſe it is ſo very 


well with them. Would we indeed recal them from 
all this bliſs and joy unto a partnerſhip of our tears 


and groans, our ſins and darkneſs? What! from the 
poſſeſſion of all thoſe great things, beyond what our 
eye ever /aw, or heart conceived, but yet their eyes do 
ſee, and their hearts do rejoice in? Have we ſuch a 
grief as would diſpoſſeſs our friends of heaven? Verily, 
whatever we pretend, this is not from real love, for 

that principle is not 10 injurious. 
When they were on earth, they oft wiſhed for a re- 
leaſe from this vain life z had they had wings as 4 
4 £ 4. dove, 
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' dove, they had flown away ſooner, and been ar ref. 
They oft went up to mount Piſgah, as Moſes, and 
gave many a longing look towards the promiſed land; 
deſires and groans were the harbingers they ſent be- 
fore their arrival; and now that they have obtained 
their wiſhes, we ought rather to congratulate than be- 
wail them; but by no means to wiſh them back again 
into the eſtate chat was once ſo uneaſy to them. 

We have no reaſon to think that they look back in 
their hearts to our Egypt, for we ourſelves find man 
temptations to defire a diſcharge, and be gone; an 
ſhould we be fo unkind to our delivered friends, as to 

_ wiſh them a W which ourſelves would fain throw 
off ? 

The truth, in ſhort, is, we quite forget whither 
they are gone (either through unbelief or inconſidera- 
tion) and fo, like Jacob, we mourn for Zoſeph as loſt, 

when at the ſame time he is lord over all Egypt; or 
we think of them only with relation to ourſelves, and 
our own want of them, without a regard to their 
good, elſe it would not be ſo hard to rejoice. for them : 
tor why ſhould we lament their great deliverance ? or, 

why ſhould we hang our harps on the mournful wil- 
low, when they have taken 7zhe#rs into their hands 1 1n 
the Joyful choir of bleſſed ſpirits | ? 


This conſideration, that they are gone to the —_ | 
affords us another ground of joy, in that they are 
gone to the ſame place, where we ourſelves (if ſuch 
as they) are haſtening to. This is what Chriſt inti- 

. mated more than once to his difciples, John xiv. 3. 
that they ſhortly ſhould go to the /ame place, and 
ame Father, to poſſeſs the manſſons prepared for them 
in his great houſe : and here it was, that their love 
might find matter of great joy. It is the ſeparation 
of our friends from us that grieves us; that we and 
they muſt divide into ſuch à diſtance, as admits no 
more ſweet and delightful converſes: We are ready 
to ſay with Thamas, Let us "On go, that we 1 71 

f wil 
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with him, John xi. 16. or with Ruth to Naomi, Where 
thou dieft will I die, and there will Ibe buried; Ruth i. 
17. as being loth to be parted by death itſelf. Let 
us but have their amiable fociety, whatever it coſts 
us: this our defire is in great meaſure granted; God 
will indeed remove them from us, but then it is to 
that country and city, where we ourſelves deſign to 
ſettle for ever. They are gone, but 'tis to the ſame 
harbour, which we are bound to, and are upon our 
voyage for; nay, where we ourſelves have already caſt 
anchor by a 1tedfaft hope, though we are not yet 
landed, as they are. Do we not profeſs ourſelves to 
be pilgrims on this earth, and that heaven is our only 
home? Is it not your real hope, that you ſhall one 
day take up your reſt in that city of God? It fo, 
whither then could we wiſh our friends to- be gone 
but where they are ? Would we not have them to be 
there, where we may hope to find them again? We 
are leaving this world ourſelves, and if they leave it 
not too, how ſhould we hope to dwell together again ? 
Were they always to have continued here, we could 
not have ſtaid to enjoy them long; but where they 
are we hope to find them again, and to enjoy them 
for ever. That is the place, to which God the great 
arbiter of our lot has adjourned our next meeting, 
where there are manſions (not tabernacles) enough; 
one for Moſes, one for Elias, and another for us, I 
mean for our holy friends and ourſelves too, which 
our common maſter has prepared. ; 

We have this then to comfort us, that we know 
whither they are gone, and the way we know to fol- 


low them; ſo that there is nothing elſe to trouble us, 


but only that we removed not together : and yet if 
we and they were in a foreign country on earth, how 
eaſily could we fend them home ſome weeks before 
us, and be glad to hear of their ſafe arrival? It is 
much the fame caſe, when they go to God before us, 
while we are following them; ſo that we are hoping 
heaven ſhall bring us together again: there we _ 
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. Toon meet our dear and pious relations, like the 


meeting of Jaſeph and his brethren in Pharaoh's court, 
with joy and love enough; we ſhall ſurely find them 


ſomewhere among the multitudes coming either Eaſt 
or Weſt, Lake xili. 29. to ſit down with Abraham, 
Jaac and Jacob in . of God, whither our- 
ſelves hope to be admitted : and this ought to revive 


our hearts, as ſomething like it did very much affect - 


the * heathen orator, when he cried out as one in an 
extaſy, O] præclarum diem! &c. * Oh! glorious 
* day indeed, when I ſhall come io that aſſembly of di- 
vine ſpirits !”* If a Pagan could with ſo lofty a 


rapture think and ſpeak of that bleſſed day, when he 


expected to meet with the ſouls of the famous heroes 
and wiſe philoſophers, (when yet his expectation was 
only ſupported by probable: conjecture) how much 
more ſhould it elevate the heart of an aſſured Chriſtian 
into the warmeſt tranſport of gladneſs, to think of 
that day, when he ſhall meet with the patriarchs and 
Prophets, and all the members of the church of the 
firſt-born, and his own endeared friends among them ? 

And the rather, becauſe that laſt mentioned text 
ſeems to ſuppole a particular knowledge, who thoſe 
bleſſed are that we ſhall then converſe with, and what 
relations they ſtood in this preſent world; for if 
Abrabam, Iſaac and Jacob ſhall be then ſo diſtinctly 
known, why not others alſo? And if they are known 
to others, ſurely, it is known to themſelves, that they 
- were grandfather, father, and ſon, who once dwelt 
together, as heirs of the promile in the ſame taberna- 
cles on earth; no knowledge nor love ſhall be loſt, 
but what is imperfect and uſeleſs. y 


We ſhall not perhaps carry with us any ſenſjtive 
ideas of face or features into another world, but ſhall 
probably put off theſe with the body, becauſe they 
ſeem uſeleſs, ſince there will be no counterpart of 
theſe to anſwer them, by which to know our friends 
again in that world; no, not at the reſurrection it- 
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ſelf; for their bodies will be then wonderfully tranſ- 
formed, not to be known by what they were formerly 
on earth, in their vile condition: I only ſay this is 
probable, becauſe I will not pretend to certainty in ſo 
dark a caſe, or to ſee into the ſhadow of death; for! 
know not what ſubtle vehicle, or fine clothing the 
ſoul may carry away from the body, according to many 
philoſophers both Pagan and Chriſtian ; nor whether 
thoſe vehicles have organs of ſight, or be objects 
thereof, nor what figures they will have, nor what 
ideas or memory we ſhall retain of paſt objects to com- 
pare them by; but yer I ſee not what warrant that 
antient chriſtian writer [reneus had to aſſert, that /z- 
porate fouls carry the likeneſs and figure of their Bodies, 
ſo that they may be ſtill known thereby in another world. 
However we may juſtly hope for a knowledge of 
them ſome other way, by revelation, information, or 
mutual difcourſe, & c. J muſt profeſs from the ex- 
* perience of my ſoul, (ſays the excellent Mr. Baxter) 
* that it is my belief that I ſhall love my friends in hea- 
« ven, that principally kindles my love to them on earth ; 
and if I thought I ſhould never know them more, and 
* conſequently not love them after death, I ſhould now 
love them comparatively little, as I do other tranſitory 
* things, but now 1 converſe with them with delight, 
% as believing I ſhall converſe with them for ever. No 
doubt but they who dwelt together here, as heirs of 
the ſame grace of life, joining their prayers, ſhall | 
dwell together there, as joint inberitors of that life, 
joining their praiſes. Some not unfitly compare the 
ſaints of all ages to a fleet of mariners, all bound for 
the ſame port, though ſome arrive ſooner, and ſome 
later; and they, who have been firſt there, welcome 
thoſe that come after ward with joy and great affection: 
and what though our friends have outſailed us? it is 
likely we may come in with the next fleet, and meet 
at home, and then our love will be ſatisfied again. Per- 
haps, ere it be long we may mingle our own aſhes oo 
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their beloved duſt ; however that be, our ſouls kope 

to join in the ſame choir, and work with theirs i 
ever, and therefore ſhould rejoice now in this hope. 

True indeed, we ſhall no more know them after 

the fleſh, in the relation they once ſtood in in this 

world: there ſhall be no more marriage, nor giving iy 

marriage, Luke xx. 35. except it be the marriage a 

the Lamb, which they are waiting for, and for which 

the Lamb's wife is making. herſelf ready, Rev. xix, », 

When not we, my brethren, not we, but Jeſus Chrit 

himſelf ſhall be their glorious everlaſting bridegroom! 

And as the bridegroom rejoices over his bride, /o wi] 

be rejoice over them ! Ia. Ixii. g. Therefore it ſhould 

| greatly pacify us, as it did David, to ſay, Me fall y 

* to them: which is much better than their return t 

7 us: They haue departed from us for a ſeaſon, that ur 
might receive them again for ever. 

| 4 may add, that this is the moſt effectual conſiders- 

tion in the world, from whence an affectionate mou. 

ner can receive full ſatisfaction; becauſe it rather ſup- 

ports than ſuppreſſes his love to his deceaſed friend: 

true love, above all things, has a ſtrong principle of 

ſelt-preſervation ; it reſiſts all things that would ex. 

tinguiſh it, and abhors forgetfulneſs; no waters cat 

quench it, it is ſtronger than death, and will ſurvirt 

its object. Now this conſideration of ſeeing them 

again relieves and revives our love; it tells us, we 

may cheriſh and keep it ſtiil, and that it ſhalb have a 

» freſh gratification in the preſence of its reſtored ob- 

ject; we may love on upon a juſt ground, and may 

anticipate the pleaſures of that eternal ſociety with our 

dear friends expected above. So that upon this ac- 

count, in midſt of our anguiſh, we may imagine the 

angel's addreſs to the diſciples to be (with fome alte- 

ration) made to us, Why gaze ye ſo, and ſtand looking 

after them who are afcended ? Theſe ſame perſons, who 

are taken up from you into heaven, ſhall ye ſee coming 

ain. Oh! that we could, like Abraham, by faith 


io ſte that day, though afar off, as to rejoice ! This 
7 | 3M 
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is the way to perpetuate our memory of them, when 
they return with delight on our minds, and not as a 
frightful torment. If there be nothing but ſadneſs 
and terror, it will ſoon weary us, and make us ſtudy 
ſame arts of oblivion, whereas we fhall very freely re- 
peat a grateful and welcome remembrance. 


The uſeful inferences from this dofrine are as follow. 


1. This ſhews us the excellency of Chriſtianity, or 
how great a bleſſing the goſpel is, which furniſhes us 
with fuch an antidote, againſt theſe temptations to 
deep ſorrow. Indeed it is a comfortable doctrine, 
which brings life aud immortality: to light! Which 
tells us they are but fleepiog in Jeſus, who have died 
in him, and helps us to put ſo mild an interpretation 
on ſo grievous a calamity. What a ſoft notion of 
dying is this, viz. Agoing to the Father, our gracious, 
compaſſionate, beavenly Father ! Whatever dubious 
glances this way we find among ſome of the ſagacious 
heathen writers, who confeſs they rather deſired, than 


were able to prove it (as Seneca owns) tis certain, 


they had ſo little of an aſſured perſuaſion of eternal 
bliſs after death, prevailing among them, that the 
apoſtle (in this reſpect oppoſing them to. Chriſtians) 
ſticks not to deſcribe them thus, viz. thoſe who have 
10 hope, 1 Theſſ. iv. 13. but where they had no clear 
hope, Chriſtians bave perfect aſſurance. 

And whereas we are apt to be concerned for the out- 
ward tabernacle, thoſe amiable bodies that were the 
deſire of our eyes, and the inſtruments of converſation, 
whoſe very pleaſing idea makes many a welcome re- 
turn to our grieved minds, and which we love to che- 
riſh and preſerve in a lively remembrance, the goſpel 
anſwers this alſo, though it will be but of little con- 
ſideration with wiſe men; for what are theſe lumps of 


clay without the animating principle more to be va- 
lued than the comely garments of a beautiful perſon? 
The ſoul was the true ſubject of thoſe excellent and 


ſweet diſpoſitions, for which we once ſo admired ons 
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And yet even this fleſh reſts in hope of a bleſſed re- 


ſurrection; the great Redeemer is the guardian of 
their duſt ; for this is the Father's will which ſent him, 


that of all which was given him be ſhould loſe nothing, 
but ſhould raiſe it up again at the laſt day, John vi. 39. 


Nay, he will change their vile bodies, and will faſhion 


em lite to bis own glorious body, Phil. iii. 21. He 


will one day viſit their ſepulchres with mighty power, 
when his ſpirit ſhall enter thoſe dry bones, and make 
them to live. He will bring their ſeparated ſpirits out 
of that ſtate of widowhood, and reunite them to the 
body ; but not ſuch a corruptible body as we ſaw 
them here. We knew them in weakneſs and frailty, 
but he will raiſe them in power, 1 Cor. xv. 43. We 
knew them in diſbonour baſe and vile; but he will raiſe 
them in glory. We knew it 2 natural or ſenſual body, 
but he will raiſe it a piritual: it had not the glory of 
4 ſtar here, but then it ſhall have the beauty and 


brightneſs of the ſun, Matt. xii. 43. O ſweet con- 


templation to think how that corruptible ſhall put on 
incorruption, and that mortal ſo beloved ſhall put on 
immortality ! And therefore we do not throw them 
away careleſly, as things never to be looked after 
more, but we lay them up in the ſafe repoſitory of 
the grave with ſolemnity and care, as a treaſure in 
ſtore z Becauſe the hour is coming, in which all that are 


in the graves ſhall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 

come forth and live, John v. 28. and then ſome uſe 
will be made of theſe depoſited remains. | 

And is this the account the goſpel gives of them, 


who die in the Lord ! Is this the caſe of our deceaſed 
holy friends? Then, O death ! where is thy fling? O 
grave! where is thy victory? Thanks be to God for 


this goſpel ; that we and our friends have lived under 
it, and can die more eaſily for it. Oh! what a black 


gulph is death both to the dying and ſurviving friend, 
when they ſee nothing certain beyond the grave and 


dry bones ! but to Chriſtians who ſee it ſhine beyond 
the clouds, there is comfort! there is hope] We part 
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a while, but it is as they who bid good-night, only 


for a little interval of reſt. Thus has the goſpel abo- 


liſhed and quite annulled death. 


2. How much more may a well-prepared Chriſ- 
tian rejoice in his own death, becauſe he has a far 
greater concern in its advantages than his loving 
friends! Indeed death is ſo ſolemn a buſineſs, ſo im- 
portant a criſis, the turning point of eternal happi- 
neſs, or eternal miſery, that leads to a judgment ſo 
accurate and ſearching, (the requiſite preparation for 
which is ſo ſtrict, and human frailties ſo many) the 
doom is ſo dreadful, and the ſentence ſo deciſive and 
irreverſible, that no frame is more beſeeming or ſafe 
for poor ſinful creatures to be found in, than that of 


a penitent humility, and a ſerious awful anxiety about 
the iſſue of ſo momentous a concern, 


But when a Chriſtian hath deliberately ſettled the 
grounds of his hope, and upon impartial ſearch finds 
the characters of .an heir of glory, and the uncor- 
rupted teſtimony of his conſcience concerning his in- 
tegrity of heart and life; why ſhould he not rejoice 
with his trembling, even when he is ſtepping over the 
border of time into a boundleſs eternity ? Sure it 
ſhould be a joyful thing to die and go 10 the Father ! 
And no doubt but it would be ſo, if he were certain 
of that; they who are through humble jealouſy apt 
to cry, Lord, ſpare us à little, would then welcome 
death with ſpeed. As for a well prepared and aſſured 
Chriſtian, who knows, if he were abſent from the 


body, he ſhould be preſent with the Lord; how can he 
but deſire it? Why ſhould he, like others, be hang- 
ing back and craving more delay? Why ſhould he 


loiter, when a meſſenger from heaven calls him out of 
this Sodom ? Rather, he ought to deſire to be diſſolved, 
dyab gat, to looſe from this port, and to go with 
full fails into the haven of eternal reſt. It is indeed a 
rough paſſage, in which he is ſure of the ſhipwreck of 
the earthly veſſel ; but the ſoul ſhall land ſafe in para- 
diſe. It is a dark ſtep through the valley of death's 
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ſhadow, but he is led through it by a ſure guide, who 
will ſhew him the path of /ife, Pſal. xvi. 11. why then 
ſhould he fear any ill? Rather let him ſay as Zuinglins, 
when he received the mortal wound, Ecquid hoc Infor. 
tunii? What harm is this to me 3 Indeed nature ſhrinks 
and ſhivers at the thoughts of untried agonies and 
groahs, which we have fometimes ſeen others labour 
under. But what though it coſt us a few ſighs and 
pangs, who would nor break his way through ons 


half hour's pangs into everlaſting joys, to have that 


great ſight, viz. the preſence of the God of glory? 
This is enough to make the Chriftian at once both to 
fight and triumph, while he bids his forrowtul friends 
rejoice, becauſe he goes to the Father. . 

But, alas, it is aftoniſhing to fee how little of this 
holy welcome death finds amongft Chriftians ! I 
doubt the moſt that the generality of men, efteemet 
religious, attain to, is only to be unwittingly content 


with heaven, when ungratefut death will no longer 


ſuffer them to ftay. How few court his approaches 
in calm deſires! when they have fuffered an unwel- 
come ſhipwreck, they are content indeed to land on 


_ the: celeſtial ſhore, rather than periſh-; bur they had 


much rather put off the voyage. When therefore 


they are arreſted with ſickneſs or danger, what do we 


hear, but craving more delay, hanging back, and cry- 
ing, Lord ſpare mo a little longer? Where do we find 
the fpirit of thoſe pilgrims, who having heaven in their 
eye; embraced the prumiſe with joyful arms, and with 


inſatiahle deſires haſtened to arrive there? They va- 


luad not their on country; ever ſince they heard of 
heaven, they would hear of no home on earth. Where 
are theſe children of Abraham, theſe ſeed of Jacob, 


that ſtand ſo affected towards heaven, as to 3 in 


quirting their kindred and native earth at God's call? 
Heb. xi. 13, 16. And how ſhould our friends rejoice 
for us, in what is ſo unwelcome to ourſelves? Let us 
not act ſo ineonſiſtently with our principles, as to ex- 
tol the felicity of our departed chriſtian friends, and 
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yet be ſo averſe to have their lot. Can we rejoice for 
them, and yet bemoan ourſelves under the ſame fate? 
Or is it ſo well for them, and can it be ill for us 20 go 
to the Father ? Nay, our deſires ſhould be ſo much 
the greater, becauſe our dear Lord is gone before, 
and ſo many of our holy friends alſo. The departure 
of every amiable relation or friend to heaven is a freſh 
invitation to our deſires to follow, ſince it is at once 
to go both to he Father, and to them too, which we 

erhaps have more ſenſible conceptions of. Were our 
friends in hell with Dives, the ſcripture tells us they 
would have us entreated not to come to that place of 
torment ; but being in paradiſe, no doubt, they as 
earneſtly wiſh us a ſhare in their joys; and ſhall not 
our deſires be the ſame ? Let us learn then to converſe 
with death as a friendly thing, which, as the philo- 
ſopher ſaid of his enemy, may kill us but cannot hurt 
us. We know where, and to whom it ſends the 
good man; it makes him abſent from the body, but 


preſent with the Lord: an exchange, to which he 


ſhould be moſt willing ! 


3. Let this give a check to our inordinate grief for 
the death of holy friends. Here is the difficulty to 
put this in practice in a time of trial : our love 1s 
uſually ſo carnal and ſenſual, that we know not how 
to raiſe it to ſo rational and ſpiritual an exerciſe as 
this. When death has unclaſped thoſe mutual em- 
braces of our friends and us, (which nothing but 
death could do) our paſſions are ſoon in ſuch a tu- 
mult as David's: Oh] my ſon Abſalom, my ſor, my 
fon Abſalom : would God 1 had died for thee, O Abſa- 
lom my ſon, my ſon! 2 Sam. xviii. 23. It is a time 
when our bowels will ſound like a harp within us; 
when nature can frame itſelf to no voice but that ef 
lamentation and weeping, and we refuſe to be com- 
forted: we cannot forbear Jacob's ſorrowful moan, 
Joſeph is not, aud Simeon is not, and all theſe things 


are againſt me |. Gen. XXXi1. 36. We have much ado 
to reſtrain ourſelves from David's paſſionate exclama- 
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tion, J am diſtreſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan; 


very pleaſant baſt thou been to me; thy love to me was 
wonderful, paſſmg the love of women, 2 Sam. 1. 26. 

We can hardly ſuppreſs our inward wiſhes with Feb, 

Ob ! that it were with me as in months paſt, when my 
children were about me! Job xxix. 2, 5. This then 
is the time when we have need to call in all the aids of 
our Chriſtian faith and hope, for calming our diſ- 
quieted minds: and ſurely theſe ſhould ſignify ſome- 
thing with Chriſtians. To what purpoſe have we the 
revelation of immortal life, if it be of no ufe on ſuch 
occaſions ? Why have we more hope than others, if we 
have not Jeſs ſorrow 2 Make not the world believe you 
think ſo meanly of heaven, by mourning for; thoſe 
who are-gone thither, as though this world were bet- 
ter. Rebuke theſe unreaſonable paſſions ; it is their 
birth-day into glory; though there was ſorrow when 
the hour of travail came, (when we ſaw our beloved 
friends in their pangs and agonies, when we ſaw pale 
death changing their countenances, and ſending them 
away; then we ſtood round them with ſorrow and 
rears, as if we ſhared in their agonies, and died with 
them ;;) yet now that they are delivered, and remem- 
ber their anguiſh no more, we ſhould carry it as 
ſharers in their joy, and believing admirers of their 
felicity : Thus David waſhed and awvinted himſelf, 

when it was ſaid, The child is dead. ' Philo the Few 
tells us, That the great veneration which the Hittites 
_ expreſſed to Abraham in that honourable ſalutation, 
Thou art a mighty prince, &c. Gen. xxiii. 6. was becauſe 
they ſaw him bear the death of his wife Sarab with 


more magnanimity and moderation, than was uſual 


among them. 

- "Philoſophy itſelf has often laid theſe dor, 00 
taught the wiſe Pagans to triumph over theſe infirmi- 
ties of nature; and ſhall Chriſtianity be baffled with 
them? Plutarch tells us of his wife, that when tidings 
met him on the road that his fon was dead, and the 
n; with a him © came es the * ſaw all things to 
2 3 bs | . 9 
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ſerene and eaſy, that they concluded it was a falſe re- 
port, fo calmly and indifferently had ſhe managed 
herſelf. Nay, the poor barbarous Americans will ling. 
over the remains of their friends, who they believe are 
gone to the region of ſpirits, while they recount with 


joy the little inſtances of their valour : and ſhall not 


we with more reaſon rejoice over ours, while we re- 
hearſe the evidences of their piety, and the fruits of 
their faith, and charity, and victory over the world? 
It is“ Seneca's ſuppoſition (and may be our firm con- 
cluſion) of a good man, Fortaſſe quem nos periiſſe puta- 
nus, præmiſſus eſt; He is not loſt at death, but only 
is ſent before. 0 gk 

Upon how little a buſineſs of this life do we con- 
tentedly and patiently part from our dear affociates for 
ſome weeks or months? and it ſuffices us to hear they 
are well, though abſent : and ſhall we take it fo very 
ill, when they are gone (perhaps not much longer) 


z 


upon fo great a buſineſs as taking poſſeſſion of an ever- 
laſting kingdom? Can we love them, and not wiſh their 


happineſs ? Or can they be happy, and not die? 


It may be, they are taken away from evil to come; 


ſuch times may happen as ſhall make us ſay, Bleſſed 
are the dead in the Lord, for they are at reſt: When 
we ſhall interpret God's meaning in their removal by 
thoſe words, Come my people, enter into your chambers 
and hide yourſelves, till the indignation be over-paſf, 


| Ia, xxvi. 20. However, let there be never ſo great 


proſperity in view, they are gainers by the change in 
the beſt times; and the day of their death, is better 
than the day of their birth, for they have left a good 


name for piety and virtue, which 7s better than precious 


ointment, Eccl. vii. 1. or more fragrant than thoſe beds 
of ſpices and perfumes, in which perſons of eminent 
worth were laid at their death, or thoſe aromatick 
ointmehits, with which they were embalmed, 2 Chroy. 
XV1. 14. To which, it is like, Solomon alludes, in 
that expreſſion, intimating that he dies with moſt ho- 
1 | * Epilt. 64. N gs 
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nour, whoſe memory is embalmed with the ſavory 
fruits of a virtuous life. 1 . 

All this is moſt true, when we can ſay of our de- 
ceaſed friends, that they are gone to the Father, and 
this on ſolid grounds. When we have known them 


by divine grace powerfully biaſſed toward God, holi- 


neſs, and heaven, as the great centre of alt their defires 
and aims: when we have ſeen them ſhine with the 
Redeemer's image in great meekneſs and humility, 
great inoffenſiveneſs, and tender goodneſs towards 
all; (for let me tell you by the way, this ſweet and 
quiet temper does not endear us to men only, but 70 
God; It is of great price, ſays the apoſtle, in the fight 
of God, 1 Pet. iii. 4. ſo that when God comes to va- 
lue a perſon, he makes high account of this meek 
and peaceable ſpirit, as being the great ornament of 
our profeſſion; of which the whole family and others 
feel the comfortable charms :) when we have found 
them poſſeſſed and governed with a conſcientious 
dread of offending God or man, (perhaps in ſome in- 
ſtances too ſcrupulous) diligent alto in the daily duties 
of ſecret piety and devotion, with reverence and great 
ſeriouſneſs: when we have ſeen them faithful in all 
their relative capacities, as therein ſerving the Lord, 
as well as men: when they have been eminently mor- 
_ tified to this vain world, to all the gaiety and bravery, 
the intereſts, divertiſements, and pleaſures of this life; 
and that in years and circumſtances very capable of 
ſuch temptations; and this becauſe they rather choſe 
the better part, which ſhall- never be taken away : 
When we have beheld their ſubmiſſive patience, and 
chriſtian reſignation to God, under miſery ; and after 
all, great humility in an abaſing ſenſe of their unwor- 
thineſs, and need of mercy ; but yet ſupporting their 


faith with honourable thoughts of the divine good- 


neſs, and a ſenſe of their own fincerity ; ſo as with 
hope and ſtrong deſires to breathe out their departing 
ſouls into their Redeemer's hands; welcoming his 
approaches with, Come, Lord Feſus, come quickly. 
N R When 
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| When we can thus deſcribe our friends, (and I know 


very well whom I could thus imperfectly deſcribe) 
why ſhould we not conclude hey are gone to the Ha- 
ther ? And why ſhould we not rejoice in all the com- 
forts of that conſideration ? How unreaſonable is our 
immoderate forrow, when all the reſt of their friends 
rejoice ? For, as themſelves rejoice zo go to the Father, 
ſo the bleſſed God their Father has welcomed them 
with joy to their everlaſting home : : Jeſus Chriſt has 
preſented them as his crown and joy, without ſpot or 
blemiſh;z holy angels and ſpirits congratulate their 
arrival to their ſociety, and cannot be fuppoſed to re- 
Joice leſs at the conſummation of their victorious war- 
fare, than at its beginning in their converſion; and 
ſhall we alone be ſwallowed up in ſorrow? Rather let 
us comfort one another with theſe words, and aſcend 
after them in holy deſires to be in the ſame ſtate and 
A 
, For I muſt add, that we can never receive the com- 
fort of this argument, unleſs ourſelves be in earneſt 
bent towards the ſame heaven, .and can truly hope to 
meet our friends there. All who part here, do not 


meet again in heaven; and though they who are de- 


parted may be happy, yet if we never ſee them again, 
we loſe the comfort of ſuch a thought. If we muſt 
be ſeparated from them by a dreadful unpaſſable 
gulph , it of us and our friends, us and our yoke- 
fellows, us and our. children, it be found true here, 
that one is to be taken, and the other left; they admit- 
ted, and we ſhut out from heaven : this will make 
their death to be the beginning of an everlaſting ſepa- 
ration, never to be healed; only it may be prevented 


by our ſerious preparation for the ſame happy end 


and ſtate. 
Now the account given of that ſtate, (here deſ- 


cribed by going to the Father) ſufficiently points out 
to us, what that requiſite preparation is. Since it is 


to dwell and converſe with God as our Father, how 
neceſſary is it to ſuch an end, that we here /ove and 
. ferus 
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ſerve him as our Father with all filial reſpects? that 
we bear a lively conformity to his holy natare in our 
correſpondent wills and affections ? that we walk and 
converſe with him ? that we reliſh the thoughts of 
him? and that by frequent approaches to him in acts 
of holy devotion we may begin the acquaintance 
which heaven is to perfect? Then may we ſpeak freely 


of meeting them again, when ourſelves are by faith 


and patience following them, who are now inheriting the 
_ promiſes. „ obs” 


4. Finally, Let this excite near relations ſo to live 
together, as to afford this ground of - conſolation to 
their ſurviving friends at their own death. Though 
at preſent I may ſeem to have been ſpeaking what 
concerns myſelf only, yet it concerns you to hearken for 
the time to come, when the like caſe may be yours. 
How ſurely will death diſſolve all your relations, and 
part you and your beloved friends? The time is 
coming, when the now delire of your eyes ſhall be- 
come the terror of them ; when with great anguiſh of 
ſoul you ſhall ſee all your mutual endearing love, all 
your delightful and pleaſant converſes, ending in dy- 
ing agonies and ghaſtly looks, and yourſelves lament- 
ing over their expiring groans and ſtruggles. Oh! 
Sirs, what can comfort you then but this conſidera- 
tion in my text? or, what ſhall comfort your poor re- 
latives whom you leave behind you but this, that they 
hope you are gone to the Father 7 Methinks I pity 
them, who ſorrow without hope, who mourn for re- 
bellious prodigals, for wicked though near relations, 
who they fear are loſt in the horrors of an endleſs night 
of darkneſs and miſery, and that the lamp of their 
lives, with that of their hopes, are both gone out 
together. NEIL 9 5 e 

Oh! that therefore none of you would by your 
negligent, carnal, irreligious lives, be ſuch a terror to 
your friends, nor make ſuch a ſword to paſs through 
their ſouls ! When you are ſick, they tremble and are 
in pain; and that for two lives-at once, that of the 


„ . body, 
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body, and the more important life of the ſoul too. 


And when you ſhall die in that caſe, they will refuſe 
to be comforted ; they'll count themſelves undone, 
through fear that you are ſo: whereas did they ſee 
you working out your own ſalvation, and ſeeking God's 
kingdom and righteouſneſs in the firſt place; could 
they perceive your penitent return to God, after your 
long eſtrangement trom him, and that you are for no- 
thing ſo concerned, as how you may be ſaved ; could 
they be confident of your pardon and acceptance with 
God in Chriſt, oh! how ſecure and eaſy would they 
be! When you ſhall be ſmitten with ſickneſs, they 
will then go comfortably, as the ſiſters of Lazarus did 
to Chriſt, ſaying, Lord, he whom thou Ioveſt is fick: 
and when you die, they can cheerfully reſign you into 
his ſafe hands. When it will comfort their hearts to 
hear you ſay, My heart and my fieſh fail, but God is my 
portion for ever: and to hear ſuch a comfortable fare- 
wel from you, as Chriſt ſent to his diſciples, John xx. 
17. I am going; but it is to my God, and to your God; 
to my Father, and to your Father. So mighty a dif- 
ference is it to our friends, (much more ro our own 
fouls) in what condition we live and die. | 
I beſeech you, therefore, to live together as the heirs 
of eternal life; provoking one another to good works, 
joining your prayers, and giving mutual examples of 
piety; that ſo you may fit each other for heaven, and 
leave a teſtimony in one another's boſoms, of your 
ſincerity towards God, and your meetneſs for eternal 
glory; that fo, whether huſbands or wives, parents 
or children, brethren or ſiſters, die firſt, your ſur- 
viving friends may trace you to heaven in their re- 
freſning thoughts, and lodge you there. For verily 
they will faint then, unleſs they can believe you are gone 
to fee the goodneſs of the Lord in the land of the living. 
So that when they have laid you in the dark grave, 
and the curtains of the night are drawn about you, 
they may entertain themſelves with pleaſant hopes, 
that your fouls are among the ſaints in light, wrapt 
T4 A a 4 up 
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up in the embraces of endleſs love and joy: that you 
are ſtanding with the Lamb upon mount Sion above, 
where all his redeemed multitudes ſhall ſhortly con- 
vene, in order to that great marriage day of the Lamb; 

when the glorious bridegroom ſhall put on all his 
beautiful ornameats, and appear in his brighteſt robes, 
not only with his own, but with his Father*s glory, 
Luke ix. 26. and then ſhall they alſo appear with hin 


in glory. When heaven ſhall empty itſelf of its bleſ- 


| ſed inhabitants, who ſhall all come down to be ſpec- 
rators of this great ſolemnity ; ambitious to adorn the 


triumphs of the mighty Jeſus, and to augment the 


magnificence of his appearance. When the ſpoils of 
the devouring grave ſhall. be reſcued by that trium- 
hant conqueror, and the dead itart forth at the ſound 
of his thundering voice, and mighty trumpet. When 
all nations, high and low, ſhall anſwer the ſummons 
to his awful tribunal, and with attentive filence wait 
to hear their final doom. When, come ye bleſſed, and 
go ye curſed, ſhall ſend all to their eternal homes: 
theſe to everlaſting -puniſhment, but the righteous 
into life eternal. When death and hell, and all ſuch 


frightful things, ſhall be caſt into the bottomleſs lake 


fer ever. Oh, moſt glorious hope! Oh, more glo- 


rious ſight ! when it ſhall once be, as it ſurely ſhall, 
When the ranſomed of the Lord ſhall return, and come 10 


Zion with ſongs, and everlaſting joy ſball be on their 
heads; they ſhall obtain joy and gladueſs, and ſorrow and 
bing ſhall flee away. Iſa. xxxv. 10. Wherefore, let 
us again comfort one another with theſe ends; amen : 
ra Ones anon ene 0 ot ern 
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DISCOURSE XIX. 
The Incurableneſs of Su perſtition. 
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In two DrscouRsts, delivered at Little St. He- 


= eis to the Society that ſupport the Morning- 
ons Lecture there. 

and Fr — 
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ous W 8 \Mican iv. 5. | 
ich 


ake | For all People will walk, every one in the Name of 


lo- his God. + 
4 \Hough ſuperſtition hath nothing in right 
heir reaſon, or real revelation, to countenance 
and 1 or ſupport itſelf, yet experience and the 
let hiſtory of all paſt ages tell us, that it finds an eaſy 
IF: entrance into the minds of men, and that when once 
| it hath taken poſſeſſion of them, it is with the utmoſt 
difficulty expelled, and too generally becomes incura- 
ble. The whole of the Pagan theology, in reference 
to the objects of adoration, the ſentiments formed of 
them, and the methods by which they were wor- 
ſhiped, was little better than a mixture of fable, ab- 
ſurdity, and impiety; and yet mankind were obſti- 
nately tenacious of it, guarded it with numerous 
8. laws, treated the very attempt to introduce a refor- 


1 | mation 
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mation as a crime of a very heinous nature, and fre, 
quently puniſhed with death thoſe who oppoſed, de. 
nied, or deſerted it, though they had the ſtrongeſt 
conviction of its falſhood, and embraced a more ra. 
tional and worthy religion in the room of it. Tea we 
find this attachment to ſuperſtition and falſe religion 
is, too frequently, more powerful than the adherence 
to that which hath innate excellency and truth to re- 
commend it; and what may juſtly ſeem wonderful, 
that men are more ready to deſert the true religion for 
the ſake of embracing a ſpurious and corrupt one, 
than to part with a corrupt one in exchange for ano- 
ther more agreeable to the nature of God and man. 
Thus we find that the Jew: nation, before the Ba. 
byloniſh captivity, had the ſtrongeſt propenſity to all 
the idolatries of the nations round them, and were 
continually relapſing into all their abominations, for- 
faking the true God, and the purer rites of religion 
that he had appointed them. Upon which account 
he ſpeaks of their fickleneſs and inconſtancy in this 
reſpect, as their peculiar reproach. Paſs over the iſles 
J Chittim; and ſee, and ſend unto Kedar, and confider 
diligently, and ſee if there be ſuch a thing. Hath a na. 
tion changed their gods, which are yet no gods? Where 
is the nation to be found, from the weſt to the eaſt, 
that hath forſaken their gods, even though they are 
falſe and fiftitious ones? But my people have changed 
their glory for that which doth not profit ; they have 


deſerted me, in whom they ought to have rejoiced and 


gloried, as the rock of their ſalvation, for thoſe falſe 
gods, that are the ſhame and reproach of thoſe who 
worſhip them, and cannot help and profit thoſe who 
truſt in them. But the words I have read to you are 
a prophetic deſcription of that better diſpoſition, 
which was to take place under the kingdom of the 
Meſhah, when many were to flow to the houſe of the 
Lord, and the law was to go-forth of Zion, and the 


word of the Lord from Feruſalem, and the language 


jerem. ii. 11, 12. | 
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of thoſe, who in multitudes flocked to receive it, 
ſhould be this of my text: For all people will walk, 
every one in the name of his God; and we will walk in 
the name of the Lord our God for ever and ever. To 
walk in the name of God is publickly to avow and ac- 
knowledge him as our God, to make him the object 
of our worſhip, and ſteadily to adhere to him as ſuch. 


And here 


\ 


[ 


— eſt et ab boſte doceri. 


the worſhipers of the true God may learn even from 
idolaters themſelves, ſteadfaſtneſs and conſtancy in 
their profeſſion. For if they will all of them un- 
changeably perſevere in their reſpective ſuperſtitions, 
and in their acknowledgment and worſhip of their falſe 
and imaginary deities ; ſurely we ſhould ſo far make 


| them our pattern, as immutably to determine never to 


depart from the only living and true. God, and reſolve 
ſteadily to continue in our belief, eſteem, veneration, 
and worſhip of him, and diligently obſerve all the re- 
ligious inſtitutions he hath been pleaſed to appoint us. 
All people will walk, every one in the name of his God; 
and we will walk in the name of the Lord our God for 

ever and ever. In ſpeaking to which words, I ſhall 


4 Enquire into the truth and certainty of the fact; 
the obſtinate attachment of mankind to falſe object 
and modes of worſhip. | 


2. Conſider the reaſons of it. And | 
3. Apply the whole to the occaſion of our preſent _ 
meeting together. ne | 


I. I am to enquire into the truth and certainty of the 
fact; all people will walk, every one in the name of bis 
God. That there is but one God, the creator, pre- 
ſerver, and governor of all things, is not only the 
conſtant doctrine of divine revelation, but evidently 
demonſtrable by the principles of reaſon; and yet 
nothing was leſs perceived and acknowledged 3 | 
. | this 
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this important truth, fora long period of many ages 
throughout almoſt all the ſeveral kingdoms of the 
earth. Even thoſe who were moſt learned and polite 
had not attained to this knowledge of the one God 
and whatſoever improvements they made in other 


keſpects, here they continued mere Barbarians, as rude 


_ and. uninformed as thoſe who were the moſt ſavage 
and uncultivated. The ſacred writers inform us of 
the many idols of the ancient nations; each country 
and city having a ſeparate local, tutclary deiry of 
their own, . in queſtion the divinity of 
the gods that were acknowledged and adored b 
others. Under the Ægyptian, Aſſyrian, and Babyle. 
_ iſh monarchies, the ſame principle of polytheiſm pre- 
vailed, and the moſt irrational and abſurd rites were 
practiſed in honour of the gods they had conſecrated, 
The wildom of the Greeks was not ſufficient to cure 
them of this folly, and though the Romans conquered 
the world, they were themſelves abject ſlaves to this 
ſuperſtition, and held by their prejudices in bondage 
to the meaneſt and moſt impious idolatries. And 
to obſtinate was their adherence to the corruptions and 
errors they had eſpouſed, as that it evidently appeared 
to be beyond the reach of all ordinary methods ever 
to recover them from it; being proof againſt all con- 
viction and reaſon, and treating the very attempt to 
unſettle them as to their opinions, and diffuade 
them from the rites they had been accuſtomed to, as 
an inſtance of the moſt offenſive and criminal im- 
Fo 5 en 
Nor was their zeal in the leaſt diminiſhed, though 
the gods they worſhipped had the moſt infamous cha- 
raters, and often demanded from them ſacrifices, 
which the dictates of nature and honour forbad them 
to offer up to them. Had their ſeveral deities been 
eſteemed by them as benevolent, friendly beings, de- 
lighting in virtue, and acting as the patrons and 
guardians of it; concerned for the welfare of man- 
Kind, and always ready to promote it; this n 
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have been ſome juſtification of their conduct, and ra- 
tionally accounted. in ſome mealure for the warmth 
they expreſſed in the defence of them, and for ſup- 
orting the honours and adorations that were paid 
them. But it is really at firſt appearance aſtoniſhin 

to conſider, that beings confeſſed to be of the moſt 


cruel, revengeful, capricious, proud, lewd, diſhoneſt 


diſpoſitions, and ſtained with all the unnatural vices 
of human nature, ſhould'ever be put into the num- 
ber of deities; or be looked on and acknowledged as 
objects of religious adoration ; or that any ſhould ever 
have imagined, that the murder of infants and chil- 
dren, the ſacrifice of men, the proſtitution of their 
wives and daughters, and other the like enormities 
and crimes, could poſſibly be methods of worſhip ra- 
tional in themſelves, and agreeable to the nature of 
things, or that could ever be demanded by and ac- 
ceptable to ſuperior beings, when they could not hut 
be the abhorrence of all, that had any thing of hu- 
manity, tenderneſs, honour, or virtue, amongſt the 
children of men. And yet ſuch was the fanatical 
zeal for theſe infamous deities, and the abſurd and 
monſtrous worſhip that was paid them, that they nor 
only acknowledged their divinity themſelves, and 
practiſed theſe enormities in honour of them, ſupport- 
ing them by public eſtabliſhments and laws, and ren- 
dering it capitally penal to introduce other deities, and 
other rites of worſhipping them; but endeavoured by 
all the methods of authority, worldly advantages, 
artful perſuaſions, fraud and violence, to propagate 
the worſhip of them amongſt others, to proſelyte them 
to theſe foul idolatries, and to extinguiſh from amongſt 
mankind all better ſentiments of Deity, and all other 
forms of religion that were humane, pure, and wor- 
thy of the nature of God and man. 5 
Thus we find in the moſt ancient times “, that the 
Moabites drew in the people of God to the ſacrifices 
of Baal Peor, and ſcrupled not the price of their wo- 
Numb. xxv. 1, 2. 
men's 
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men's chaſtity to proſelyte them to the worſhip of this 


idol. Solomon's wives were fond of the honour of 
making converts to their religion, and drew in thar 
wiſe prince, in the decline of his life, by their wiles 


and ſubtleties, to go after Aſptoreth, Milcom, Chemoſh, 
Moloch, and other gods, to build them high places, 


and to authoriſe incenſe and ſacrifices to be offered to 
them. The Jewiſb kings, who had forſaken Jeho- 
vah their God, and were perverted to the idolatries of 
the nations around them, employed all their power 
to corrupt their people, and perſecuted and murdered 
his prophets for their ſtedfaſt adherence to him and 
his inſtitutions, and preaching againſt the impieties 
and corruptions they had introduced .and eſtabliſhed; 
and ſo deeply were they prejudiced in favour of them, 
and fo obſtinately ſet on maintaining them, that nei. 
ther the threatnings nor promiſes of God, neither 
judgments nor mercies, neither the ſtrongeſt reaſon- 
ings, nor the moſt unqueſtionable miracles, no ſenſe 
of duty or- intereſt, no proſpect of good, or fear of 
evil, was able to reclaim them, and bring them back 
to the acknowledgment and worſhip of the Lord their 
God. Hy; e e Pry 
 Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, gave full proof 
of the fiery warmth of his zeal, by peremptorily de- 
creeing : + Whoſfoever falleth not down and worſhippeth 
the golden image, ſhall the ſame hour be caſt into the midi 
of a burning fiery furnace; and in the rage of his anger 
thus imperioſly demands, in the lordly tone of a royal 
furious perſerutor Þ, O Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abed- 
nego, Do ye not ſerve my gods, nor worſhip the golden 
image which T have ſet up? And upon their pre- 
fuming to anſwer : We ' will not ſerve thy gods, nor 
worſhip thy golden image, inſtantly orders them, as the 
puniſhment of their contumacy, to the flames. 

The Macedonian princes that reigned over Ala, 
though moſt of them fome of the worſt of men, yer 
were great bigots to their gods and ſuperſtitions, hated 

* 1 Emgixi. 5, 7, 8. + Pan. in. 6. © Ver. 14. 1 
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the Fexpiſh nation, and vowed their deſtruction, be- 
cauſe the object and rites of their religion were dif- 
ferent from their own, With this ſpirit Antiochus 
Epiphanes wrote to his whole kingdom *, That al? 
ſhould be one people, and every one ſhould leave his laws ; 
and to the Jews, That they ſpould for/ake their own 
religion, and conſent to his; and that whoſoever 
would not do according to the commandment of the 
king in this reſpect, /hould be put to death. | 

After the Chriſtian religion had been introduced 
into the world, and by the great prevalence and ſpread 
of it, was found to be prejudicial to the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Roman empire, the name of Chriſtianity 
was inſtantly made capital, Chri/fzans were condemned 
as impious and atheiſts, without trial or liberty of de- 
fence, merely for their refuſal of that worſhip to the 
gods, their religion cenſured as an execrable ſuperſtition, 
and the moſt exquiſite puniſhments inflicted on them 
for their conſtancy in profeſſing the faith of Jeſus and 
adhering to the worſhip of the true God, who alone 
was forbidden to be worſhipped, whilſt every thing 
elſe was allowed to receive adoration, The Roman 
emperors vindicated the majeſty of their deities, by 
methods truly ſuitable to the character of thoſe deities, 
ever, by the moſt iniquitous meaſures of violence and 
cruelty, ſpreading horror and deſtruction amongſt all. 
that dared to deny their divinity, and who. refuſed to 
offer incenſe, when commanded, upon their altars. 
So enthuſiaſtic and frantic was their zeal for the eſtab- 
liſhed ſuperſtition, as that they would not ſo much as 
tolerate any kind of oppoſition to, or diſſent from it, 
and did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the honour, the peace, 
and welfare of the empire, and innumerable lives of 
the moſt excellent and worthy men in it, to the miſ- 
taken view and ill-judged reſolution of defending and 
lupporting it. 1 1111 | T7 

1 mighc here mention, that though Mahometaniſm 
was evidently the invention of an impoſtor, and is in 

* 1 Maccab, i. 41—509. | | 
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its nature a mixture of abſurdity and fable, yet it ng 
fooner found reception amongſt that barbarous and is. 
norant people who firſt embraced ir, but it inſpire 
them with a ſanguinary zeal to propagate it, and drey 

the ſword as the molt ſpeedy and effectual method of 
making converts, and gaining over mankind to the 
acknowledgment and profeſſion of it. 

But to leave all other inſtances, - the truth of this 
obſervation : Hath a nation changed their gods, which 
jet are no Gods? All people will walk, every one in th 
name of his God: is confirmed in the moſt remarkable 

manner, by the obſtinate and incurable adherence of 
thoſe of the Romiſb church to the Divi, the gods they 
have introduced, and the idolatries and impieties they 
have eſtabliſhed in honour of them. Though it is 
impoſſible to prove by any evidence of ſenſe, or rea. 
ſon, or revelation, the truth of any one ſingle propo- 
ſition in the world, if ſome of the eſſential doctrines 
of popery are capable of proof; though many of the 
worſt abſurdities, ſuperſtitions, and abominations of 
all the falſe religions, that have ever been in the 
world, are united in it, and conſtitute the diftinguiſh- 
ing form of it; though it is the moſt monſtrous cor. 
ruption of Chriſtianity, and ſubverts the moſt eſſen- 
tial principles and precepts, whilſt it maintains and 
appropriates to itſelf the ſacred name of it; though 
it holds up a morſel of bread to be adored as the eter- 
nal God, and pretends to a power, firſt to create the 
Saviour of mankind, and then give him to be de- 
voured by it credulous votaries, and to create him in 
infinite numbers only to be as often adored and de- 
voured ; though it repreſents God cruel and relentleſs 
as the antient Saturn and Moloch of the Gentiles, and 
hath offered up thouſands and ten thouſands of human 
facrifices upon his altar; though it is in its: nature a ſa- 
vage inſtitution, unſociable, intolerant, fatal to liberty, 
an enemy to inquiry, the bane of learning, the deſ- 
truction of friendſhip and mutual confidence, the 
mother of ignorance, the ſink of corruption, and the 
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protectreſs of all the enormities and vices of human 
nature; yet how faſt is the hold it hath taken in the 


minds of men, and with what an invincible ſpirit and 


ardor do they engage in the defence of it! To differ 
in any point from the eſtabliſhed doctrine of it, is 
with them damnable and unpardonable hereſy, and 
a crime not be expiated but by blood. To diſſent 
from her modes of worſhip, though ſcandalouſly cor- 
rupt, childiſn and wicked, is in her account a ſchiſm 


that excludes from all friendſhip with men, and cuts 


off from the ſalvation of God. And ſo obſtinate is 


the attachment of thoſe in her communion to the ido- 
latries ſhe hath eſtabliſhed, under theſe apprehenſions, 


that they. dread nothing more than conviction, flee 
from all the means of it as infectious and peſtilential, 
deſpiſe. inſtruction, and even reject and caſt contempt 
on the very oracles of God, leſt a divine inſpiration 
ſhould pervert them, and the word of heavenly truth 
ſhould ſeduce them from the path of duty, and the 
way of ſalvation. And as they will have no other re- 
ligion themſelves, they will allow none to have a dif- 
ferent: religion from their own; and ſuch as have, are 
the objects of their hatred and malice, they envy them 
their very lives, and are always prepared by principle 


and diſpoſition to extirpate them out of the world, 


and want nothing but the power to accompliſh it. 
And of this they have given full and inconteſtable 
proofs, in every nation, where they have had the li- 
berty to act agreeable to their inclinations, and that 
fierce inhoſpitable ſpirit, with which their religion in- 
ſpires them. Thus ve ſee that bigotry is the conſtant 
attendant of all falſe religions, and that there is no- 
thing to which men are more obſtinately wedded, 
than to the gods which their imaginations and ſuper- 
ſtitions have created, and the errors in religious prin- 
ciples and practice, they have been once perſuaded to 
ſubmit to. Let us now, 4 
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II. Secondly, enquire into the reaſons of this u. 
priſing fact, and how this general adherence of man- 


kind to falſe objects and modes of worſhip is to be 


accounted for; and I ſhall but little more than barely 
mention thoſe, which have occurred to my mind. 
And here we may lay it down as a general and cer- 
tain rule, that as ignorance is the parent of ſuperſti- 
tion, ſo it is the great guardian and ſecurity of it, 
It comes in, and lives, and proſpers by it. To this 
cauſe the apoſtle aſſigns the errors of the Gentile 
world with reſpe& to God, and the corruptions of re- 
ligion that univerſally prevailed amongſt them. The 
fooliſb heart was darkened, and therefore they became vain 
in their imaginations ; and though they had ſome no- 
tion of God, yet they glorified him not as God, but 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into mages 
made like to corruptible men, and birds, and four-foated 
beaſts, and creeping things *. And though many of 
thoſe who introduced the idolatries and ſuperſtitions of 
the nations, were crafty, deſigning, politic men; yet 
they had to do with a rude uncultivated, uninformed 
and barbarous generation, eaſy to be deceived, and 
ready to ſubmit to all the preſcriptions of their leaders 
and governors, implicitly, and without the leaſt ex- 
amination. In ſuch circumſtances were the ſuperſti. 
tions of almoſt all nations introduced; of Egypt, 
Greece, pagan Rome, the impoſture of Mahometaniſm, 
and the corruptions of popiſh Rome ; and by the ſame 
powerful cauſe men have been conſtantly held in a 
Nate of diſhonourable ſlavery to them; upon which 
account St. Paul calls the long period, in which theſe 
ſuperſtitions prevailed, The times of ignorance +. And 


* 
* 


there is nothing they ſo much diſcourage as inquiry, 


learning and knowledge amongſt others, not willingly 


permitting any thing to be wrote or read in oppoſi- 


tion to the eſtabliſhed opinions or practices, condemn- 
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ing to the flames all writings of this kind, and not 
permitting the people to retain or ſtudy them. Thus 
the officers of Antiochus Epiphanes rent in pieces the 


book of the Jewiſh law which they found, and burnt them 


with fire . And whereſoever was found the books of the 
tetament—the king's commandment was, that they ſhould 
put him to death. Dioclęſian alſo ordered the ſacred 
writings of the Chri/tians to be conſumed in the flames; 
a method that hath been almoſt conſtantly followed b 
the enemies of true religion, as one of the moſt ef- 
fectual means to keep men in ignorance, and thereby 
to ſupport the credit of their corruptions in doctrine 
and worſhip. 


The generality of the world will not give themſelves 


leave to reflect, nor willingly be at the pains and trou- 
ble of impartial examination and ſtrict enquiry; eſpe- 
cially into ſo abſtract, difficult, abſtruſe and uncer- 
tain an affair as they imagine that of religion to be. 
They are too deeply immerſt in the ſecular concerns 
of life, or too warmly engaged in the purſuit of ſen- 
ſual gratifications and pleaſures, or have too prevail- 
ing an indifference to all ſubjects of a religious na- 
ture, ever to concern themſelves about it. And there- 
fore, if they muſt have a religion, they had rather take 
it by truit, and receive at a venture that which is 
ready prepared to their hands; and upon the ſame 
principle are againſt all innovations and changes, 
warmly contend for the things they have received from 
others, and without regarding whether they are right 
or wrong, adhere to them themſelves, and are for 
enforcing them univerſally on others. Eſpecially 
If there hath been propagated an opinion of their 
diyine original, and that theſe errors and ſuperſtitions 
have been introduced by gods, or men under the in- 
ſpiration of the gods, are ſuch as they have com- 
manded and approved, and by any peculiar ſigns and 
manifeſtations have appeared in favour of; the vene- 
tation for them grows higher, the attachment to them 
® Maccab. i. 56, 57. 
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more ſtrong,” and all oppoſition to them is condemned 
as wickedneſs and impiety. On this foundation the 
bigotry of the Gentiles to their ſacred rites was built 
and ſupported, as they were taught to believe that 
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they had their firſt riſe from ſome deity, or that the 


flrſt inſtitutors of them had been favoured with divine 
converſes, and particularly inſtructed in the myſteries 


of religion that they eſtabliſhed, and which they ima. 
gined were afterwards confirmed and improved, upon 
extraordinary occaſions, by immediate and ſpecial di. 
rections from above; and that therefore the Chriſtian 
religion, as different and contrary to it, was to be 
looked on and treated as a very impious and execra- 


ble ſuperſtition. 


*Tis another prejudice in favour of them, if they 
can pretend to high antiquity, and to have been de- 


rived down by a long ſucceſſion from former ages 


This gives them a venerable air, cloathes them with 
dignity, and makes eſpecially unthinking and weak 


minds look on them as grown ſacred and inviolable 


by years, and eſteem it a kind of ſacrilege to alter 
or remove them. This was the reaſoning of pags. 
niſm, in vindication of its dominion over mankind, 
that it had been held in perpetual uniform vencratinn, 


which had never been infringed, but rather encreaſed h 


11 long duration, and that the antients had always attri- 
buted to their temples and ceremonies @ ſacreaneſs i 
proportion to their antiquity. 

And this prejudice is greatly ſtrengthened, if be. 


ſides the claim of antiquity, they have been delivered 


down to them from their fore-fathers and anceftors, 
as what their piety and wiſdom approved, and what 
they lived and died in the belief and practice of. To 
deviate from their inſtitutions. is looked on as a kind 
of outrage committed on their memories and cha. 
racters, as an high reflection on their knowledge and 
prudence, and as the ſevereſt cenſure that can be pal- 
{ed on their condition. And therefore the very natu- 


ral inſtinct that men have to reverence and eſteem 
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their anceſtors, and hope favourably of their ſtate af- 
ter the preſent life, gives them a ſtrong byaſs in fa- 
your oł their religious ſentiments and practices; which 
they look on and receive as the moſt valuable part of 
their inheritance, and of which they will not ſuffer 
themſelves ever to be eaſily and willingly diſpoſſeſſed. 
And this was a conſideration of great importance and 
weight with the ancient heathens, and what they 
ſtrongly inſiſted on: the gods, the ceremonies, the 
religion of their fore-fathers, as never to be departed 
from. Thus it was a law of the Athenian lawgiver.: 
Let it be an eternal rule to the inhabitants of Attica, for 
ever binaing, to honour the gods and heroes according to 
the preſcription of their anceſtors. 
Plato, in his treatiſe of laws, adviſes, that there ſhould 
be no innovations in the ſacred rites that had been eſtab- 
lied, and that nothing relating to the ſacrifices of the 
gods, that the laws of their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed, 
ſhould be altered or prohibited. This was the opinion of 
the Roman orator, who after diſputing againſt the ſu- 
perſtitions of his country, adds: That it is the part of 
a wiſe man io maintain the inſtitutions of his -anceſtors, 
and topreferve their ſacred rites and ceremonies, Cotta, 
in his diſpute concerning the nature of the gods de- 
clares : I will always defend, and always have defended 


thoſe opinions, which we have received from our anceſ 


tors concerning the immortal. gods, their myſteries, cere- 


monies and religions ; nor ſball any thing that can be ſaid 


by any [perſon whatſoever, learned or unlearned, ever 


move me from that opinion which 1 have received from our 


fore-fathers, relating to the worſhip of the gods.—1 
ought to believe our anceſtors, though no reaſon can be 
given for it. Agreeable to this was the advice given 
by Mecænas to Auguſtus. By all means worſhip the 
deity yourſelf, according to the cuſtom of your anceſtors, 
and compel others ſo to do, and have in abhorrence and 
pumſh thoſe who introduce any foreign rites. Hence, in 


oppoſition to the chriſtian doctrine, one who was then 


an enemy to it, argues. How much better and more 
B b 3 


Agreeable to this, 


worthy 


| 
| 
| 
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worthy is it to receive the cuſtoms of our anceſtors as the 
oracle ef truth, to maintain the religions they have atli. 
vered us, to adore the gods, which we have been taught 
by our parents to fear even ſooner than to know them, and 


not 10 judge for our ſelves concerning the gods, but to be. 


lieve our forefathers, who from the very origin of the 
world deſer ved to have the gods propitious to them, o- 
their kings. | 


If to this can by added the univerſal or general con- 


ſent of nations, kingdoms, of lawgivers and kings, the 
rich and great, the wiſe and learned, the prepoſſeſſion 
will be ſtill proportionally more powerful, and the 
cure of it more difficult and improbable ; for the ge. 
nerality will not eaſily be brought to think, that na- 
tional eſtabliſhments are founded in falſehood and ini- 
quity, that the ſeveral conſtitutions of the world have 


been formed upon a plan of idolatry and impiety; 
that thoſe which have been eſteemed the moſt ſacred 


laws of all nations, have been only in ſupport of ir. 
religion and vain ſuperſtition, and that what almoſt 
all mankind of all ages, characters, ſtations, and 


_ circumſtances have agreed in, can either be wrong in 


theory, or evil in practice. Hence this was urged as 
a ſtrong argument againſt Chriſtianity, and as an un- 
anſwerable vindication of the principles and cuſtoms 


of the heathen world. Ve ſee, ſays one of them, 


througheut all empires, provinces, and cities, that all 
Bave their ſeveral national ſacred rites, and peculiar gods, 
and that the Romans adopted them all; and that there- 
fore, tho to account for, and aſſign the origin of the gods, 
can't be done with certainty, yet ſince all nations conſent 
in the belief and worſhip of them, I can bear with 1 
man, who, ſwoln with boldneſs, and I know not what 
irreligious prudence, endeavours tt ſubvert or weaken this 
ancient, uſeful and profitable religion. 


There is, beſides all this, a pomp and ſplendor ge- 


nerally in all falſe religions, that is extreamly captivating 
and pleaſing, that catches men's attention, raiſes thei! 
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pure religion, unadorned, in its native ſimplicity, 
without pomp and external ſolemnity, paſſes almoſt 


unobſerved, or is looked upon with contempr ; whilſt 


the eye is fixed, and the ear charmed by the coſtly de- 
corations of ſuperſtition, and the numerous rites that 
are almoſt conſtantly employed in it. And here the 
ceremonies of paganiſm had almoſt every circumſtance 
of this kind to recommend it, ſtately temples, images 


and gifts of gold and ſilver, a ſplendid prieſthood, 


rich endowments, ſolemn muſick, vocal and inſtru- 
mental; every thing to charm the ſenſes, and excite 
an ignorant and bigotted zeal in favour of it. It was 
no wonder then that this ſhould be an objection againſt 
primitive Chriſtianity. Va hath it no altars, no tem- 
ples, or images? Or that Chriſtians themſelves ſhould 
be held in abhorrence by men, who were fond of theſe 


things, becauſe they deſpiſed the temples of the Hea- 


thens, treated their gods with indignity, derided their 


ſacred rites, and ſlighted the honours and purples of 


their prieſts. - 

If under the prevalence of ſuperſtition and falſe re- 
ligions, kingdoms and nations have been favoured 
with all inſtances of worldly proſperity, with peace 
and plenty, with victory in their wars, and triumph 
over their enemies; this is farther looked on as a pre- 
ſumption, that their objects of worſhip are real, and 
the religious rites they perform, ſuch as are grateful 
and acceptable to them ; eſpecially if their proſperity 
ſhould be conſequent upon ſome ſolemn ceremonies 
practiſed in honour of them, or ſome peculiar calami- 
ties ſhould be removed by the ſuperſtitions made uſe 
of to propitiate and appeaſe them. This will make 
ſuch impreſſions, to the advantage of the worſt kind 
of them, as will not be eaſily worn out. By this 
plea paganiſm endeavoured to defend itſelf. The Ro- 
mans, ſays Cæcilius, embraced the gods of all nations, 
and hereby their power and authority ſpread over the ex- 
tent of the world; and they have propagated their empire 


beyond the paths of the ſun, and the bounds of the ocean.-- 


b 4 Whilſs 
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Whilſt they guard their city with facred rites.---Worſkip 
their conquered deities, every where ſeek after foreign 
gods, and adopt them as their own, and build altars even 
10 unknown deities. And by thus receiving the ſacred 
rites of all nations, they have merited the empire over them 
all. After which he enumerates particular interpoſi- 
tions of their deities, on ſome very ſolemn and im- 
portant occaſions, as carrying in them a very probable 
juſtification. of the religious rites and ceremonies of 
their anceſtors. 5 RN 
Or, if after any ſuppoſed defect in, or appearing 
contempt of the uſual ſuperſtitions, or ſome tempo- 
rary caſual intermiſſion of them, any remarkable ca- 
lamities have happened to fall out, either to the pub. 
lick or to particular perſons who have been in a ſpecial 
manner chargeable with ſuch contempt of thera ; this 
hath greatly ſtrengthened the general credulity, and 
heightened the veneration for the deities, by whoſe diſ- 
pleaſure theſe evils have been ſuppoſed to be inflicted, 
Ofner than we have deſired, ſays the pagan” Cecilius, 
the contemned auſpices have witneſſed the preſence of the 
gods; as at the battle of Allia, the flaughter of Flami- 
nius his army, and the Parthians victory over the Ro- 
mans; all imputed to the neglect or contempt of the 
uſual ceremonies. CLE: 9. 16:1 
Or it, upon the rife and prevalence of any religious 
principles and practices, oppoſite to the received and 
eſtabliſhed ones, any extraordinary events ſhould fall 
out, greatly prejudicial” to the publick, and produc- 
tive of ſome remarkable misfortunes ; ſuperſtition im- 
mediately makes the connection, and by imputing 
them to the ſpread. of ſuch new opinions and methods 
of worſhip, rivets itſelf faſter in the breaſts of men, 
and awakens an incurable averſion to that religion, 
to which they impute them. Thus the ancient pagans 
attributed every publick calamity, every national evil 
to the Chriſtians. F the Tiber overflowed its banks, if 
the Nile did not aſcend into the fields ; if the heavens 
with-held the rain, if earthquakes, famine, or peſtilence 
1 „ happened, 
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happened, inſtantly the cry was, The Chriſtians to the 


lion. | 


If thoſe who renounce the ancient ſuperſtitions, and 


enter into a new ſcheme of religious ſentiment and 
worſbip, are, as to the generality of them, men of 
low circumſtances, without liberal or polite education, 
reputed ignorant and unſkilled'in languages and all 
parts of learning; ſuperſtition looks on them with in- 
dignation and contempt, to fee ſuch perſons riſe up in 
oppoſition to the eſtabliſhments of kingdoms, the 
opinions of philoſophers and wife men, and the gene- 
ral practice of the great, and honourable, and rich. 
With reſpect to our bleſſed Saviour, the language was: 
* Is not this the carpenter's ſon? Is not his mother call- 
ed Mary, and his brethren and ſiſters are they not all 
with us Do we not know what, and whence they 
are? And they were offended in him, and in the apoſtles, 
becauſe + hey perceived they were unlearned and ignorant 
men. And with reſpect to the primitive Chriſtians: 
It is not, ſays Cecilius, without a general indignation and 
concern, that 'we hear of certain perſons, and thoſe igno- 
rant of ſciences, unacquainted with, and void of learning, 
and of the loweſt occupations, of the dregs of the people, 
who take on them to determine concerning things of the 
higheſt and moſt awoful nature, as to which the philoſo- 
phers of ſo many ſefts, have been in all ages, and are even 
to this day, in a ſtate of uncertainty und doubt. | 
If, beſides this meanneſs of their external condition, 
they are treated. generally with contempt and deſpite, 
hated, perſecuted, afflicted, and expoſed to every kind 
of evil, ſuperſtition improves this into an argument 
of the badneſs of their cauſe; thinks itſelf right, and 
ſtrengthens its hold in, and dominion over men, by 
teaching them to.think, that perſons thus miſerable, 
can never be the favourites of heaven, nor that cauſe 
good, which God and man. ſeem to conſpire to op- 
preſs and extirpate. See, ſays Cecilius, the greater, 
the beſt part of you, as yon ſay," are in want, ſtarved, 


oppreſſed with labour and hunger. — See yourſelves ex- 
poſed 


"7 Matt, xiü. 15.—-57. + Acts iv. 13. 
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poſed to threatnings, punifhments,. torments, croſſes, not 
now to be adored but ſuffered by you, and fires alſo, which 
you both foretell and fear. Where now is your God, who 
it ſeems can ſuccour you when you revive, but is not able 
15 do it whilſt you are now living. „ 
If invention and malice throws on them crimes of 
an odious nature, and holds them up to the publick 
as perſons of great impiety and wickedneſs; (perth, 
tion, ever credulous in its nature, and that lives by 
imagining and ſuppoſing what it can never prove, 
greedily lays hold of the charge, aggravates and im- 
proves it by the worſt ſuſpicions and jealouſies, and 
peremptorily condemns the cauſe of the men, upon ac- 
count of the enormities it falſely and raſhly loads them 
with the commiſſion and guilt of. It was thus that 
the enemies of Chriſtianity endeavoured to prejudice 
the world againſt it, in its infancy, by repreſenting 
the great author of it, as a magician and deceiver of 
the people; and his diſciples, not only as wholly uſeleſs 
in life, becauſe they paid nothing to their gods and ce- 
remonies, but as atheiſts and impious perſons ; guilty 
of the vileſt ſuperſtitions, in worſhiping a god under 
the form of an aſs's head, and a dead man as a god, 
that ſuffered the moſt extreme puniſhment for his 
crimes, even the croſs itſelf ; as practiſing the moſt 
criminal enormities, in feaſting and binding them- 
ſelves by an oath upon a murdered infant, and allow- 
ing themſelves in the moſt unnatural impurities ; as 
enemies to the emperors, for not ſacrificing and pray- 
ing for their welfare; and in a word, as the common 
enemies of mankind in general. Charges, which 
could they have been proved, would have juſtified the 
utmoſt ſeverities that could have been inflicted on 
them, and been invincible objections againſt the reli- 
gion they profefſed. ak 
If the avowed principles of any religion be not only 
contrary to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed and popular one, 
but ſuch. as philoſophers and men of learning and vit, 
reprefent as ſtrange and incredible, and deride as im · 
| | i Probable, 
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probable, abſurd and ridiculous ; ſuperſtition, that 
dares not examine, and is afraid of enquiry, imme- 
diately draws this. conſideration into its ſupport, en- 
trenches itſelf more firmly in the minds of men, and 
by the abſurdities which it fixes on truth, deſtroys its 
evidence, and prevents the influence and belief of it. 
What monſtrous, what horrid dofirines, ſays the often 
mentioned Cecilius, do the Chriſtians invent ? They re- 
preſent their God, whom they can neither ſhew nor ſee, as 
diligently inquiring into the manners and actions of all men, 
even into their very words and ſecret thoughts ; running 
about as it were, and every where preſent, as trouble- 
ſome, reſtleſs, and impudently curious and inquiſitive, as 
conſcious to every thing that is done, and in all places; 
when lis impoſſible he ſhould attend on individuals, who 
is taken up with the care of the whole ; or be ſufficient 
for the whole, who is buſied about individuals. What, do 
they not threaten the deſtruction and conflagration of the 
whole earth, and the very world itſelf, with all its ſtars? 
As tho” this eternal order of nature, conſtituted by divine 
laws, could be diſturbed ; or, as tho the union of all the 
elements could be broken, and the heavenly link being diſ- 


| ſolved, the whole fabrick that is kept together and encom- 


paſſed by it, ſhould be overturned and periſh, Nor con- 
tented with this mad opinion, they frame even old women's 
fries, ſpreading it about, that after death, and tho? 
reduced to aſhes and embers, they ſhall riſe again; and 
ſuch is their confidence, that they mutually believe each 
others lies. A double madneſs this, to denounce deſtruc- 
lion to the heaven and its ſtars, which we all leave as we 
found them ; and to promiſe to themſelves, when extintt 
by death, eternity, when all die as certainly as they are 
born; with many more objections of the like kind, 
that may be found in the primitive writers, . 
The very difference of manners taught by ſuperſti- 
tion and true religion, is urged by the former as a 
ſtrong prejudice againſt the latter; and as rational 
piety condemns many liberties, to which ſuperſtition 
gives an encouragement and ſanction, the — 
O 
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of men will not fail to be fond of that religion that 
lays the feweſt reſtraints, and indulges them in the 
moſt unbounded freedom. of- $9008, Me are cold, 
fays Tertullian, to the deſire of glory and honcur.—-W; 


 Fenounce your publick ſpectacles. and He, Me have 


nothing to do with the madueſs of the circus, with the 
impurity, oy the theatre,..201th the cruc/ty of the ſtage, or 
the vanity of the xy Mus. Bu ho co do we offend you, if 


we preſume to ſhare in Pleaſures different from yours ? 


Why," becauſe we reject the things in which you delight. 


Cecilius alſo urges the ſame objection, You, Chriſtians, 


fays he, full of ſuſpenſe and fear, abſtain from worthy 


| Pleaſures, you frequent not our ſhews, are not preſent at 


our folemmities, at our publick feaſts ycu are wanting, our 
facred games, cur ſacrifical food and libations ye abbor, 
ye pus no garland of flowers upon your beads, ye grace not 
your bodzes with ſweet odors, but reſerve your ointment; 
for | funerals, ye refuſe garlands to the ſepulchres, pal, 
trembling, and worthy the compaſſion even of our gods, 
The Chriſtians looked on many of the pomps, enter- 
tainments, feſtivals,” and principal ſolemnities of the 
Gentiles, as utterly unlawful, and therefore entirely ab- 
ſtained from them; and for this peculiarity of their 
manners, were looked on by them with great dil- 
pleaſure, and their religion, which forbad them to 
have any ſhare in thoſe entertainments, was held by 
them in the utmoſt abhorrence. 

And in truth, tho' all the foregoing cauſes concur 
in ſupport of the intereſt of ſuperſtition, yet the main 
and principal one, and without Which all the fore- 
mentioned would be in a great meaſure ineffectual, is, 
that all falſe religions are reconcileable with the paſ- 
ſions and vices of men, indulge them in their favourie 
juſts, and Batter them with methods of ſafety even in 
the, habitual purſuits of the moſt criminal gratifica. 
tions. True 1eligion repreſents the great object of 
worſhip as a being of infinite wiſdom and rectitude of 
nature, and as taking pleaſure i in nothing but what re- 
ſcrribles himſcl Sover ning his rational e by 
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laws of the moſt perfect ſanctity, requiring from them 
an internal worſhip of the mind and conſcience, . by 
the exerciſe of the moſt worthy affections, productive 


of the practice of the moſt ſubſtantial virtues z as ad- 


mitting no compenſations for men's wilful and habi- 
tual vices, nor allowing any thing in exchange for 
moral righteouſneſs; and as approving and accepting 
nothing but what partakes of his moral image and 
likeneſs ; and therefore as condeſcending to no terms 
of peace and reconciliation with mankind, without 
repentance, and thoſe facred fruits that are meet for 
it, the fruits of a new and chearful obedience for the 
future. This is the unalterable condition that true 
religion preſcribes of reconciliation and acceptance 
with God; a condition not at all reliſhed by ſenſual 
men, which they cenſure as harſh and ſevere, and to 
which all their paſſions and inclinations reluctate, and 
render them ſtrongly and almoſt incurably averſe. 


And therefore they are more open to the inſinuations 
of ſuperſtition, which teaches how to be pious without 


virtue, how to be religious without repentance and 
amendment, to appeaſe the offended Deity without 
reformation and a better lite, and to ſecure his favour 
without any reſemblance to him in moral rectitude 
and perfection. The end ſuperſtition invariably pur- 
ſues is to deſtroy the obligations of all true godlineſs, 
and to ſubſtitute ſomewhat, the ſhadow, the appear- 
ance in the room of the ſubſtance, ſpeculation inſtead 
of practice, external forms inſtead of inward good 
diſpoſitions, bodily exerciſes rather than thoſe of real 
godlineſs, pomp and ceremony in the place of a ſpi- 


ritual and true worſhip, outward attonements and 


ſatis factions without any change of heart, or refor- 
mation of manners; in a word, any thing, every 
thing, to the excluſion of what is abſolutely impor- 
tant and neceſſary to the favour of God, and the true 
happineſs of mankind. And therefore it is impoſſible 
but that men muſt be prejudiced againſt true religion, 
juſt in proportion as they are in favour of their vices, 

becauſe 
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382 The Incurableneſs of Superſtition. 
becauſe true religion will not bend to inclination, nor 
pay any compliment to the crimes of the rich ang 
great, nor allow them any hope without reformation, 
nor intereſt in the protection and friendſhip of Goc, 


without being in their meaſure holy as be is holy. But 


ſuperſtition is ſure to charm them by complaiſance 
and ſubmiſſion, doth not rudely interrupt their plea. 
_ ſures, doth not imperiouſly reſtrain their paſſions; 
kindly indulges their favourite inclinations, freely a]. 
 Jows them to enter into all the liberties of the world, 
hath palliatives to calm the uneaſy ſuggeſtions of con- 
ſcience, and ſoſt expedients to remove every trouble- 
ſome ſuggeſtion that may diſtreſs them. Ir is no 
wonder therefore that Chriſtianity, which gives /uch 
great and wonderful precepts, as Trypho thought, and 
all ſenſual men muſt always think, zone can ever ob- 
ſerve, ſhould be treated with contempt and abhor- 
rence z or that a falſe religion, with all theſe yielding; 
and generous conceſſions, ſhould too often triumph 
on the ruins of truth and righteouſneſs, and hold the 
generality of men faſt bound in fetters, too ſtrong for 
the moſt powerful human reaſons and arguments ever 
to diſſolve. . 


And finally, tho' the forementioned cauſes greatly 


conſpired to promote the intereſt, and maintain the 
influence of ſuperſtition over mankind, yet {till there 
is another remaining, without the concurrence of 
which it would often give way, and yield to the ſupe- 
rior power and ſtronger convictions of truth: viz. 
The ſecular advantages ariſing from it, and its ſubſer- 
viency to promote the views and ſchemes of crafty 
and 1atriguing politicians. 

Superſtition is a very vague, *uncertain, and intri- 
cate thing, that hath no fixed rules and principles to 
govern it, and is not to be carried on, with decency 
and ſucceſs, without numerous hands ; nor the dig- 
nity of it to be maintained, nor the ends of it ſecured, 

unleſs it be made the intereſt of thoſe who are to 
manage the ſprings of it, to play it off with advan- 
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tage, and dextrouſly to apply it, as times, circum- 
ſtances, and emergencies ſhall require. When high 
honours, large revenues, and great immunities are 
annexed to the miniſters of it, when their perſons are 
declared ſacred, and their ſervices and functions vene- 
rable and divine, this will not fail to engage men of 
ſecular views and diſpoſitions readily to engage in 
them, to ſupport them with all their authority, and 
to uſe all the methods that art and ſubtlety can ſuggeſt 
to vindicate and maintain them. If they cannot ap- 
prove them in their minds, as agreeable to the nature 
of true religion, they will approve them as lucrative 
and gainful; and when all their ſecular advantages de- 

d on the continuance of them, they will themſelves 
treat all oppoſition to them as the moſt criminal im- 
piety, and excite others by all their fears and terrors 
for the defence of them. They will find means to 
diſguiſe, or degrade the dignity of truth itſelf, to ob- 
ſcure the evidence of it, to keep it out of the view of 
the (generality of mankind, or to render it contem- 
ptible and odious. They will give to falſhood the 
honourable appearance of truth, cover over the moſt 
palpable abſurdities with the ſacred dreſs of myſteries, 
and convert the moſt impious idolatries into the reve- 
rend rites and ceremonies of religion, and vindicate 
them by ſuch ſpurious gloſſes and artful reaſonings, 
as ſhall ſomewhat conceal their native ſhame and de- 
formity, and render them palatable to the unthinking, 
weak, and credulous. And that nothing may be 
wanting to give credit to the errors they live by, and 
thoſe ſuperſtitious practices that are the fruitful ſources 
of all their prophets and emoluments, they will not 
fail to employ pious frauds and lying wonders to ſup- 
port their cauſe, nor ſcruple to introduce the gods 
themſelves, as vindicating their own divinities and rites 
by miraculous operations. To both theſe methods of 
falſe reaſoning and forged miracles, paganiſm had fre- 
quent recourſe for its protection and defence, and by 
theſe it combated primitive Chriſtianity, which came 
I | | naked 
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naked and unindowed with any ſecular advantages into 


the world, was never. introduced with any lucrative 
deſigns, and had nothing to depend on to gain recep- 
tion amongſt mankind, but its on intrinſick excel- 


i lency.and worth, and that demonſtration of the ſpirit and 
Pee, of God that attended 1 


Add to all this, the ſubſerviency of ſuperſtition to 
promote the deſigns, and carry on the views of crafty 
and intriguing ſtateſmen, and it will appear but natu- 
ral, that they ſhould join in full confederacy with the 
iaventors and immediate miniſters of, and dependents 
on it, to render it ſecure and inviolable. As it was 
firſt introduced, in a great meaſure, by policy and 
fraud, ſo it hath been conſtantly ſupported by theſe 
methods, as artful and deſigning men have found oc- 
caſion for the uſe of it; who having themſelves, too 
often, no fixed principles of religion, have never 
ſcrupled to impoſe on the ignorance and credulity of 
others, or to fall in with any kind of popular preju- 


dices and errors, as often as they imagined the publick 
utility required it, or when neceſſary. to gratify their 
ambition and pride, or when it appeared to them any 


ſecurity of their authority, grandeur, and power. 

A falſe religion is every way applicable to theſe 
views, is tractable in its make, perpetually ſhifting and 
varying its form, as circumſtances may change, is 
conſiſtent with any kind of expedients that the intri- 
cacies of ſtates, or the pride and pleaſure of arbitrary 
Princes may render neceſſary; and in a word, is as 
flexible to all the deſigns of political craftſmen, as 
they themſelves can deſire it to be. And therefore 1 it 
is not to be expected, but that they will give it their 
countenance, ſupport the patrons of it, eſtabliſn it by 
human laws, guard it by the terrors of the civil power, 
render it in all its miniſtrations and offices honourable 


and gainful, and upon no pretence whatſoever admit 


of any kind of alterations for the better, after it is once 
introduced and eſtabliſhed. And in order to prevent 
it, the creatures and miniſters of princes will flatter 

them 


on 
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them into an opinion and belief of their power to pre- 
ſcribe to others, in matters of religion as well as ſtate, 
and inſinuate into their minds the dangerous conſe- 
quences of ſuffering this power to be diſputed, their 
conſtitutions to be oppoſed, and the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trines and rites to be altered or ſet aſide; and by ſug- 
geſtions of the bad effects of innovations, as tending 
to raiſe up a ſpirit of faction, to ſow diſcord, and 
give occaſion to numerous animoſities and ſeditions, 
they effectually excite the civil power, by the moſt 
vigorous meaſures, to oppoſe them, and prejudice or 
deter all ranks and degrees againſt ever attempting or 
conſenting to them. And tho? a zeal for what is ſa- 


cred, and the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed religion, 


is often times the avowed pretence; yet real infidelity, 
and a contempt of all religion, any farther. than the 
ends of goverament and power can be anſwered by it, 


is too frequently the true one. And tho? atheiſm and 


ſuperſtition appear as diſtant from each other as the 


two poles of heaven, and as irreconcileable as the 


greateſt antipathies in nature, yet atheiſm often puts 
on the warmeſt zeal to maintain the rights and claims 
of ſuperſtition z and ſuperſtition, in return for the 
ſupports it receives from atheiſm, becomes ſubſervient 
to all its views, and even dictates the very meaſures 


of accompliſhing and ſecuring them. The hiſtory of 


pagan Rome furniſhes us with many inſtances of per- 
ons, who were unſettled as to all principles, and who 


faw the folly, and when they could do it with ſafety, 


derided the popular gods, and eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions 
of their country, who yet were zealous advocates for 
both, conformed to them upon all occaſions them- 
ſelves, and would by no means permit any direct pub- 
lick oppoſition to cither, merely from political prin- 
ciples, and that falſe maxim; that the diſabuſing the 
people, and the encouraging any change in their reli- 
gious ſyſtem, might be attended with thoſe publick 
fliſturbances, as would draw after them conſequences 
extremely prejudicial to the civil eſtabliſnment, and 

Vor. II. C c endanger 
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endanger the peace and ſafety of the empire. Cotta, 
in his diſpute about the nature of the gods, ſpoke un- 
doubtedly the ſentiments of many of his contempora- 
Ties, when he ſaid : I my/elf, who am a prieft, and who 
think that the publick ceremonies and religions are to be 
"moſt ſacredly defended, am willing to be perſuaded that 
- there are gods, ibo many things occur to me, which ſo per- 
plex me, as that ſometimes it appears to me, that there 
are none. | : 
©» Theſe things confidered, the prevalence of ſuper. 
ſtition in the world, and the difficulty of its cure, will 
be rationally accounted for; agreeable to the ſenſe of 
the inſpired prophet ; hath a nation changed their gods, 
 ephich yet are no gods? Which words are a ſtrong aſſer- 
tion, that no inſtance of this kind was ever, or but 
rarely, to be found; and that no hiſtory could name 
the people that had done it. All people will walk, 
every one, in the name of his God, Let his character be 
what it will, they will maintain their veneration for 
him, and however abſurd, irrational, unnatural, and 
- immoral his rites of worſhip are, they will obſtinately 
ractiſe them; and tho? this obſervation ſeems hard] 
reconcileable with the modern boaſts of the abſolute 
- univerſal ſufficiency and full perfection of human rea- 
ſon, without any divine aſſiſtance and inſtruction, but 
is the moſt convincing demonſtration of the natural 
weakneſs, ignorance, and credulity of mankind, and 
ſhews how much they need ſome faithful guide in 
matters of religion, and how eaſily they run into the 
groſſeſt and moſt contemptible miſtakes in this im- 
portant affair, when wholly left to their own reaſon- 
ings and concluſions concerning it; yet the experience 
of all paſt ages and nations, and even of the age in 
which we ourſelves live, is ſuch a confirmation of its 
truth, as leaves not theleaſt room to queſtion or deny it, 
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and truth of the inſpired prophet's obſervation, 
ately that all people will walk, every one in the name 
rdly of his God, and endeavoured to account for the reaſons 
lute BY fit; I now proceed to draw thoſe practical inferences 
ea. from the ſubject, that the nature of it ſuggeſts, and 
1 wt = may render it of common benefit and importance. 
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le in 1. How extraordinary and truly miraculous doth 
o the the ſpeedy propagation and prevalence of Chriſtianity 
s im- in the world appear, notwithſtanding all the nume- 
aſon- MI 10us difficulties there were to prevent the reception and 
ence ſucceſs of it. St. Paul * himſelf was able to rejoice 
oe in and glory in this, that as e goſpel had been preached to 
of its every creature under heaven, to all nations without ex- 
-ny it, ception, to all ranks and conditions of men, Barbarians, 
Scytbians, bond and free; ſo it bad brought forth 
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heard it. They were, as Tacitus confeſſes, in Rome Ru 
itſelf, under the reign of Nero, à great multitude. In 


041 wit 5 tren 

the beginning of the ſecond century Pliny informs the Fx” 
emperor Trajan, that there were many of them of all ſupe 
apes, every order, f both ſexes, and that the contagion fert 


Chriſtianity, as he calls it, had ſpread not only thro 
A 1 "Fm towns and villages, infomuch that the by 
temples were deſerted, the ſacred ſolemnities had been a ive 
long while omitted, and few were found that would pur- 57 el 
chaſe the ſacrifices. Till at length the Heathens cla- Kade 
moured, towards the end of the ſecond century, that appe: 
t he cities Were over {Pr cad with Chriſtians ; that they were create 
in the tazons, country, places, and iſles ; and that perſon WM ;; hac 
of every ſex, age, condition, and ſtation of dignity, took WM crates 
on them the Chriſtian profeſſion and name. I was not, cher 
indeed, without great oppoſition, that Chriſtianity did Wl ecribed 
prevail with the nations Zo walk no longer in 7he nant execr; 
of their reſpective gods. But by what methods, by Wl word 
what arms and weapons did it conquer and prevail? victor! 
Not by might, nor by power, but by my ſpirit, ſaith tht railing 


Tord of hoſts. Not by human policy and wiſdom; Taj 
not by forged miracles and lying wonders. But ces is 
much. patience, by affiiftions, by purity, by knowledge, Wi dauſe. 

by kindneſs, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, Bil Chriſti 
the armour of righteouſneſs, and by the power of Go mon m 
bearing witneſs to the preachers of it with /igns au Bil friends 
wonders, and diverſe miracles and gifts according to bi WM oft « 
or will. O glonious and important victory ! Hou endeay 
honourable the triumph of Chriſtianity over the gov BN al the 
and ſuperſtitions of mankind! Superſtitions rendered Jews at 
facred by the pretence of a divine original, confirmel receptic 
by the univerſal confent of nations, grown venerabe fence tc 
by long preſcription and antiquity, guarded by the that the 


ſuperſtitious fears of mankind, become inviolable bit, and 
the laws of kingdoms, woven into their conftirurions conſtitu 
defended by the power of 3 and princes, fuß. of natio 
ported by the tricks of prieſts, having the moſt py princes 
| valling advocates in the paſſions and vices of men, ano. of 


that had conſtantly defeated all the attemprs of — ſtitions g 
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fearning, wiſdom, and philoſophy! Yet thus en- 
trenched, thus guarded by the ſtrongeſt” bulwarks, 
thus defended by the united force of earth and hell, 
ſuperſtition, after innumerable ſtruggles, and the 
fierceſt oppoſition that could be made by it, yielded, 
though unwilling yielded, to Chrift, the wiſdom of God, 
and the power of God] Vanquiſhed in every conflict, it 
cave way, by every kind of oppoſition loſt ground, 
yy the very arms employed in its defence was de- 
feated. Put to open ſhame, it retired at the bright 
appearance of truth and righteouſneſs ; the gods it had 
created became the objects of contempt, the temples 
it had erected were deſerted, the idols it had conſe- 
crated were caſt to the bats and moles, and reſtored to 
their original and proper uſes, and the rites preſ- 
cribed by it rejected as mean, ſordid, impious and 
execrable; till at length, purfued by the ſword of the 
word and ſpirit of God, it yielded up the important 
victory, and left Chriſtianity to triumph as the pre- 
vailing religion of the world. ES 
I am, indeed, far from thinking, that mere ſuc- 
ceſs is in itſelf an argument of the goodneſs of any 
cauſe. But when it is conſidered, that the author of 
Chriſtianity was put to an accurſed death, as a com- 
mon malefactor, by his own nation; his apoſtles, firſt 
friends, and immediate diſciples, were harraſſed by the 
moſt ſevere nd eee perſecution ; his religion 
endeavoured to be cruſhed in its very infancy ; that 
all the powers of the world roſe in oppoſition to it, 
Jews and Gentiles uniting their forces to prevent its 
reception in the world; that his doctrine was an of- 
tence to the one, and counted Fooliſpneſs by the other 
that the wiſe men ſcoffed at it; philoſophy ridiculed 
it, and the learned treated it with contempt ; that the 
conſtitutions of kingdoms denied it entrance, the laws 
of nations forbid the toleration of it, the pride of 
princes hated its inſtructions and reſtraints, the po- 
licies of the world abſolutely renounced it, the ſuper- 
ſtitions of mankind abhorred it as the moſt formidable. 
Cc3 rival, 
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rival, and loaded it with charges of the moſt mon- 
ſtrous impieties, and unnatural crimes, and that the 
corruptions and paſſions of human nature were its ir- 
reconcileable enemies; that it had no aids of human 
eloquence and faſhionable oratory, no aſſiſtance from 
policy and craft, no ſupport of human authority and 
power; nothing but itſelf, its own intrinſic excellency 
to recommend it, nor any thing to rely on for its pre- 
ſervation and ſucceſs, but its claim to be the truth of 
God, the ſupernatural evidence that attended it, and 
the protection of the divine wiſdom and power in 
which alone it gloried ; that thus ſolitary and deſtitute, 
naked and friendleſs, calumniated and reviled, hated 
and perfecuted, void of every viſible and ſecular ad- 
vantage, and in ſpite of the moſt numerous and power- 
ful diſcouragements, it ſhould nevertheleſs bear down 
all oppoſition, make converts numberleſs as the drop; 
of morning dew, ſpread its conqueſts ſo rapidly through. 
out all nations, and in defiance of all kind of methods 
to-oppreſs and extirpate it out of the world, ſhould 
become the general religion of mankind ; this is an 
event ſo extraordinary, as that it never had a parallel, 
can't be accounted for by the known and ordinary 
courſe of cauſes and effects, nor indeed be conſidered 
in any other rational view, than as an event ſecured by 
the providence of that God, who is great in power and 
excellent in working. | 


2. How honourable an efteem, how high a vene- 
ration ſhould this create in our minds for Chriſtianity, 
which delivered the world from the bondage of ſu- 
perſtition, turned men from their idols, to ſerve the lin- 
ing and true God, introduced the true, rational, ſpi- 
ritual method of worſhipping him, and which, 
.. wherever it prevails in its native ſimplicity, renders 
the return of all ſuperſtition and idolatry abſolutely 
impoſſible. Sure I am, that thoſe who have learnt to 
treat Chriſtianity with contempt, as an inſignificant, 
uſeleſs inſtitution, muſt be entirely ignorant, or ex- 
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tremely forgetful of the circumſtances of the world, 

when it was firſt introduced into it. It would do 

them no hurt, if they could and would look over the 

apologies of the ancient Chriſtians; which, however 

they may have learnt to deſpiſe, would teach them 

many things they ought not to be ignorant of, ſhew 
them the real condition of the heathen world, and pre- 

ſent to their view ſuch a rout of gods and prieſts, and 

ſuch a ſcene of ceremonies and rites of worſhip, as are 

enough to excite all the different movements of laugh- 

ter, indignation, ſcorn, and compaſſion, to think that 
mankind could ever be enſlaved to ſuch ridiculous, 

ſordid, execrable ſuperſtitions ; and that their ſenti- 

ments of religion could ever become ſo baſe and gro- 

velling,. as to admit for objects of worſhip, impure 

and miſchievous ſpirits, the vileſt of men, the moſt in- 

famous proſtitutes, the very diſtempers of the body, its 
worſt vices, the meaneſt paſſions of human nature, mere 
abſtract ideas, and the moſt contemptible of animals; 
and practiſe ſuch modes of worthip in honour of them 
as would ſhock humanity, put modeſty to the bluſh, 


and make a wiſe man laugh at the impertinence and 
folly of. As their deities were almoſt without num- 


ber, ſo their religious ceremonies were endleſs ; partly 
ſuch as encouraged the moſt criminal enormities, and 
partly ſuch as tended to excite a thouſand abſurd and 
irrational fears; and which, the more they are known, 
will heighten in all ſenſible minds, that underſtand 
how to take part in what relates to the honour and 
welfare of mankind, that value and love for Chriſ- 
tianity, which it well deſerves, for clearing the world 
of theſe deſtructive monſters, reſtoring the nations to 
their reaſon, dignity, peace and liberty, and ſettling 
amongſt them a ſyſtem of religion, that contains all 
the genuine principles eſſential to it, preſcribes thoſe 
duties which ariſe out of the very nature of it, and is 
abſolutely free from thoſe numerous, coſtly, and bur- 
thenſome ceremonies, which however pleaſing to 
weak, injudiciqus and ſuperſtitious minds, have no- 
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thing to do with real godlineſs, and generally, where. 


ever they are practiſed, deſtroy the true ſpirit, life, 
and power of it, 


3. What an abhorrence ſhould this create in us for 
all the corruptions of true religion, and how carefy] 
ſhould it make us not to revert to thoſe idolatries and 
ſuperſtitions, which mar the beauty, and are abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with the dignity and proſperity of 


it, and which tis the great deſign of God by the oof. 


pel to preſerve us from the infection and infamy of. 
Chriſtianity is, in its original frame, a plain, ſimple, 


unadorned inſtitution, that teaches one God, even the 
father f all, one only mediator between God and man, 


one method of worſhipping God in ſpirit and in truih, 
one way of acceptance and falvation to eternal life, by 
the exerciſe of all worthy affections, and the practice 
of all the virtues of a good life, from this rational 
principle of faith, that God is, and that be is through 
Chriſt a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him, 
It would have been well for the world, had Chriſtians 
been contented with this original ſimplicity, and not 
depraved it by the doctrines and commandments of 
men z nor, under the pretence of ornament and ſplen- 
dor, introduced thoſe foreign adulterous rites, which 


Inſtead of adding to, have obſcured the glory of Chriſ- 


tianity, altered its appearance, and made it rather 


look like a painted, gaudy, impudent proftitute, than 


the pure offspring of heaven, and the chaſte, the 
modeſt, genuine daughter of the God of truth, 
Such is the dreſs it wears in the popiſh church, ſo en- 


tirely is it altered from what it originally was, as that 


the primitive features of it are loſt ; ſo different from 
that fair, innocent, and lovely form, that was pre- 


ſented to his church by the Son of God, as that he 


hath declared and rejected her, as an Harlot and a /or- 


cereſs; fo changed from what Paul, and the apoſtles, 


and many of the primitive confeſſors beheld her, as 
that were they now to ſee her, they would not 1 8 
| 8 the 
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the leaſt knowledge of her, or inſtantly declare her to 
be that paganiſm revived, which their doctrine had 
once extirpated, and wonder at the impudence of the 
men, that ſhould preſume to palm the impoſture 
upon the world, under the ſacred ſhelter of their 2u- 
thority. 

For what have they in common with real Chriſ- 
tianity ? Not the one living and true God of infinite 

rfection, without mixture of weakneſs and folly ; 
fince the God they worſhip is an avowed enemy to 
truth, and that free impartial uſe of our rational 
powers, by which alone the knowledge of it can be 
obtained; requiring the belief of impoſſibilities, and 
the moſt abſurd and palpable contradictions, the re- 
nouncing our reaſon, and the evidence of our ſenſes, 
the rejecting all means of information, and the che- 
riſhing the deepeſt ignorance as the mother of an ac- 
ceptable faith ; is a weak, childiſh, ſuperſtitious being, 
delighted in ſhew and ceremony, in external pomp 
and pageantry, rather than in a rational worſhip and 
ſervice ; diſpleaſed, like the heathen deities, with ce- 
remonial omiſſions, and as eaſily appealed by the re- 
newal and multiplication of them ; 1s a cruel, revenge- 
ful, inexorable being, inſpiring his votaries with a 
fierce, relentleſs, ſavage diſpoſition, ſpiriting them up 
to the moſt iniquitous meaſures of violence and bar- 
barity, and demanding, as the molt acceptable ſacri- 
fices that can be offered him, ſacrifices of men, emi- 
nent for piety, for uſefulneſs, and the moſt amiable 
virtues of human nature; for every great and exce]- 
lent qualification to recommend them to his favour 
and protection. This is not that God, whom I have 
been taught to reverence by the chriſtian doctrine. 
It is a Gad whom I neither acknowledge nor worſhip. 


The God in whom I believe, as a diſciple of Chriſt, 


is the God of truth, a friend to enquiry, the patron 

of wiſdom and knowledge, the father of mercies, the 

author of peace, the lover of righteouſneſs, that com- 

paſſionates himſelf the weakneſs of human _— 
| an 
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and inſpires the ſouls of men, not with that inferna] Th 
witdom, which is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, but with the! 
that better wi/dom which is from above, which is pure, tior 
peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated, full of mer rab 
and good fruits, without partiality and without bypocrif, {ch 
And as I have no common object of worſhip with the tial 
church of Rome, ſo neither have I one common me- and 
dium of worſhipping the one God with them, They ſon 
have lords many, and Divi, gods and mediators many ; 
the chriſtian church knows but one mediator betweey ſuc 


God and man, the man Chriſt Feſus. The chriſtian the 
doctrine is: 1z Chriſt we have redemption through biz ewe 


blood, and that there is no other name given under bea- the 

ven whengby we can be ſaved; with them the virgin blo 

Mary i$eo-redeemer, and by her he himſelf is made Lo 

our _— With them our bleſſed Lord is a me- ſtat 

diator ſubject to his mother; the language of the true 2 

mediator to her acting in this high character, is: do 

Woman, what have T to do with thee? Who is my mo- mc 

ther and my brethren ? Whoſoever ſhall do the will of my did 

father who is in heaven, the ſame is my brother, and iſ- to 

ter and mother. Their mediator is in heaven and earth, are 

and preſent at innumerable places at once; not ſo the aſl 

mediator of the church, whom Peter declares the hea- de: 

vens muſt receive until the times of reſtitution of all things. an 

Their mediator is created by a prieſt ; that of Chriſ- thi 

tians, the Son of the living God. Theirs frequently ſta 

created; ours, once born of the virgin Mary. Theirs cet 

crowded into a wafer, ſoul, body, and divinity all to- ge 

gether; ours, ſeated on the right hand of glory, and th 

perpetually inveſted with he form of God. Their me- foi 

diator is eaten, digeſted, turned partly into the ſub- ch 

ſtance of their own bodies, and the remainder caſt into by 

the draught; a doctrine that a real Chriſtian can't cl: 

ii think of without ſhuddering, nor mention without ab- m 
Il horrence of ſo ſtupid an impiety. _ | TM 
9 And as we have neither object nor medium of wor- B 
i} ſhip common with thoſe of the Romiſb church, ſo nei- a 
| ther have we one rule of faith in common with them, cl 


& 


— . — 
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Their rule of faith is made up of the deciſions of fa- 


thers, ſaints, councils, vagrant and uncertain tradi- 
tions, ſchool-men, monks, friars, popes; an admi- 
rable medley this, to extract an uniform conſiſtent 
ſcheme of principles from; but the faith of Chriſ- 


tians is ſolely built upon the foundation of the apoſtles 


and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf being the chief corner 
one. | 
# And agreeable to theſe infinitely different rules, 
ſuch are the doctrines they reſpectively dictate, By 
their doctrine there are ſeven ſacraments ; by ours but 
two, By theirs, in the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 
there is truly, really, and ſubſtantially the body and 
blood, together with the ſoul and divinity of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and @ conver/ion of the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the wine into the blood of Chriſt; to ours, this 
doctrine is wholly unknown, and we look on it as a 
monſter, compoſed of ignorance, abſurdity, contra- 
diction, and impiety. By theirs, there is a purgatory 
to cleanſe away the ſins of the dead, and the ſouls that 

are detained there are relieved by the ſuffrages and 
aſſiſtance of the faithful here ; by ours, the ſtate of the 
dead is immutably fixed, no prayers for them are of 
any efficacy, and according to their characters, when 
they leave this world, ſuch will be their judgment and 
ſtate hereafter. By theirs, the departed ſaints inter- 


ceed with God for us; by ours, neither ſaints nor an- 


oels ſhare in this honour, which is reſerved ſolely to 
the one mediator Jeſus Chriſt. By theirs, indulgences 
for men's crimes are the heavenly treaſures of the 
church, which the prieſts may diſpenſe for money; 
by ours, the remiſſion of the puniſhment of ſins is de- 
clared to be the prerogative of God. By theirs, men 
may merit eternal life; by ours we are ordered, when 
we have done all, to own ourſelves unprofitable ſervants, 


By theirs, matrimony is condemned and forbidden, to 
a great part of mankind ; by ours, marriage is de- 


Clared to be honourable in all. By theirs, meats * 
CN God 
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God hath created to be received with thankſyiving, of 
them which believe and know the truth, are commanded 
to be abſtained from; by ours, the prohibition of 
marriage, and eating fuch meats, is expreſly attributed 
to men that have departed from the faith, who ſpeak lyes 
in bypocriſy, having their conſcience ſeared with an hot 
iron. By theirs, the pope is perpetual viſible head of 
the church; and by ours, Chriſt zs the ſole head over. 
all things to it, which is his body, the fulneſs of him that” 
 Filleth all in all. r 
And as we have thus no common faith with them, 
ſo neither have we any common method and form of 
worſhip. They venerate, invocate, and worſhip an- 
gels and nts, adore relicts, croſſes, wafers, images, 
pictures, monks and friars; objects of adoration more 
numerous than were ever preſcribed by the pagan 
theology. They perpetually offer up to God, as they 
pretend, Chriſt himſelf, as a true proper propitiatory 
ſacrifice for the living and the dead. Their Euchariſt 
is a maimed imperfect one, defective in an eſſential 
part of it, and wholly changed from the original in- 
tention and purpoſe of its inſtitution. But the ge- 
nuine chriſtian church allows no worſhip or veneration 
of ſaints and angels, worſhips the Lord God only, in 
the name of the one interceſſor Jeſus Chriſt, is taught 
to eſteem all idols and images as vanities, and to ab- 
hor them as impurities, and the adoration of them as 
prophane and impious, looks upon the reverence paid 
to dead bodies and relicts as a mean and ſordid ſu- 
, perfticion, offers up no ſacrifices to God but prayer and 
praiſe,” and the like rational and ſpiritual oblations, 
celebrates plain, fimple, unadorned facraments, and 
in the perfection in which the Saviour of the world 
inſtituted them, and rejects all the cumbrous loads, 
the ſplendid fopperies, and lucrative follies of their 


ſuperſtitions, as corruptions of the worſhip of Jeſus 1 
Chriſt, as deſecrations of its purity, inconſiſtent with 
the nature of Chriſtianity, and even deſtructive of the . 


great intention of it. And can theſe enormous cor- 
& | ruptions 


ruptions of the religion of Chriſt, in all the eſſential | 
views and parts of it, ever be conſidered without the 
deepeſt concern, the warmeſt indignation, and the 
molt fixed abhorrence ? Shall any in theſe nations, 
whom God hath redeemed from them, whom he hath 
again and again almoſt miraculouſly preſerved from 
being afreſh brought under the infamous intolerable 


yoke of them, ſhall any of us loſe the ſenſe of the 


_ greatneſs of our deliverance, cheriſh a ſingle thought 
tavourable to theſe impious ſuperſtitions, and lend our 
own aſſiſtance to the reſtoration of them? 

What, ſhall a free-born nation covet a prince, that 


is a ſlave and a tool to his prieſt, tutored by the ora- 


cle, and in the ſeat of idolatry, and bred up in the 
very fink of ſuperſtition, corruption and iniquity; 
that hath ſucked in ſanguinary principles with his 
milk, whoſe mind is enflamed by the furies of bigotry, 
diſappointment, and revenge, who is well verſed in all 
the Talian arts of fraud, diſſimulation, perfidy, and 
perſecution ? Whoſe grandfather was a confeſſor for 
the doctrine of Rome; whole father hath been fed by 
her bounty, and found an aſylum in her boſom ; 
whoſe brother wears the very. colour, by which the 
ſpirit of God diſtinguiſhes her, as hat great whore, 
with whom the kings of the earth have committed forni- 
cation, and is a purpled ſon of this indulgent mother ; 
and who himſelf is too great a bigot to her doctrine and 
diſcipline, ever to pretend the leaſt favourable regard 
to the proteſtant religion, or to take one ſtep, or make 
the moſt diſtant advance towards reconciling himſelf 


with the eſtabliſhed churches of Great Britain? This 


may pals for ought that I know, as an argument of his 
ſincerity in the Romiſb faith; but I am ſure it is a 
dreadful ſpecimen of what is to be expected from him, 
if ever theſe nations ſhould be diſtracted enough to ad- 
mit him, or Almighty God fo far deſert us, as to 
ſuffer him to be impoſed on us; ſince if the proſpect 
of a crown and kingdom will not bend and ſoften him 


into fair promiſes, and flattering methods of diſſimu- 
| lation, 
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lation, to deceive thoſe whom it was his intereſt to ſe. 
cure; no meaſures can be expected to be kept by him, 
ſhould he ever get poſſeſſion of the dignity and power 
he aims at, nor any meaſures: to be left untried, that 
the zeal of his heart, and the policies of his church 
ſhall prompt him to make uſe of, to ſupport and pro- 
Pagate her doctrine and worſhip. And is not ſuch a 
dreadful proſpect enough to alarm and terrify us? 
Shall we ſeek our own ruin, and invite our change? 
Shall we be principals or acceſſories in the ſacrifice of 
the proteſtant religion? Shall we tamely ſurrender the 
liberty of our conſciences and judgments ? ſhall we 
invite the errors we have baniſhed to reſume their do- 
minion, the idolatries we have been purged from once 
more to defile our churches, and the ſuperſtitions we 
have caſt out with contempt, with all their various 
miniſters and tools, to reſettle quiet and unmoleſted 
in the midſt of us? What, ſhall we thus become the 
prey, the property, the ſcorn, the inſult of lordhy 
Prieſts, pampered monks, ignorant zealots, and 
atheiſtical politicians, that piouſly thirſt after the good 
things of this land, want to revel in our palaces, and 
divide amongſt themſelvs our faireſt patrimonies and 
eſtates? O God, preſerve us from this complicated 
ſubſtantial ruin, and ſuffer not the inhabitants of thefe 
lands madly to fall into, or favour thoſe methods, 
that muſt ſooner or later introduce it ! 
But it may be ſaid : what occaſion for all this pa- 
"nick ? Whence doth it follow, that the reſtoration of 
The unfortunate exile muſt be attended with the de- 
ſtruction of the proteſtant religion? Contented with 
the profeſſion of his own, the eſtabliſhment of the 
national ſhall remain under him firm and unalterable. 
Beware, Britons, of this deluſion. If you are de- 
ceived by it, you are undone; and if once you are ſo 
abandoned to all common ſenſe, as to make the ex- 
periment, nothing but a miracle, which God ſeldom 
works for fools, can prevent your abſolute deſtruction. 
Tour enemies deſire and aſk no more. Suffer me to 
I | guard 


guard you againſt this fatal experiment, and ob- 


” 


lerve, 


IV. That this maxim of my text, all people will 
walk, every one in the name of his God, ſhews the abſo- 
lute folly of the imagination, that the proteſtant reli- 
gion and liberties can ever be ſafe, under the govern- 
ment of an arbitrary, popiſh, idolatrous prince. He 
may promiſe you ſecurity, but he will and muſt de- 


ceive you. And this will demonſttatively appear from 


the following conſiderations. 


1. All thoſe of the Romiſo communion have the 
ſame common attachments to their errors, idols, and 
ſuperſtitions, that the Gentiles themſelves had to the 
falſe religions that prevailed amongſt them, and the 
ſame cauſes to render them warm, zealous, and furious 
in the defence and propagation of them. They are kept 
in a ſtate of the moſt ſhameful ignorance, and princes 


and people prohibited from having recourſe to the ora- 


cles of God, and reading thoſe ſacred writings, from 
whence only the nature of Chriſtianity can be under- 
ſtood ; and ſeverer puniſhments, and more exquiſite 
penalties are exerciſed on thoſe, who preſume to ſearch 
the ſcriptures, than on robbery, adultery, murder, and 


the moſt enormous crimes, that can be poſſibly com- 


mitted by the moſt profligate and infamous amongſt 
mankind. They are permitted the uſe of no kind of 
writings, but ſuch as have paſſed the review cf thoſe, 
who are to live by their ignorance and deception ; 


ſuch as they diſapprove are condemned to the flames, 
and ſuch as are permitted to appear in publick, firſt 


garbled and purged, if there be need, that nothing 
may appear to undeceive them, or raiſe in them, any 
doubts or ſcrupies whatſoever. So that the ſame utter 
ignorance, that ſo long defended the fortreſs of pagan 
ſuperſtition, is to this day the bulwark and ſecurity 
of the popiſh. And herein there is no difference be- 


tween the higheſt and loweſt orders of men. And ſo 


- a 


deſpe- 
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rately and ingloriouſly are they ſunk into ſtupidity, 


and ſo firmly fixed in ignorance, that their foundation- 


principle is, to reſign their underſtanding, to renounce 
the liberty of private judgment, to take their religion, 
as the moſt expeditious method, wholly upon truſt, 
and in all things to believe and act as their ſpiritua] 
directors order and command them. The errors they 
have embraced, and the ſuperſtitions they have been 
taught to practiſe, they are made to believe have been 
eſtabliſhed by apoſtolick authority, miracles, viſions, 
revelations, and the infallible inſpiration of the ſpirit 
of God, conveyed to popes, as the ſucceſſors of Peter, 
and councils as repreſentatives of the catholick and 
apoſtolick church. And upon this account tneir fears 
encreaſe their bigotry, the terror of being damned if 
they doubt makes them wholeſale believers, and the 
apprehenſion of being cut off as ſchiſmaticks and here- 


ticks from the church renders them obſtinately tena- | 


cious of all her dictates, and the ſworn enemies of 
thoſe who oppoſe them. They are told, and they 
believe it, that all theſe corruptions have the ſanction 
of the moſt venerable antiquity, and are the real ap- 
pointments of the firſt founders, the martyrs, and con- 
feſſors for the Chriftian faith. They conſider them 
as embraced by their forefathers, and deſcending down 
to them from a long train of anceſtors. They ſee 
powerful, rich and polite nations receive and ſubmit 
to them; princes and nobles encourage and ſupport 
them ; and men of wit, experience, and learning, all 
complying with them. They are captivated by the 
decorations of their churches, the purple and ſplendid 
veſtments of their prieſts, the pomp and pageantry of 
their ceremonies, and can't kin themſelves, but 
that what ſo pleaſes their fancy muſt be as acceptable 


to God, and that what they count the beauty of holineſs 
mult equally be ſo in his eſteem, They obſerve their 


princes live in grandeur, have often victory over their 


enemies, and ſecurely oppreſs thoſe of different reli- 
gions; that their people enjoy all kind of earthly 


proſperity 


\ 
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proſperity ; that peculiarly happy incidents have ſome- 


times cloſe followed upon the practice of ſome very 


ſolemn ſuperſtitions, both in publick and private life; 
whilſt they have been taught to impure all national 
calamities to thoſe opinions and practices, which their 
leaders have condemned as impious and falſe. Thoſe 
who have had the courage to avow the genuine prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity, in oppoſition to the common 
corruptions, have been frequently, in former times, 
men in the lower ſtations of life; and as ſuch held in 
ſovereign contempt ; they have been the objects of the 
general odium and hatred, perſecuted by all the me- 
thods of cruelty, loaded with the imputation of the 
moſt execrable crimes, and painted in the blackeſt co- 
lours, that by rendring their perſons the abhorrence 
of mankind; they may excite as general a deteſtation 
of their principles. And this they often do, by miſ- 
repreſenting theſe principles as abſurd and impious, or 
fixing on them opinions they never taught, deſtructive 
of piety; tending to ſedition, leading to conſpiracies 
and dangerous combinations, - inconſiſtent with ſocial 
peace, derogatory to the honour of princes, dange- 
rous to their government, and ſubverſive of the unity, 
ſettlement, ſafety and intereſt of their kingdoms. 
Yea their very virtues have been frequently made their 
crimes, and their not daring to fall in with the cuſ- 
tomary vices of the times they lived in, hath been con- 
ſtrued into a ſuſpicion of hereſy and ſchiſm, and re- 
preſented to the kings and princes of the earth as a 
criminal ſingularity, that reproaches the manners of 
mankind, and as therefore unworthy their countenance 
and toleration. Add to this, that popery is a reli- 
gion peculiarly ſuited to the views of arbitrary princes, 
and the beſt adapted that can be to procure and eſta- 
bliſh them in the poſſeſſion of a deſpotick and uncon- 
troulable authority. As the conſciences gf the people 
are in cuſtody of the prieſt, the prieſt is a ſervant and 
miniſter of the prince, and in order to ſecure his ſpi- 
ritual tyranny, becomes the inſtrument and tool to 

Vel. II. 9939 introduce 
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introduce andeſtabliſh a temporal one; and by apply- 


ing all the arts and powers of ſuperſtition to eradicate 
the ſeeds and ſentiments of liberty out of the breaſts 


of men, makes them ſlaves by principle and inclina- 


tion, and binds. them down under the fetters of an 
eternal vaſſalage. Beſides, it is an inſtitution ex- 
tremly convenient for ſinners of the higheſt and loweſt 
rank, in which they can have abſolution without re- 
pentance, indulgence for all ſins paſt, preſent and to 
come, and therefore without any neceſlity of amend. 
ment ; in which, zeal for ceremonies is ſubſtituted in 
the room of piety, and penance and ſatisfaction void 
the obligations of habitual virtue; in which, men 
may find merits ſufficient for their ſafety, who have 
little moral excellency of their own, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially, who have power, wealth and honours to beſtow, 
may purchaſe by theſe grants a ſure immunity from 
all the puniſhments of a future life; or if the grace 
ſhould not reach thus far, from all but the temporary 
ones of an intermediate ſtate, and have even theſe 
* "ſhortened and mitigated by the maſſes, offerings, and 
prayers of the living. Oh comfortable expedients 
theſe, in the room of Chriſtian piety and goodneſs, 
to reconcile” vice and happineſs in ſpite of their repug- 
nant natures, and to ſecure ſinners of that ſalvation, 
from which the nature of things, and the conſtitution 
of the eternal God hath, by an immutable decree, for 
ever excluded them] Now, upon a view of all theſe 
powerful prejudices that retain men in the tents of 
popery, and render them firm by inclination and in- 
tereſt, fear and hope, principle and policy, in their 
profeſſion of it and zeal for it, and by neceſſary con- 
ſequence. fill them with contempt, hatred and abhor- 
rence of the contrary doctrines of the proteſtant cauſe; 
can any man of common ſenſe ever induce himſelf to 
believe, that a popiſn prince can ever harbour an in- 
clination to maintain a religion, that he never conſi- 
ders but with deteſtation, or can ever in reality be- 
come a defender f that fai!h, which he eſteems as an 
92 | SYS: | impious 
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impious hereſy, or will ever fail to countenance and 
promote his own religion, which he looks upon as the 
only true one, in which he finds his intereſt, and the 
encouragement of which he muſt eſteem his higheſt 
merit and glory? The ſame cauſes will, if not over- 
powered by a ſuperior force, ever produce the ſame 
effects; and if the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm kept their 
round for ſo many ages, under the ſhadow and pro- 
tection of theſe very prejudices, and engaged all the 
kings and princes and governments of the earth, with 
all their influence and power, to ſupport them, ſo that 
nothing could induce them to change their gods, which 
yet were no gods, nor renounce their ſuperſtitions, tho? 
impious and inhuman ; it is not to be expected, it is the 
height of abſurdity to imagine, that thoſe of the Ro- 
miſh church will, under the weight of all the ſame 
prejudices, give up their gods and ceremonies, and 
ever ſuffer another religion to proſper that is injurious 
to the intereſt, and irreconcileable with the proſperity 
of their own. The different gods of the Pagans were 
all of them ſociable in their nature, and therefore did 
not ſcruple to reſide in the ſame temples, to be 
honoured on the ſame altars, and quietly to tolerate 
each others prieſts, adorers, ſacrifices and ceremonies, 
But proteſtantiſm and popery are abſolutely and im- 
mutably irreconcilable, and in their nature deſtructive 
of each other; and it is impoſſible that either can 
flouriſh in any kingdom, but to the diminution, 
weakening, and gradual deſtruction of the other. 
And therefore the ſuppoſition, that a popiſh prince 
will preſerve and protect the religion of a proteſtant 
nation, is the ſame abſurdity as to ſuppoſe, that a 
prince with power in his hand will protect the rival. 
that would dethrone him, and exert his authority for 
the ſuppreſſion of his own religion, which he believes 
himſelf under a thouſand the moſt ſacred obligations 
to preſerve unhurt and inviolable. But ſuppoſing for 
once, there ſhould be a popiſh prince, that had reſo- 
| d 2 lution 


and excluded from the endearments that ariſe out of 
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lution and prudence enough to ſurmount theſe prejul 
dices, yet I would obſerve farther, : 


2. That there are other more powerful conſidera. 
tions yet, that render it impoſſible for the proteſtant 
religion to be ſafe under a popiſh prince and govern- 
ment, and put it abſolutely out of the power of ſuch 
a prince, if his inclinations were to do it, to give it 
any protection, countenance, or toleration. The Ro- 
man religion is in its very frame intolerant, and in the 
whole ſyſtem of it irreconcileable with the being and 
ſufferance of any other inſtitution but itſelf. All its 
clergy are by principle and intereſt avowed enemies to 
liberty, impatient of contradiction, imperious in their 
commands, derive ſanguinary diſpoſitions from their 
holy mother, and by being prohibited from marriage, 


family-relations and ties, want all thoſe tender charities 
and compaſſions, that would moderate and ſoften their 
zeal, and inſpire them with ſentiments of forbearance 
and charity. And accordingly they have entrenched 
their religion with fiery encloſures, and the bulwarks 
they have raiſed to defend it conſiſt of all the penalties 
and puniſhments, that the moſt ſavage cruelty can in- 
vent, and the moſt adamantine heart can put in prac- 
tice. All differences in point of doctrine from their 
own is declared to be hereſy, all hereſy declared tobe 
damnable, and as ſuch worthy to be extirpated from 
the remembrance of mankind. And as the ſureſt 
method of extirpating hereſy is the deſtruction of 
thoſe who maintain it, they have extraordinary and 
ordinary methods of effecting it. The extraordinary 
are wars, cruſadoes, rebellions, conſpiracies, aſſaſſi 
nations and maſſacres ; the ordinary ones, infamy, 
"impriſonment, forfeiture of eſtates, dragooning, hal. 
ters, fires, and the various tortures of an infernal inqui- 
fition, To harbour, favour, encourage and protect 
thoſe who are condemned for it, is as capital as the 
crime itſelf ; and hereby children are obliged to accuk 
and deliver up their parents, parents their children, 
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huſbands and wives each other, princes their ſubjects, 
and ſubjects to renounce their oaths and allegiance to 
their princes. They claim the power of the temporal 
ſword, and make the uſe of it, in the hand of princes, 
to depend on the beck and pleaſure of the prieſt, and 
thus ſubject kings and princes to their defborck and 
arbitrary commands; putting under the ſame ſentence 
of damnation, and aſſigning over to utter deſtruction, 


and the forfeiture of all earthly and heayenly privile- 


ges, barons, counts, marquiſſes, dukes, kings, and 
emperors, who ſhall be by them pronounced hereticks, 
or favourers and encouragers of them. And that 
princes may not be held by the moſt ſolemn ties of 
oaths, or by the moſt ſacred engagements of protec- 
tion to thoſe they haye marked out for deſtruction, 
they have ſolemnly decreed that no faith is to be kept 
with hereticks, and claim the power of diſpenſing with, 
and abſolving them from their oaths. What then 


ſigniſies good nature, compaſſion, tenderneſs, and 


honour in a popiſh prince, when his very religion 

forces him to bo cruel, and relentleſs, and he is taught 

to believe, that the ſuppreſſing all the ſentiments of 
humanity is his duty, and meritorious of ſalvation? 
What ſignify the plaineſt dictates of policy to a prince, 
that is not permitted to follow his own, but the 
warmer dictates of his prieft ? Of what ſtrength can 
the moſt repeated promiſes be to protect the religion 
of a proteſtant nation in one, who thinks himſelf obli- 
ged, under the penalty of eternal damnation, to forget, 
elude and break them. What ſecurity can his oaths 
be, who is ip/o fadto, abſolved from them, and under 
the compulſion of one, who hath his conſcience and 
foul in his keeping, never to regard them? It is not 
therefore in the power of a popiſh prince to protect 
the religion of a proteſtant nation, if he would. He 
1s a perſecutor of it by neceſſity. His enmity to it is 
irreconcileable and mortal. His dignity and ſafety 


here, and his eternal ſalvation hereafter depend upon 


D d 3 his 
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his uſing all his policy, power and authority, to ruin ; 


1 extirpate it. Agreeable to this, 

3. Experience aſſures us of this dreadful truth, that 
pure religion can expect no countenance or ſafety un- 
der the government of idolatrous and ſuperſtitious 
- Tulers. When the Fer princes embraced the reli- 


gion of the neighbouring Gentiles, they ſlew the pro- 


phets of the Lord, and forced his | worſhipers into 
- caves and dungeons. - The'emperors of Rome defended 
their gods' and ſuperſtitions by the butchery of the 


Chriſtians, and inventing every method for their ex- 


tirpation. The humane, the learned, the philoſopher 
Julian, as i it ſeems we muſt call him, was himſelf the 
moſt impiouſiy and childiſhly- ſuperſtitious, and his 

zeal, asta convert to paganiſm, drew him into all the 


moſt artful methods to prevent the ſpread of Chriſtia- 


nity, and to proſely te his empire to the expiring wor- 
ſhip of his idol- gods. Where is the kingdom or na- 
tion, where popiſh princes have had dominion, in 
Which they have not uſed all their power and policy 
to extirpate the proteſtant hereſy, and reconvert their 
ſubjects to the popiſh religiofi,: or deſtroy them, if they 
could not effect it. Amongſt ourſelves, when Queen 
Mary aſcended the throne, ſhe poſitively promiſed the 
men Nef Salfolt, ſhe would leave religion in the ſame ſiale 
he found it, reſerving to herſelf the liberty of -profeſſing 
her own religion; and-afterwards declared in council, 
that ſhe toould uſe no force upon conſcience in affairs of 
religion. But, as theſe promiſes were made with an 
intention never to keep them, how ſoon were they 
forgot, and with what a bloody and furious zeal did 
ſhe proſecute the entire deſtruction of the proteſtant 
cauſe in theſe kingdoms? In the reign of king Char 
I. who was himſelf a proteſtant, "what condeſcenſion 
was there ſhewn to papiſts, what encouragement” and 
protection given them, . thro''the influence of a'popiſh 
queen? Tho' king James II. ſolemnly promiſed zo pre- 
ſerve the government in church and ſtate, as by law eſta- 
6 A and to defend and ſupport the church of England, 
yet 
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the one great meaſure purſued by him, throughout 


he whole of his adminiſtration, was the entire ſub- 


verſion of it, and the reconciliation of his kingdoms 
to the ſee of Rome. The inquiſitions of Spain and 
Portugal, the maſſacre of Paris, and the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz in France, the tragedies i in Pied- 
mont, and the barbarities executed in Hungary, the 
wars, proſcriptions and butcheries in Germany, ancient 


and modern, and the numerous fires that blazed in 


Smithfield, and deſtroyed the Britiſb worthies through- 
out the whole extent of our iſland, are the witneſſes 
I appeal to on this important ſubject, and my vouchers 
for this aſſertion: The liberties aud religion of this na- 
tion can never be ſafe under the government of a popiſh 


prince: And much leſs under the government of one, 


who by principles of gratitude as well as religion, by 
the motives of love as well as fear, muſt think him- 
ſelf obliged to ſeek the intereſt, proſperity and honour 
of that holy ſee, that put a period to the wandrings 
of his father, nouriſhed him in his infancy, gave him 
royal education, expended her revenues forhis ſupport, 


and ſhewed him, throughout the whole of his life, 


the moſt cordial marks of her protection and friendſhip. 
And ſhall Great Britain ever intruſt herſelf to the go- 
vernment of ſuch a prince ? Will ſhe venture her re- 


ligion and liberties into ſuch hands? Shall party-ani- 


moſities and hatreds force any proteſtants among us 
into ſuch deſperate meafures, and to take ſo deep a 
revenge upon themſelves, that they may ſatiate their 
revenge upon their adverſaries ? Forbid it, O God of 
mercy, and lead all amongſt us to know and value 


their own intereſt and er. no 


Vo: Laſtly, Let all of us be duly thankful to God, 

iwka hath brought to the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
and kindly ſettled amongſt us an illuſtrious proteſtant 
family, to preſerve us in all our civil and religious pri- 


vileges and liberties. It ſcarce becomes a private ſtation 


to eee — the male -· adminiſtration of deceaſed 
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princes, or to mark out a whole royal family by 
odious characters and repreſentations. But ſurely it can 
be no crime to ſay, what all our hiſtories relate, that 
theſe were amongſt the principal objects generally pur- 
ſued by the royal houſe of Stewart, the introduction 
and eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, and the protec- 
tion and encouragement of popery. And, as dif- 
enters, we may be forgiven if we ſay, after having 
ſhared ſo liberally of the vours, that throughout 
the whole period of thei? unment, we lived-in an 
almoſt continued ſtate of ecution, having been in 
one reign of that family only, legally exempted from 
the vengeance of the ſevereſt penal laws. And as the 
firſt of it expreſly declared his high diſpleaſure againſt 
us, and the laſt of it cloſed her reign and life by a 
law injurious to us, in the moſt eſſential part of our 
liberties, as men and Chriſtians ; we cannot, as well 
upon our own particular account, as for numerous 


reaſons common to the whole nation, but rejoice on 


this day, which delivered us from all the apprehen- 
ſions and fears that were peculiar to us, and the whole 
nation from the common dread of a popiſh, long diſ- 
appointed, and revengeful ſucceſſor. 5 
His late majeſty wore the faireſt and worthieſt 


the dignity of majeſty and government ; lived greatly 
died univerſally Jamented by his faithful ſubjects, as 
the true friend and father of his county. 


* by * 


His preſent majeſty, what do we not owe him for 
his ſteady adherence to our conſtitution, his impartial 
protection of all in their reſpective rights, his reſolu- 


tion and firmneſs in circum tances of imminent dan- 


ger, his care of us when inſolently invaded by the 
pretender to his threne, his courage at the head of our 
125 „„ ed 7 4 . armies, 


\ 


armies,. his compaſſion to his enemies, and lenity to 
many of them, who did not ſo much as pretend to 
merit it by repentance for their paſt crimes, or the 


promiſe of becoming better ſubjects for the future 


If the cauſes of that unnatural rebellion we are ſo 
lately delivered from the terror of, were enquired into, 
the real ones would be, his majeſty's firm attachment 
to the proteſtant religion, and his generous regard to 
the liberties of all his ſubjects, in not giving encourage- 
ment to any ſpirit of perſecution whatſoever. Other 


- reaſons of diſaffection and ſedition his enemies 


had none, from violent inroads on the conſtitution, 
diſpenſing with our laws, illegal exactions of money, 
arbitrary fines, impriſonments and bodily puniſh- 
ments, keeping up ſtanding armies, without conſent 
of parliament, encouraging ſham plots to draw any 
of his ſubjects into ruin, and laying ſnares to cut them 
off out of private revenge, or as ſtanding in the way 
of more deſperate deſigns on the publick. It is our 
happineſs that we can ay it, even without being ſuſ- 
pected of flattery, that not a ſingle violation of any 
of our laws, nor any one act of injuſtice to perſons in 
ſocial or private life, under his countenance and au- 
thority, can be imputed as a blemiſh to his majeſty's 
reign, or urged in impeachment of his honour and 
Juſtice. As divine providence hath ſupported him on 
the throne, both againſt domeſtick and foreign ene- 
mies, he hath been pointed out as the prince whom 
God delights to honour ;, for he hath given him all his 
defire, and not with-holden from him the requeſts of his 
lips; and as our peace and proſperity is the great aim 
of his adminiſtration, our own intereſt points him out 
asthe prince, that ſhould be highly eſteemed and belo- 
ved by us. And as all that is valuable to us, as men, 
Chriſtians, and proteſtants, depends on the ſecurity of 
his majeſty's government, and the continuance of the 
crown in his royal family, we cannot be indifferent to 
himor them, without being indifferent to our own _ 
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fare, nor unfaithful to them, without betraying and 
.-* ruining ourſelves. © A rr 
And it is no ſmall ſatisfaction to us, and gives us 
no unpleaſing proſpect of futurity, that that illuſtrious 
perſonage, who ſtands ſo near in ſucceſſion to the 1 
crown, hath given the ſtrongeſt proofs of humanity, 
good - nature, and love of liberty; and by ſhining in 
the characters of an huſband, father and friend, hath On 
afforded us the ſtrongeſt ground of hope, that he | 
will equally adorn every public k ſtation, to which, in 
the courſe of providence, he may be advanced. And 
Iatñ ſure yoy will join with me and ſay Amen, when 
I pray: That our moſt diſtant poſterity may enjoy all 
inſtances of happineſs, under the longeſt ſucceſſion of — 
princes in this true royal houſe ; and have encrealing 
reaſons, in the ſecure enjoyment of all the various 
bleſſings of a wiſe, fteady, prudent, juſt and gentle 
government, the-firm eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant 
religion, and the fulleſt poſſeſſion of all their liberties, 
to celebrate like us, with gratitude to God, affection 
to their . ſovereign, and abounding pleaſure in their 
own hearts, to celebrate, I ſay, like us, with the voice 


of joy and gladneſs, The glorious. firſt of Auguſt. 
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DISCOURSE XXL. 


On the: unſearchable Nature of Divine 


Providence. 
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Pſalm xxxvi. 6. 


Thy Judgments are F great Deep. 


find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high 

as heaven, what can'jt thou do? deeper than 
hell, what can'ſt thou know? The meaſure reg ts 
longer than the earth and broader than the ſea *, The 
nature of the divine exiſtence is ſo different from that 
of all other beings, that he muſt neceſſarily be re- 
moved far beyond the comprehenſion of any created 
mind; and as his perfections are infinite, it is impoſſi- 
ble for any finite capacity fully to underſtand them. 
It is reaſonable therefore to expect that ſome part of 
his orks, as well as the diſpenſalions of his providence, 
may for ever remain a ſecret even to the moſt exalted 
of his creatures : what wonder then if we, who pro- 
bably are the loweſt in the rank of intelligent beings, 
ſhould find many difficulties in the divine adminiſ- 
tration, and be often at a loſs to aſſign the reaſons of 
his conduct. After all the diſcoveries of philoſo- 
phy, how many appearances in nature continue to 


Job xi. 7—9. 


0 'R thou by ſearching find out God ? Can. thou 


this 


. 
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this day as myſterious as ever? And the farther we 
purſue our enquiries, the more ſenſibly do we per- 

ceive our own ignorance. But imperfect as our know. 
ledge is of the works of God, it is abundantiy ſuf. 

_ . cient to diſcover to us the perfections of their great 

Author, and to lay a foundation for our reverence, 
truſt and homage. And thus, though we cannot fa- 

thom the divine cour/els, we ſee enough to convince us 
that all his ways are juſt and true, and that every 
event is under the direction of perfect wiſdom and 

goodneſs, MW . 

The pſalm, from whence the words of the text are 
taken, ſets in a ſlrong light the goodneſs and faithful. 
neſs of God, as oppoſed to the wickedneſs and inſin- 
cerity of men; and expreſſes the moſt chearful truſt 
in the care of providence, amidſt the darkeſt ſcenes, 
and when the judgments of God could not but appear 
pal rr og EE 

The word judgment has different ſenſes in ſcripture; 
nor is it eaſy perhaps, exactly to aſcertain the parti- 
cular idea which the pſalmiſt affixed to it in the paſ- 
fage before us: it is certain, however, that it ma 
with great propriety be underſtood of the conduct of 
divine providence in genera}, which, however wiſe 
and good in itſelf, is in many reſpe | | 
inexplicable. And as this is a truth, which though 
readily acknowledged by all is too eaſily forgotten, 
we ſhall make it the ſubject of the following diſcourſe, 
in order to excite in us a more profound reverence for 
the bleſſed God, and diſpoſe us to a more entire and 
chearful ſubmiſſion to his will, pes 

With this view, we ſhal] begin with enquiring in 

what reſpects, and on what accounts, the judgments of 

God, or the diſpenſations of providence, may be called 

a great deep ; after which we ſhall point out the prac- 

tical improvement to be made of the ſubject. 


I. We are to ſhew in what reſpects and on what ac- 
counts, the judgments of God may be ſtiled a great 
| deep. 


pects to us dark and 
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deep. That they are ſo, we have already obſerved ro 
be a neceſſary conſequence of the infinity of the divine 
perfeftions. As his knowledge is unlimited, he 
muſt take in all the events of the moſt diſtant futurity, 
and therefore forms his plan upon this unbounded 
view of things. In like manner his wiſdom enables 
him to diſtinguiſh between the various ſchemes that 
offer themſelves, and will always determine him to 
chuſe the beſt. How complicated ſoever it may be, 
he ſees through all its mazes, and with perfect eaſe 
directs every circumſtance to anſwer his wiſe and gra- 


cious ends; and as he is poſſeſſed of almighty power, 


and univerſal nature is ſubject to his controul, he can 


employ what inſtruments he pleaſes to accomplith his 


deſigns.— On each of theſe accounts, the diſpenſations 


of his providence muſt often appear myſterious to ſuch 


imperfect creatures as we are, whoſe views are ſo con- 
trated, and whoſe powers are ſo limited. The ends 
that are purſued in the divine government, and the 
means by which they are effected, lie equally out of our 
fight. The ultimate end indeed which the Deity pro- 
poles, ſeems (at leaſt as far as we are capable of judg- 
ing) to be the glory of his perfections, conſiſting in 
the communication of happineſs to his creatures ; and 
this cannot but approve itſelf at once to the mind as 
highly rational and excellent. But the various me- 


thods by which this grand deſign is atrained remain a 


ſecret; ſome parts of the divine adminiſtration appear- 
ing quite inconſiſtent with and others quite foreign 
from it. In ſubordination to this, providence is car- 
rying on an infinite variety of ends, many of which 
lie far beyond our reach, and theſe alſo are accom- 
pliſned by means that are to us unſearchable. It is 
but a ſmall part of the divine proceedings that falls 
within our notice; and with reſpect to theſe we are 
Often at a loſs to enter into the reaſons of his con- 
duct: and I may add, that even thoſe diſpenſations, 
in which we are moſt nearly concerned, and which we 


ſeem to underſtand the beſt, may yet have — 
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414 of te unſearchable Nature 


and relations to which we are utter ſtrangers.—Well 
may we ſay then with the apoſtle, How unſcarchable are 


his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out * | 

But that ſo intereſting a truth may make the deeper 
impreſſion on our minds, we ſhall enter more parti- 
cularly into it; and to direct our thoughts on 2 co- 
pious a ſubject, we ſhall endeavour to prove, that in 
the courſe of providence, the moſt important events 
are often produced by means that appear to us either 
mean and inconſiderable, and therefore inadequate to 


the effect; or quite foreign from the end propoſed and 


altogether unconnected with it; or laſtly, directly oppo- 

ite in their nature and tendency. From a careful atten- 
tion to theſe ſeveral particulars it will be evident, that 
the methods of the divine conduct muſt neceſſarily in 
many inſtances appear to us confuſed and intricate, 
and in the words of our text the zudgments of God, 
however wile and good, will ſeem à great deep. 


1. The moſt important events in providence are 
often effected by the moit inconſiderable means, which 
ſeem to us altogether inſufficient to anſwer the end 
propoſed. We uſually judge of the ends by the means : 
if therefore in human affairs, we ſee only weak, incon- 
{iderable agents employed, it immediately ſuggeſts a 
mean and contemptible idea of the effect to be pro- 


duced. Now this way of reaſoning we are too apt to 


apply to the divine proceedings: if he in his infinite 
wiſdom ſees fit to make uſe of weak inſtruments, we 


can hardly allow ourſelves to expect any thing great 


and excellent. The grandeur of the end is concealed 
in the obſcurity of the means. The ſacred hiſtory 
abounds with inſtances of this kind. We ſee amongſt 


the plagues of Egypt ſome of the moſt deſpicable of 


all animals commiſſion'd to ſpread terror and deſola- 
tion throughout the land, and to execute the vengeance 
of God upon a haughty tyrant and a rebellious hard- 


| hearted people. How often did God in the courſe of 
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his 
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his providence raiſe up deliverers for the Mraelites from 
the moſt unexpected quarters, Sometimes a Woman 
was employed to animate their generals, or to cut off 
the hopes of their enemies; and ſometimes a handful 
of men were made to triumph over a mighty hoſt. A 
fling and a ftone in the hand of David proved the de- 
ſtruction of the haughty Phih/tine, who dety'd. the 
armies of the Hraclites. In the ſame view may be 
mentioned the conduct of God towards their great an- 
ceſtor, When Abraham was an hundred years old, 


and his wife was yet childleſs, God declares his purpole 


of making him the father of a great nation, and that 
in him all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed : 
and accordingly, improbable as the event might then 
tem, from his fon Jſaac were deſcended a people nu- 
merous as the ſands on the ſca ſhore ; from him ſprung 
the great Meſſiab, the Saviour of the world. The 
manner in which this illuſtrious perſonage made his 
appearance on earth will ſerve yet tarther to confirm 
what has been aſſerted. Who that had ſeen a helpleſs 
babe lying in a manger, and deſtitute of the accommo- 
dations common to thoſe of the meaneſt rank, would 
have imagined him to have been the deliverer of Hrael, 
the perſon foretold by the prophet as the ſon of David, 
the prince of peace, the deſire of all nations, of whoſe 
kingdom there ſhall be no end? Yet this is he, by 
whom God has accompliſhed the glorious ſcheme of 
our redemption, whom he has exalted at his own right- 
hand, and inveſted with all power in heaven andearth, 


angels, principalities and powers being made ſubject 


to him. Again the inſtruments that were employ- 
ed to propagate the Chriſtian religion in the world 
were likewiſe in themſelves weak and inconſiderable. 
Who could have expected that a few plain fiſhermen, 
deſtitute of all the advantages of learning, or the arts 
of addreſs, and unſupported by the influence of the 
rich or the authority of the great, ſhould have been 
able to withſtand all the policy of ſtateſmen, the elo- 


quence of philoſophers, and the power of kings? The 
| Greeks, 
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' Greeks, who were proud of their wiſdom and learning; 
when they heard the humble doctrine of the croſs, 
deliver'd in ſuch plain and ſimple language, deſpiſed 
it as fooliſpneſß. But in the event it appeared in a 
moſt illuſtrious manner, that the fooliſhneſs of God was 
wier than men, and the weakneſs of God ſtronger than 
men. It appeared that God had choſen the fooliſh things 
of the world to confound the wiſe, and the weak thing, 
of the world to confound the mighty, and baſe things of 
tt world, and things which are deſpiſed, yea, and things 
» Which are not, to bring to nought things which are, 
that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence * Thus the 
one, which was cut out without hands, without any 
human power, encreaſed by degrees, and by the ſecret 
methods of providence, will ſtill encreaſe, till it ſhall 

become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth. 
The ſame obſervation might alſo be extended, to 
all thoſe various changes, whether of a more public or 
private nature, which are produced by ſmall and tri- 
vial incidents. How many inſtances does hiſtory fur: 
niſh, in which princes have been exalted or depoſed, 
the fate of empires has been determined, and the moſt 
important revolutions accompliſhed by ſome circum- 
ſtance, which conſidered apart from its conſequences 
ſeemed quite trifling and inſignificant.— Now, as we 
acknowledge God to be the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
events, who ſetteth up one, and putteth down another, 
who planteth kingdoms, and who deſtroyeth them; 
and as the ſcripture every where aſcribes ſuch effects 
to the divine influence, it will follow, that all thoſe 
incidents by which ſuch effects are produced, how 
caſual ſoever they may ſeem to us, are to be conſi- 
dered as inſtruments in his hand, who by his ſecret in- 
terpoſition over- rules all ſecond cauſes to anſwer his 
deep - laid deſigns. The reaſons for which ſuch incon- 
ſiderable means are employed perhaps it is not for us 
to penetrate : But this at leaſt ſeems evident, that they 
ſerve to ſet in a more ſtriking light the power and 

| 1 Cor. i. 25. 27-9. 88 
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/ Divine Providence. 417 itt 
wiſdom of God, and to diſplay his royal magnificence, . i 
who is abundant in means, as well as excellent in counſel *. —_— 
2. God ſometimes uſes means, which, according to 1 
our narrow views, have no relation to the end propoſedʒ; me 
and muſt therefore of neceſſity render us very im- 0 
proper judges of the deſigns of providence, and 
plunge us into unavoidable miſtakes, when we at- 
tempt to explain the myſteries of the divine con- 
duct, Nor wilt this appear at all improbable, if we 
conſider, that even amongſt our own ſpeices, a per- 
ſon, who; to a natural ſagacity and depth of genius, 
has joined cloſe thought and long experience, will diſ- | 
cover a multitude of connections and relations which 1 
eſcape the generality of mankind. Certainly then, 
that all- perfect being, whoſe underſtanding is infinite. 
may well be ſuppoſed at one view to comprehend in- 
numerable properties and relations of things, which 
lie concealed from the moſt piercing of created minds. 
Now, if this be admitted, it will neceſſarily follow, 
that wherever any means are uſed to accompliſh cer- 
tain ends, the mutual connection of which with each 
other is hid from us, the conduct of providence muſt 
in thoſe inſtances appear dark and unaccountable, 
We ſhall be ready to imagine that no ſettled deſign 
at all is purſued, or one very different from that which 
is really intended. Thus it ſeems to us a myſtery in 
providence, when perſons eminent for piety and vir- 
tue are ſuffered to outlive all their capacity for uſeful- 
neſs and enjoyment, and are only a burden to the- 
ſelves and thoſe about them. It is hard for us to enter 
into the reaſons of ſuch a diſpenſation. Yet far be 
it from us to call in queſtion the wiſdom and equity 
of the divine conduct, and raſhly to affirm that no 
valuable end can be anſwered, becauſe we are not able 
to diſcover it. When the prophet directed the perſon, 
who had loſt the head of his ax in the water, to throw 
a piece of wood into the place where the iron had funk, 
he would probably have loſt the benefit of the miracle 
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418 On the unſearchable Nature 


that was wrought in his favour, if he had found fault 


with the means preſcribed, as having no connection B 
with the end propoſed. And thus if Naaman the Sy- and 
rian had perſiſted in neglecting the prophet's advice to {els, 

waſh in the river Jordan, which he imagined could 4 
have no tendency to perform the cure, he would have acco1 
continued a leper all his days. The ſame remark in th 
might be applied to the blind man, whom our Saviour fore | 
healed by anointing his eyes with clay. And the pro- at' fir 
priety of mentioning theſe facts will be the more rea. light 
dily allowed, when we reflect, that, in the natural chaos 
courſe of things, ſome of the moſt ſovereign medi- world 
cines ſeem to have as little relation to the caſes in which thing 
they are applied, and produce effects, which, if not ductiv 
rendered familiar by experience would be equally ſur- this v 
priſing and unexpected. -All hiſtory abounds with Foſeph 
illuſtrations of the ſame ſubject. Thus, to go no far- in E 

ther than our own country, it is well known, that we MW himſel 


owe the invaluable bleſſing of the reformation to the MW from b 


_ ſolution taken by the prince then upon the throne of I old pa 
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divorcing his queen, though it is certain he was very 
far from intending to introduce all thoſe important 
conſequences which followed upon that ſtep.---To 
the ſame purpoſe might be mentioned that memorable 
ſtory recorded in ſacred writ, of the deſtruction of 
Jericho by the ſound of trumpets and a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion round the walls. In this, indeed, as well as in 
ſome of the other facts referred to above, there was 
an extraordinary and miraculous interpoſition of the 
divine power; but, as theſe means were appointed to 
be 15 in order to the production of the event, they 
may not improperly be conſidered in this connection. 


Theſe, and the like inſtances, then joined with the rea- ¶ Provide! 
ſoning above, may be ſufficient to convince us, that the abilities 
divine being, in the courſe of his providence, does fre- i vicfulne! 


quently employ inſtruments, which ſeem to us altoge- I lives ſee: 
ther unconnected with the end he has in view, and penſatior 
that this method of proceeding muſt render his dil- ¶ may app 
penſations very intricate and myſterious. greateſt 

2 . But W*Pporcur 


But that which ſets in the ſtrongeſt light the depth, 
and at the ſame time the wiſdom of the divine coun- 
ſels, is | | | 

3. That the deſigns of providence are ſometimes 
accompliſhed by means which appear quite oppo/ize 
in their nature and tendency, and from which there- 
fore the contrary effect might be expected. As God 
at firſt created the univerſe out of nothing, cauſed 


light to ariſe out of darkneſs, beauty and order out of 


chaos and confuſion, fo in the government of the 
world, he often makes thoſe events which promiſe no- 
thing but forrow, diſappointment, and miſery, pro- 
ductive of the moſt laſting and ſubſtantial good. Of 
this we have a remarkable inſtance in the ſtory of 
Joſeph. The cruelty of his brethren, and his ſlavery 
in Egypt proved the means not only of advancing 


| himſelf and his family, but of er whole kingdom 


from being laid waſte by famine. Little did the good 
old patriarch imagine what great and kind deſigns 
God was carrying on in his favour, when he cry'd 


out in the bitterneſs of his . ſoul, all theſe things are 


ogainſt me. And thus it is with afflictions in general: 
how formidable ſoever their aſpect, they are intended 
by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs to anſwer the moſt 
gracious ends, to mortity our luſts, to ſubdue our 
paſſions, to ſtrengthen our virtues, 'to raiſe us above 
the world, and train us up for the happineſs of heaven. 
Itis no wonder then, if they are repreſented as flowing 
from the affection and tenderneſs of our heavenly Fa- 


ther, who corrects becauſe he loves, and ſcourgeth every 


ſon whom he receiveth.--- Again, in the courſe of divine 
providence, perſons of eminent piety and diſtinguiſhed 
abilities are ſome s removed in the midſt of their 


uſefulneſs, and pernaps at the very time when their 


lives ſeemed moſt deſirable and important. Such dif- 
penſations are indeed to us dark and myſterious : they 
may appear to our apprehenſions inconſiſtent with the 
greateſt happineſs of thoſe particular perſons, whoſe 
Opportunities for ſervice are thus cut off, or with the 
N Een © intereſt 
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ſels appears, is in over-ruling the vices and paſſions 
of men, to anſwer the great and wiſe deſigns of provi- 
dence. On various occaſions, the wrath of man has 
afforded a tribute of praiſe, and the remainder of that 
wrath has been reſtrained *®. Thus we find David was 
raiſed to the throne by thoſe very ſteps which his ene- 
mies took to deſtroy him. The miſchief which they 
had deviſed againſt him turned upon themſelves, and 
their violent dealing came down upon their own head, 
Innumerable are the methods in which God 7zaketh the 
wiſe in their own craftineſs, and diſappointeth the coun- 
ſels of the froward. How remarkable in this view was 
the deliverance which providence wrought out for 
the Jews by the hand of Mordecai, when the proud 
and malicious Haman had plotted their deſtruction, 
The very means, by which thatambitious man thought 
to have ſecured the ſucceſs of his deſign, were over-ru- 
led to draw down infamy and ruin upon himſelf and his 
family.-----And in like manner, though God may 
bear long with the wicked, and ſuffer him to flouriſh 
like the green bay tree, yet he will at length cut him 
down and deſtroy him as in a moment, and all his 
former proſperity will only ſerve to aggravate his fu- 
ture condemnation.----Agreeably to the ſame general 
lan of the divine adminiſtration, we ſee the enemies 
of the church have been made uſe of to purify and 
"refine it. Thus the perſecutions in the primitive ages 
of Chriſtianity were over-ruled by providence, to 
ſtrengthen the cauſe they were intended to ſubvert, by 
Never was this obſervation more remarkably verified, than in 

the ineffectual attempt of the 5 87 Julian to rebuild the temple 
at Jeryſalem, which only proved in the hands of providence the 
means of its more entire and abſolute deſtruction, and ſerved to ac- 
compliſh more fully thoſe very prophecies, the credit of which he 
hoped by ſuch an undertaking to have overthrown. RD 
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uniting its profeſſors in ſtricter bonds, by ſeparating 
the falſe brethren from the faithful and ſincere, and 


by promoting a ſ pirit of piety, zeal and fortitude; on 


which account it is well known, the J lood of the mar- 
tyrs has been called the ſeed of the church.---Sometimes 
wicked princes have been employed as inſtruments of 
the divine vengeance upon an ungrateful and rebellious 
people. 


time that he had nothing in view, but the gratifying 
his ambition and extending his dominion. This is 
ſtrongly expreſſed by the prophet. /. x. 5---7. O 
Aſſyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the ſtaff in their 
hand, is mine indiguation. I will ſend him againſt an 
hypocritical nation, and againſt the people of my wrath, 
will I give him a charge to take the ſpoil, and to take 
the prey. Howbeit, he meaneth not jo, neither does his 
heart think ſo ; but it is in his heart to deſtroy, and cut 
off nations not a few,---Yea, the infernal ſpirits, as they 
are all ſubject to the divine juriſdiction, ſo they are 
uſed to execute his pleaſure, and all their rage and 
ſubtilty are made ſubſervient to the accompliſhment of 


his wiſe and gracious deſigns. Thus when the great 


enemy of God and man had ſeduced our firſt parents 
from their allegiance, and had thereby introduced ſin 
and death into the creation, the Father of mercies took 
occaſion from thence to difplay in a yet more illuſtrious 
manner, his wiſdom and goodneſs in the recovery of 
mankind by a Mediator, thro* whom life and immorta- 
lity were brought to light, and a proviſion made for 
raiſing the human nature to a much higher degree of 
perfection and happineſs, than that from which it 
fell.---And thus, the rejection of the Meſiab by the 
Jewiſh nation, which ſeemed to threaten the very 
exiſtence of Chriſtianity, proved, as the apoſtle obſerves, 
the means of ſpreading it amongſt the Gentiles, as well 
as of increaſing its evidence to all ſucceeding ages: to 
which we may add, upon the authority- of the fame 
apoſtle, that bringing in Ow of the Gentiles _— 


Such was Nebuchadnezzar, whom God ap- 
pointed as the ſcourge of Judah and Tyre, at the ſame 
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of diſguſting and exaſperating the Fews as formerly, 
ſhall at length excite in them an earneſt deſire of being 
admitted to the ſame privileges; and ſo all Tſrael Tha) 


Be ſaved *.---Finally, we may reſt aſſured, that all 


evil, both natural and moral, ſhall in the end be over- 
ruled, to anſwer ſome great and wiſe purpoſes in the 
divine government; nor is the weaknels of our under- 
ſtandings, which are unable to conceive how this can 
be accompliſhed, the leaſt objection againſt the truth 
of the aſſertion. This ought to ſatisty us, that the 
Supreme Judge will certainly do that which is right, 
though the reaſons of his conduct may not always lie 
within our reach, and his judgments may be to us in 
many reſpects an unfathomable deep. 

Thus have we attempted, as our feeble capacities 
would admit, to ſurvey the grandeur of the divine 
counſels, and humbly to enquire into the methods of 
his diſpenſations. It is indeed but a very imperfect 
view we are able to take of ſo boundleſs a proſpect; 
but we have ſeen enough to excite our reverence and 


aſtoniſhment. Let us then ſeriouſly lay theſe things 


to heart, and conſider, 
II. What improvement it becomes us to make of ſo 
awful a ſubject. 0 


1. In the firſt place, let us learn to think and ſpeak 
with reverence of the ways of God. It is natural for 


the mind to give a free ſcope to its enquiries, and it is 


too apt to imagine itſelf equal to every ſubject that 
comes under conſideration. Hence it follows, when 
any difficulty ariſes which we cannot unravel, we eaſily 


conclude that it muſt be utterly inexplicable, inſtead 


of charging it to the account of our own ignorance 
and imperfection. It highly concerns us to beware 
that we are not guilty of the ſame preſumption in our 
reaſonings upon the nature and conduct of the bleſſed 
God. It is of importance indeed that we form ra- 


1 tional 
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tional ideas of his being and providence, as far as our 
practice is concerned ; and for this we have ſufficient 
light from reaſon and revelation. But it does not be- 
come us to indulge a vain curioſity in prying into things 
which our Creator has thought fir to conceal. Let 
us be contented with that portion of knowledge which 
is aſſigned us, and not impiouſly with to be wiſe above 
that which is written; remembring that ſecret things be- 
long to God, and thoſe which are revealed to us and our 
children. It is not for us earth - born creatures, who 
are but of yefterday, and know nothing, to take upon us 
the government of the world, and preſume to direct 
the Judge of the whole earth. Shall mortal man be 
more juſt than God? Shall man be wiſer than his Maker ? 
Who is there in the whole compaſs of created nature, 
who hath perfectly known the mind of the Lord, or, 
being his counſellor, hath taught him ? The part we 
ſee of the works and ways of God is ſo exceeding 
little in compariſon of the whole, and our faculties 
ſo inconceivably weak and limited, when compared 
with the divine mind, which is infinite, that it argues 
the height of preſumption and folly in us to find fault 
with his ſchemes, or cenſure any of his proceedings. 
From what we are able to diſcover of the diſpenſa- 


tions of providence, we have the utmoſt reaſon to 


conclude, that perfect wiſdom and goodneſs are at 
the head of the univerſe; many difficulties will indeed 
ariſe as to the particular method of the divine admi- 
niſtration; hut theſe can never be reaſonably admitted 
as a ſufficient objection againſt the equity of his go- 
vernment, ſince they may ſo fairly be reſolved into 
our own Ignorance. From the view we have already 
taken, it is evident, not only that there may, but 


there neceſſarily muſt be, many things myſterious in 


the conduct of providence, and that it is impoſſible 
in the nature of things for us to enter into all the rea- 


fons of his procedures. 


This obſervation may be applied to thoſe objections 
that haye been ſo often and ſo warmly urged againſt 
Ee4 the 
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424 On the unſearchable Nature 
thetruthof Chriſtianity, from its imperfect propagation 
in the world, and from the particular kind or degree 
of evidence attending it. Theſe and the like difficul- 
ties are plainly founded in our ignorance. We are 
utterly incapable of judging what would have been 
wileſt and: belt upon the whole; becauſe we are fo 
_ imperfectly acquaiated with the ſchemes. of provi- 
dence 3 and for ought we know, thoſe very things, 
which we are apt to look upon as objections to the 
divine authority of this revelation, would, if we tho- 
roughly underſtood the whole deſign, appear beautiful 
and eſſential parts of the plan, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for accompliſhing the end propoſed. f 

Let us learn then to be humble and modeſt in our 
enquiries and realonings on theſe ſubjects, not raſhly 
pronouncing concerning our Maker what is fit or un- 
fat for him to do, not murmuring at any of his ap- 
pointments, or calling in queſtion the juſtice of his 
diſpenſations; but, from a deep ſenſe of the weakneſs 
of our underſtandings, let us with ſilent reverence, 
acknowledge and adore the infinite wiſdom of God, 
whole ways are unlearchable, and whole judgments 
are a great deep. 8 5 | 


2. We may learn not to be too haſty in forming 
our judgmentsof perſon's characters from their outward 
circumſtances.” We have ſhewn, in the former part of 
this diſcourſe, that the conduct of providence towards 
His creatures in particular inſtances, is often very differ- 
ent from what we might expect. According to our 
narrow views, the righteous ſhould be indulged with 
uninterrupted proſperity and happineſs, while the vi- 
cious part of mankind ſhould be loaded with infamy 
and diſtreſs. Yet we ſee in fact that the reverſe of this 
is frequently the caſe: Nor can we be at a loſs for the 
reaſon of fach a diſpenſation, if we reflect that the 
preſent life is not deſign'd as a ſtate of recompence, but 
of trial : conſequently men are not dealt with in every 
inſtance according to their true character. The 4288 
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of Divine Providence. . ay 


of nature and fortune are for the moſt part diſtributed 


- amongſt the children of men, without any diſtinction. 


The 1un ſhines upon the evi as well as the good, and 
the rain deſcends on the ju/# and the unjuſt, and all 
things ſeem to come alike to all. It is a dangerous 
error, therefore, to judge of the moral character of our 
brethren from their external condition in life. This 


was the miſtake which Job's three friends fell into, 


and which was the foundation of thoſe ſevere cenſures 
they caſt upon that excellent man : and indeed it ſeems 
to have been the grand deſign of that book, to ſhew 
the falſhood and unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a concluſion, 
by repreſenting the incomprehenſible majeſty of the 
Divine Being and the unſearchable nature of all his 
works, Nor are there wanting in the ſacred writings 
many inſtances to confirm the truth of this obſervation. 
Who that had ſeen David, when he was reduced to 
ſeek for refuge in the rocks and dens of the wilderneſs, 
could have imagined him to have been the man after 
God's own heart ? Or, on the contrary, had we beheld 
the great Nebuchadnezzar walking in his palace, and 
ſurrounded with all the pomp and ſplendor of the 
Eaſt, could we have believed that he was at that in- 
ſtant the object of the divine diſpleaſure, and that the 
ſentence was even then gone forth againſt him, by 
which he was ſtripped of all his regal magnificence 
and driven amongſt the beaſts? Again, who that 
had ſeen our bleſſed Lord, in the days of his fleſh, de- 
ſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, attended with all the ſinleſs infir- 
mities of human nature, and at laſt numbered with 
tranſgreſſors, and pouring out his ſoul to death on the 
accurſed tree; who that had beheld him in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and had judged only from the external 
appearance, could have thought that he was the only- 
begotten and well- beloved ſon of God, and was at 
that time actually giving the higheſt and nobleſt proof of 
his compleat obedience? Would he not rather have been 
inclined to reflect upon him as one /mitten of God and 
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426 On the ynſearchable Nature 
affliied, and to have branded him as the vileſt of men, 
who ſeemed to be thus abandoned by the Divine Be. 
ing to all the power and rage of his enemies? From 
inſtances like theſe, as well as from what we have ſeen 
of the unſearchable nature of the divine judgments, let 
us learn to correct this miſtaken opinion, not pre. 
ſuming to judge others, and pronounce upon their cha. 
racters from the cireùmſtances of life in which they are 


placed, that we be not judged ourſelves. Rather let us 


wait till this ſcene is cloſed, when the true characters 


of men will be diſcovered, and happineſs or miſery will 
be impartially awarded to each by their final judge. 
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Being as preſiding over the whole, and directing all 


events to anſwer the purpoſes of his providence and 
grace, every uncomfortable thought vaniſhes, and 
the mind of the good man is kept in perfect peace 
amidſt all the ſtorms of life, while it is thus ſtayed on 
God. How hopeleſs ſoever qur caſe, how deplorable 
ſoever our circumſtances, let us not indulge to any 
deſponding thoughts, as if God had forgotten or caſt 
us off; but let us rejoice to think, that while we are 
found in the way of our duty, all theſe things, how 
different ſoever their tendency may now ſeem, ſhall 
under the influence of our heavenly Father ifſue in 
our true happineſs ; and we ſhall ſee abundant reaſon 
to acknowledge that all the judgments of God are right, 
and that in faithfulneſs he affiified us.-----It is natural 
to infer from hence, . 


L 


4. That it becomes us to ſubmit with all chearful- 


neſs to the diſpenſations of providence, and to ac- 


quieſce in all his diſpoſals as perfectly wiſe and good. 
What though to our narrow views they may wear a 
contrary aſpect, are we competent judges of the di- 
vine conduct ? Does it follow, that they have no con- 
nection with our happineſs, becauſe we are unable to 
diſcern it ? Let us remember that the ways of God 
are far above the reach of our finite underſtandings, 
and that he has an infinite variety of means by which he 
can accompliſh his deſigns, of which we cannot form 
the leaſt idea; and let this conſideration produce in us 
a firm reliance on his gracious promiſe, that all ſhall 
have an happy ifſue.-----In the whole catalogue of 
Chriſtian virtues, there is none more ſuited to our 
preſent ſtate, as we are weak, imperfect, and dependent 
creatures, than reſignation to the divine will. As the 
bleſſed God has on every occaſion expreſſed the moſt 
tender concern for our welfare, and has the abſolute 
diſpoſal of all things in his hands, nothing can be more 
reaſonable than that we ſhould commit ourſelves and 
all our intereſts to the care of his prov:dence, in a 
chearful dependence on his faithfulnels and goodneſs. 
nnen We 
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428 On the unſearchable Nature 


We ought to eſteem ourſelves happy that every event 
in which we are concerned is under his direction; and, 
ſecure of this, we ſhould indulge no uneaſineſs or dif. 
content atany of the allotments of providence, nor an 
exceſſive ſolicitude about futurity. But let the lan. 
guage of our bleſſed Saviour be habitually ours, Fa. 
ther, not my will, but thine be done. Such a ſettled 
diſpoſition will have a natural tendency to ſpread x 
ſweet compoſure and ſacred tranquillity over the mind, 
-will do-an honour to our holy religion, and eminently 
fit us for that happier world, where no murmurs or 
complaints are ever heard, but where the moſt entire 
complacency in the divine will prevails through all the 
bleſſed inhabitants. 3 9; 


5. and laſtly, Let us look forwards with'pleaſure to 
that day, when thoſe difficulties which now obſcure the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the divine adminiſtration ſhall 
be removed: Whatever reaſon there may be for a ſilent 
ſabmiſſion to the appointments of providence, and 
how fully ſoever we may be convinced in general of 
the equity of the divine proceedings, many perplex- 
ing difficulties will {till remain, which our utmoſt pe. 
netration cannot clear up: and though theſe ought by 
no means to ſhake our faith in the moral government 
of God, which is eſtabliſhed on fo ſure a foundation, 
yet they will be apt to diſtreſs and embarraſs the mind, 
when it attends to them. What a ſatisfaction then 
is it to be aſſured, that wha? we know not now, we ſhall 
know hereafter ; that the time is coming when we ſhall 
no longer loo as through a glaſs darkly, but with open 
face ſhall behold the glory of God: yea, when we ſhall 


fee even as we are ſeen, and know as we are known. 


Theſe ſublime expreſſions, though perhaps we cannot 
at preſent fully comprehend their meaning, muſt im- 
ply, that when this veil of fleſh is taken away, we 
ſhall ſee in a much clearer and ſtronger light the reaſons 
thoſe diſpenſations of providence which now ſeem moſt 
unaccountable and myſterious. We ſhall then diſco- 
ver the happy conſequences of thoſe trials and afflic- 
i | tions 
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tions with which we were exerciſed, and trace the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God even in the darkeſt 
ſcenes through which we have ever paſſed. 

We ſhall learn that what we here below call adver- 
ſity and proſperity were only different ſtates appointed 
for the diſplay of their peculiargracesand virtues. The 
ſecret ſteps by which the moit important events have 
been conducted will then be revealed, and the glory 
of the divine perfections will probably ſhine brighteſt 
in thoſe parts of his conduct, which once appeared 


molt intricate and obſcure. But it is at the great day, 


that the juſtice and righteouſneſs of the divine govern- 


ment will be diſplayed in its full luſtre. At that 


awful period, the Supreme Judge will unfold thoſe 
myſteries of his counſels which had lain hid from the 
foundation of the world; and, in the preſence of men 
and angels vindicate the honour of his government 
from all the imputations which the weaknels and folly 
of his creatures had caſt upon it. It will then appear, 


that, however clouds and darkneſs might ſurround. 


his throne, it was founded in judgment and equity, 
and that mercy and truth ever went before his face. 
No objections ſhall then remain from the proſperity 
of the wicked and the oppreſſor, or the calamities and 
diſtreſſes of the righteous : the wiſdom of that diſ- 
tribution, (how unequal ſoever it might ſeem) will 
be univerſally acknowledged and adored, and the 


ſtate of all mankind will be fixed according to their 


real character. — Thus will the ſcheme of providence 


towards this world of ours be compleated ; and then 


will all the multitude of the redeemed join together in 


that ſacred ſong of Moſes and the /amb, crying out with 


one accord, great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ! juſt and true are all thy ways, thou King 
of Saints | who ſhall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify 
thy name, for thou only art holy? All nations fhall come 
and worſhip before thee ; for thy judgments are made 
manifeſt *, | 

Rev. xv, 3, 4. 
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DISCOURSE XXII. 
On the General Judgment. 
[ Gx166. ] 
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Acts xvii. 31. 


He has appointed a Day in which he will judge the 
World in Righteouſneſs, by that Man whom he 
bath ordained. 


| HIS paſſage, which aſſerts that God has ap- 
pointed a day when he will paſs a righteous 
ſſentence upon all mankind, by Jeſus Chriſt 
whom he has ordained to be their judge, is a ſum- 
mary of what the ris ee of the New Teſtament 
reveal concerning ajudgment-day.----I enter with awe 
upon this truly awful ſubject; and before God, and 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is to judge the quick and 
the dead, charge it upon myſelf and you, often to 
recollect, as we proceed, that we are to bear a part 
in the ſcene before us 8 
According to the ſcriptures then, all human bein 
live under laws which their Creator has enacted, by 
which he will certainly judge and ſentence them here- 
after, in the perſon of his ſon Jeſus. In order to 
which every human body that dies is to be reſtored 
by the power that reſtored Jeſus, who roſe in earneſt 
of the general reſurrection, and who, to ſpeak in a 
ſtrong figure, is the reſurrection. The body, which 
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On the General Judgment. 431 
it death drops into the earth, riſes increaſed and im- 
proved, as a grain of corn ſprings up into a plentiful 
ear in the time of harveſt. As all men are to be 
judged according to characters formed while ſoul and 
body were together in human life, at the reſurrection 
every man, body and ſoul, ſhall be the very perſon 
he was before death; and at the tribunal of Jeſus, 
receive a righteous ſentence of acquittal or condemna- 
tion, and accordingly go away into everlaſting puniſh= 
ment, or enter upon a bleſſed life eternal. 

In the firſt chapter of the As, you ſee Jeſus leading 
his diſciples to Bethany; and, while he talks with them; 


| received up in a bright cloud, or chariot of fire, into 


heaven. Aſtoniſhment even turned them into ſtatues ; 
but, while they were gazing after him, they were in- 
formed that the ſame Jeſus ſhould one day be ſeen to 
return, and to return in the ſame manner. And 
while he was yet in the form of a ſervant, he gave 
the world a lively picture of his deſcent upon a throne 
of glory, with all the angels of God, to judge the 
aſſembled world ; the race of mankind is no longer 
to increaſe ; the earth itſelf to exiſt no longer; the 
heavens are to paſs away with a great noiſe ; the ele- 
ments are to melt with fervent heat, and univerſal diſ- 
ſolution enſues ; except of mankind, who are to riſe 
immortal, to judgment. 

This ſcene 1s repreſented as coming ſuddenly, like a 
thief in the night, ſurpriſing the inhabitants of the 
world, who ſhall be thinking of far other ſcenes. 


The dead are to be raiſed, the living to be changed 


in the twinkling of an eye; and the earth itſelf flies 


inſtantly away, at the preſence of the deſcending 


Judge. Laws that held the earth in its place, and 


rendered it habitable, ceaſing in a moment, the whole 


globe ruſhes to ruin, leaving behind in the air, being 
who want terreſtrial habitation no longer. a 
Angels, who are to be miniſtring attendants upon 
the judge, prepare and introduce the ſolemnity. Be- 


hold an angel of illuſtrious order, iſſuing down from 
. heaven, 
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and his face as the ſun. 


4322 On the General Judgment. 
heaven, cloithed with a cloud, a rainbow on his head, 
He ſets his right foot on 
the ſea, his left upon the earth, and his legs are ag 
_ pillars of fire, to denote, it may be: the general con- 
flagration. Seven thunders, or all the thunders of 
heaven, utter their voices, for the laſt time. Then 
the angel, lifting up his hand to heaven, ſwears by 
him chat lives for ever and ever, who created heaven, 
earth, and fea, and all that is therein, that there ſhall 
be time (a) no longer. 
L.éet us ſuppoſe this part of the fete to be beheld 
only by the angels; for behold mankind marrying 
and giving in marriage, planning for long and happy 
life ftill ! Now behold heaven's immeaſurable doors 
thrown open by the two mighty angels that have 
guarded the threſhold ever fince the grand apoſtacy ! 
Doors that have never been opened, fince the rebel 
hoſts with their leader, the ſun of the morning, were 
caſt down into thoſe chains of darkneſs, in which they 
have been reſerved to the judgment of this riſing day 
Lo the judge, and all the orders of angels in mo- 
tion to attend him! What a ſhout was there! It was 
the united voice of every angel. All being to proceed 
in the Father's name, the trumpet of God is founded 
by the archangel whoſe high office it is to ſound that 
trumpet ! What an alarm! It was inſtant ! Tr is uni- 
verſal ! The four corners of the earth hear it! All that 
live hear it! Even the dead have heard it, and live! 
The center hears, and forces its fires to every part of 
the ſurface ! The ſtars fall ! The ſun is midnight! On 
a bright throne he comes, behold with all heaven in 
his retinue, he comes! Behold but ah! Nothing 
can behold, nothing bear his preſence ! The heavens 
Gepart like a ſcrowl rolling cl? together ! Every 


(a) Rev. x. 5. BY. n tte ve. 7 zur Le tt, 
the time ¶ all not be yet. But is the period to which he refers al- 


together worthy of the aſtoniſhing ſolemnity with which the angel 


ſwears, and introduces his oath ? O allo is s without an article, 
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mountain and every iſland is moved ! The bond, the 
free, the rich, the great, captains and kings, to r. 
the face of bim that ſitteth on the throne, the wrath 


of the lamb, ruſh beneath tumbling mountains, and 


plunge in flaming rivers ; but neither mountain nor 
flame will devour them, for they are raiſed immortal ; 


and are as little able to fall as to ſtand before the in- 


dignation of the day ! Behold him then, forall muſt be- 
hold ! Even his eye whoſe unthinking hand drove the 
nails at Calvary! Nor heavens nor earth exiſt! Stars and 
ſun are vaniſhed, leſt they ſhould darken the proceſ- 
ſion ! Once the crucifixion of Jeſus, and now his glory 
extinguiſhes the ſun! Lo hell, with what reluctance, 
comes forth for ſentence ! Lo two worlds to be judged, 
and the third an aſſiſtant ſpectator! The tribunal 
ſtands ſtill! The books are opened! Silence is pro- 
claimed !—The judgment begins . Thus we have 
introduced our diſcourſe upon the judgment-day, with 
a ſhadow of thoſe illoſtrious events which ſhall open 
that day. : 

The text, in concurrence with ler parts of the 
ſacred writings, teaches us the certainty of a future 
judgment. Ir is ſet down in the book of God's decrees. 
The judgment day ſhall as ſurely riſe as this morning 
roſe; and in obedience to laws which can no more 
fail to bring it forth than the ſun could this morning 
refuſe to rile at the command of its Creator. 

We are alſo aſſured that but exe day is ordained for 
this final retribution. It is appointed for all men once 
to die, once to be judged, and but once. Every 
man's cauſe ſhall then be heard; but no cauſe ſhall 
obtain a ſecond hearing. The fue will be ſwift and 
final. That fingle, that truly great day ſhall deter- 
mine for ever, the lot of every human being, of every 
fallen angel. Conſequently the judgment will be ge- 
neral and publick. - So general, that, as our text af- 
firms, it includes the whole World? every nation, 
every individual, from him of Eden to his laſt deſcen- 
Cant ; and we muſt add, every infernal. So public, 
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that every individual of mankind, and of evil ſpirits, 


will be judged inthepreſence of all the intelligent beings 
we ever heard of. What an aſſembly ! To call it in- 


numerable is to ſay all that we can, but it is compa- 


ratively, ſaying nothing. 5 
Having made theſe obſervations, our farther diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject will fall under the two following 
heads; 1ſt, We ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate the recti- 
tude. of this judgment; and, 2dly, enquire into the 
reaſons for which it may have been appointed. 


1. We ſhall begin with ſome remarks that may tend 


to illuſtrate the rectitude of this judgment. The 
judge of the earth will do that which is right, and 
that alone. And indeed nothing leſs can be expected, 
if we conſider who is ordained to be judge, and by 
whom he is ordained. The judge ordained his Je/us, the 
head of angelic principalities, and therefore likely to 
prove an upright judge of devils. It is the Creator, Go- 
vernor, and Redeemer of men, and therefore as likely 
to judge our world with juſtice and rectitude. Indeed 
he has given us proof ſufficient of his qualification 
in point of knowledge, by the intimate acquaintance 
which he diſcovered with the human heart in the 
days of his humanity; and one might pronounce the 
moſt charitable man breathing the moſt injurious, in- 
finitely ſooner than ſuſpect, that he who became poor 
to make us rich, ſhould prove an unjuſt judge. Nor 
can it without blaſphemy be imagined that the Father 
ſhould ordain a perſon for executing righteous. judg- 

ment, who could poſſibly defeat his purpoſe. 
See then the Judgedarting his intelligent eye through 
the myriads of mankind, and in an inſtant diſtin- 
guiſhing the evil and the good, whom therefore, in 
his righteous capacity, he preſently commands into 
two claſſes: and ſo accurately jult is the diviſion, 
that not a ſingle ſheep remains amongſt the herd of 

goats. yy 
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8 On the general Judgment. 
But beſides this general diviſion, good and bad 
characters of every kind and degree, will be conſi- 
dered and ſorted by the rule of their reſpective dif- 
ferences. Not that the chief buſineſs of the day will 
be to throw beings into their proper claſſes, which 
omniſcience may do in a moment, but to try charac- 
ters, and prove what they are: now in this proceſs, 
the truth, and that alone ſhall appear; fo that what- 
ever the trial finds characters to be, that they are. 


Conſequently human life muſt be examined, and 


traced to all its motives, What it was, what it ſhould, 
and what 1t might have been, muſt be aſked and an- 
ſwered. 

If one may allude to earthly matters, in this great 
court of equity, the ſubjects of the King eternal Ihall 
be tried by the excellent laws which he publiſned for 
their obſervance. Indeed, in the courſe of the day, 
theſe laws will neceſſarily fall under conſideration, and 
it will appear that they were made ſufficiently public, 
and that their excellence was beyond all reaſonable 
ſuſpicion. So that indeed, reverently ſpeaking, the 
Deity will ſubmit his own diſpenſations to the ani- 
madyerſions of truth and equity; diſpenſations, which 
however adorable, had their ſhare of calumny; but 
they ſhall caſt it off upon the judgment- day. 

The judgment will be juſt to the righteous. That day 
ſhall diſcover even the ſhadow of every good thing, and 
ſubſtantially reward it. The judgment alſo mult be juſt 
to the wicked, It ſhall invent no charge, and in ſad 
truth, there will be little room for invention. But 
Juſtice will then demand—what, alas! they cannor 
preſently pay, and will impriſon them till they can! 
What a thought! Undoubtedly however, even in this 
awful article, the judgment-day will reveal itſelf to be 
juſt, for a revelation of the righteous judgment of God 
is to be expected on that day. 

Different advantages for knowledge and practice 
will have proportionable conſideration. Where but 
2 few ſeeds were ſcattered, the ſower will not expect 
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4346. On the general Judgment. | 
the moſt plentiful harveſt ; the vineyard upon which all 
poſſible pains were beſtowed, and which yet proved 
unfruitful, will be ſeverely treated. The improve- 
ment of ten tajents ſhall never be required of the man 
- who received but five; yet two talents muſt produce 
more than one; and the ſingle talent ſomething. 
It is not unlikely that oppofite characters will be 
confronted; as the reviled and reviler; the cruelt 
of power, and the patience of the injured. Methinks 
one ſees Shimei and David confronted; Shimei curſing 
David, and David crying it may be the Lord hath 
bid Shimet curſe David. See him now oppoſed to 
Saul. Saul is ſhewn as a roaring lion, purſuing him 
from mountain to mountain ; anon the ſleeping lion 
is ſpared by the gentle worthy. Lo, there ſtands the 
mighty extortioner, the devourer of widow's houſes; 
and over-againſ{t him, the multitude which he plun- 
dered. Take particular notice, for you perceive the 
zudge does, of that widow whom he reduced to two 
mites, which yet ſhe conveyed iato the ſacred treaſury. 
See thoſe, who, quitting every earthly poſſeſſion, with 
with a croſs on their ſhoulders, followed Jefus ; and 
ſee the emperors that crucified them ; the latter now, 
have not where to hide their heads, and the former 
are this moment more than emperors. See that 
apoſtle and the governor before whom he reaſoned 
upon the judgment which is now depending. See the 
hand that was once waſhed in vain, and lifted now— 
ah ! at what bar. O Prate! Why didſt thou not 
hold faſt with the queſtion, what evil has he done? 
Sce ſome of thoſe who cried, h:s blood be upon us, and 
our children, and ſee him who prayed, Farher forgive 

them. | +. 
But amidlt all the awful ſeverity that will attend this 
ſolemn proceſs, no reaſonable advantage will be deni- 
ed the criminal. Through this infinite multitude is 


any one preſent who can ſpeak a word in his behalf? 
Nor ſhall ſelf-defence be refuſed. Will he preſume 
to deny the facts with which he ſtands charged? Let 
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D the general Judgment. 437 
him. Behold he attempts---No, he cannot attempt 
ir. Conſcience is witneſs and ſentence. Condemna- 
tion therefore is properly conviction. That the ar- 
raigned will be permitted to ſpeak for themſelves, 
appears in our ſaviour's image of this judgment, where 
he examines the plea of the wicked, and proves its 
invalidity. Nay, if a man ſhall have forgotten any 
favourable circumſtance in his caſe, the judge ſhall 
mention it for him, and oblige him to receive what 
humility would not ſuffer him to hope. When, ſay 
ſay the righteous with ſurpriſe, ſaw we thee in diſtreſs, 
and relieved thee ? Inaſmuch, replies the judge, as 
ye relieved the leaſt of my brethren, ye relieved their 
elder brother. | 

After having taken this general view of the righ- 
teous judgment of God, let us enter into ſome parti- 
culars by which it may be farther illuſtrated. 1ſt. 
Juſtice will be adminiſtred with the utmoſt impar- 
tiality, Reſpect of nations will be entirely out of the 
queſtion, Nzniveh; that repented at the inſtance of 
Jonab, ſhall put to ſhame a people that boaſted of their 
father Abraham, and reſiſted greater preachers than 
Jonah. How will the queen ot Sheba reproach a city 
to which ſhe travelled to learn wiſdom from a mortal 
man, for forcing through its gates and crucifying the 
wiſdom of God! And if Sodom ſhall then condemn 
Capernaum, may not dark India looking out for the 
* put to the bluſh Britain groping at noon- 

ay! 
Nor will there be any reſpects of perſons with the 
The hard- hearted maſter, ſhall be remembred, 
and Lazarus at the gate ſhall not be forgotten. Lords 
of the earth ſhall then ſee revived, rules which with 
them were quite obſolete. To talk of having ſwayed 
ſcepters, and obtained triumphs, will hardly gain the 
hearing. No ſacred profeſſion will in that day be 
found of any avail. The profeſling Chriſtian, who in 
heart and life had proved a /avage, ſhall never ſee his 
name in the lam?'s book of life; but, inſtead of it, there 
| 8 5 Ss OS | ſhall 
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ſhall ſtand the name of ſome gentle Barbarian. To PR 
have ſer at table with Jeſus, caſt out devils in his name, by 
and even to have been his carthly parent, will at that | 
bar ſtand for nothing. If papal Rome expects favour re 
for nominal holinels, infallibility ſhall find its miſ- 1 


take. Whoever call perſecution zeal, zeal godli- juf 
neſs - but let me remember that the book of life is his 
not open to me. 62:00; e vir 
2. The final judgment may, and it is likely that it not 
will, be very circumſtantial and minute; for which tho 
reaſon it will prove a diſcovering judgment. The If i 
{criptures maintain that not only the actions of man- whe 
kind, but every idle word, and the ſecrets of men's ſerv 
hearts, ſhall be brought into judgment; that there is rage 
nothing hid which ſhall not be known. It ſeems there- unn 
fore probable that every human ſcene ſhall come under hay 
examination, Nor 1s it offering any material objec- con. 
tion, to ſay, that upon this ſuppoſition, the world 1 
will be longer in judging than from the creation to the 
that day; for as that which is ſown a ſingle grain, mo 
produces a hundred fold, a moment may then be able tere! 
to recollect the ideas of an age. Indeed it ſhould ſeem char 
almoſt as neceſſary for the whole, as for any part to that 
be brought into judgment; for frequently a circum- ſuch 
ſtance, in itſelf ever ſo inconſiderable, in its connec- * W; 
tions is of the utmoſt moment. And how can it be * eſt 
determined whether this be, or be not, the caſe in D — 
e 


every inſtance, but by knowing the whole? If all what 


ſhall appear juſt what they are, few circumſtances can * 
well be omitted; for towards all good and bad cha- © . 
racters, almoſt every circumſtance contributes ſome- . 77 
thing: eſpecially if there be ſome ſecret thing which | ha 
cCharacteriſes the man, it may depend upon inveſtiga- = pet 
tion, and the molt critical animadverſion, _ h Ky 1 
ife 


3. It will be a merciful judgment. A day of wrath, « thi, 
it muſt be confeſſed, but not of wrath only. Amidit « To 
all the proceedings of this judgment, Jeſus will re- « wh 
member, what he of all beings can never forget, “ inte 

| | mercy 
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mercy. Not only will imperfections be overlooked, 
but ſome of the moſt enormous crimes forgiven; for- 
given, becauſe repented of, while there was place for 
repentance, and ſucceeded by a life of holineſs. The 
mercy of the day will be no other than rectitude; the 
juſtice of God to his promiſes, or to the hopes which 
his promiſes, however made, inkindled in the ſoul of 


virtue. Strictly ſpeaking, the cup of the wicked ſhall 


not have in it every bitter drop that might be there, 
tho *one cannot be ſure that they will taſte the mercy. 
If it were neceſſary yet farther to confirm the truth of 
what has been obſerved under this head, I might oh- 
ſerve that the judge will _— as a man, to encou- 
rage every reaſonable hope of mercy, and to forbid all 
unneceſſary terror. But I muſt content myſelt with 


having juſt hinted a thought which deſerves ample 


conſideration. | | 

Having thus pointed out thoſe particulars in which 
the equity of this judgment will appear, let us now, 
in order to impreſs our minds more deeply with ſo in- 
tereſting a ſubject, ſelect a few of thoſe innumerable 
characters which will then be exhibited. Imagine then 
thar you hear the judge expreſſing himſelf in ſome 
ſuch manner as this. Yonder is the being that 
was once ſtiled a monarch. The greateſt and kind- 
e eſt wiſh he ever formed, was to conquer the world, 
and facrifice it at a ſingle blow; but dreading a world 
* which he had made his enemy, the wretch eſcaped 
by ſuicide. Behold his character in his countenance, 
* which has proclaimed to the whole aſſembly, I am 
the man. Obſerve now a perſon whoſe wealth would 
55 have. purchaſed a kingdom, but who expected to 
e periſha beggar; in apprehenſion of which, heplucked 
„ from me my laſt garment, and impriſoned me for 
life, becauſe incapable of paying him the utmoſt far- 
« thing.” O when, when! exclafMms the accufed. 
To anſwer thee, replies the judge, behold the man 
* whom you thus treated, one of my brethren, whoſe 
v intereſts I conſider as my own,” Can we none of 
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us diſcern e in the perſon whom the judge next 
eddreſſes? ** Were not your parents pious ? Did they 


c not plead with you? Pray and and weep over you? 


« Did you not harden your hearts till you even broke 
« theirs? Did you never read my warning, my in- 
« viting goſpel ? Is this the firſt time you ever heard 
% my. voice ? Behold my hands and my feet | Did 


you not crucify me again, by refuſing the ſalvation 


& I died to procure? Did you not believe things 
“ would come to this iſſue ? But was evidence want- 
< ing? Did you hope, becauſe ſentence againſt you 
Was not immediately pronounced? Can ſuch gratitude 
* hope now? Can you this day ſolicit mercy, which 
“ ſo-long ſolicited you in vain ? If you could, the 
« ears of 1 mercy, like yours of old, are ſealed and will 


* not open. And once be honeſt to your feelings, 


e muſt I not condemn you? Shall 1 tempt all- heaven 
«© to revolt, and hope to be forgiven ? Can I be cruel? 
&Is not the ſentence which I am to paſs, now paſſing 
&« within you?“ Does not one perceive the unhappy 
creature intreating to hear no more? Almoſt aſking 
to be condemned ? Let me repeat the queſtion ; does 
no one here ſee himſelf in the criminal ? 

Attend to this royal character. Lo, it appears that 
he loved, and was the ſervant of his people, exerting 
all his ability! in removing and preventing oppreſſion, 
and multiplying occaſions of felicity, through all his 
dominions ! With what eagerneſs his ſubjects witneſs 
for him! Lo, whole kingdoms applaud him, for 
_cruſhing their tyrants! And Jo, inſtances enough to 
demonſtrate that the glory of doing good was his only 
motive | ** And bear witneſs, cries the Judge, bear 
« witneſs all who behold, this is the prince whom I 
* honour, whom my father honours !” And now, as 
never before, does the prince feel his glory. Now the 
man 18 a king. The next is one, whoſe poſſeſſions 
were ſuch as no luxury could have exhauſted, but who 
reliſted the ſolicitations of luxury. A debauched no- 
bility, by every ſtratagery, ſtrove to win him; be 
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On the general Tudgments 44.1. 
reſolved not to be won, and reſolution was victory. 
His hand was true to his heart, always open; and 


his ſubſtance increaſed, not becauſe it was hoarded, 


but becauſe it was ſcattered. Behold what crowds of 
widows, orphans, priſoners, and ſorrowers of all forts 
ſurround, and call him their father! What ſays the 
judge? Well done, good and faithful ſervant ; 
« thou haſt been fairhful over a few things, [ will 
« make thee ruler over many things.” 

See now the man of competence, procured by honeſt 
induſtry. It is proved that he might often have 
wronged his neighbour, without diſcovery; but he 
would not, becauſe he loved mankind, venerated his 
conſcience, and feared his God. Some of the profits 
of that labour by which he lived, he beſtowed among 
ſuch as could not live by theis labour. His heart 
was contented, his gratitude was devout, and of his 
two talents he made the utmoſt. Obſerve that poor 
man: who ſhall ſpeak for him? Why ſcarce any body 
knew him. But not Satan yonder can ſpeak againſt 
him. He did, it ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, ſuffer 
from the ſtronger than himſelf, but ever committed 
his cauſe to the Judge, before whom he ſtands, and 


patiently waited tor the deciſion ot this tribunal. And 


where are his oppreſſors? Where he never wiſhed 
them. Will none ſpeak for him ? The Judge ſhall 


do it, Hark! I know thee well. I ſaw has often, 


« when ſeen by no other eye. I heard thy prayers, 

and preſented them where they were accepted, Thy 
« life was a labour of love, but it is not, it ſhall never 
te be forgotten. Before theſe aſſembled worlds, min- 
« ole among my friends, thou bleſſed of my Father.” 

Poor man! Let me be as rich in that day, and from 
henceforth no poverty ſhall hurt me. And here, 
e reſumes the Judge, with infinite complacence in 
&* his countenance, this is the man who wiped the laſt 


« tear from the eye of all mankind.” The humble 
foul would diſclaim the praiſe, but cannot. To 


did, continues Jeſus, you wiſhed to wipe off every 
tear; 
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442 On the general Judgment. 
< tear; and to wiſh with ſincerity and fervour, and 
« to perform, are with the Father the ſame thing,” 
One might inſtance in many other characters, and 
particularly mark with illuſtrious diſtinction; Tſraelites 
indeed, rejoicing ſufferers, the fervently benevolent, 
conquerors of temptation, lovers of enemies, patriots 
and martyrs. As to characters the reverſe of theſe— 
I need not intimate where they ſhall ſtand, | 
Having now enquired into the rectitude of this 
judgment, we proceed, in the ſecond place, to en- 
quire into the reaſons for which it may have been ap. 
porated.---It was erdained by God, and conſequently 
for ſome weighty reaſons. It cannot have been or- 
dained for his own intelligence, for who ſhall inform 
omniſcience ? It cannot have been ordained to give a 
triumph to the Deity, To ſhew a ſmall handful of 
captive rebels, loyal and forgiven ſubjects, can little 
affect ſuch a King as the eternal. And not for his 
own ſake has God appointed a judgment-day, to 
throw the beam of truth upon his own government. 
The ſun illuminates objects not for itſelf, but for the 
eye of mankind. And the clouds of our hemiſphere 
offend not that luminary. _ An' archangel will but 
little regard the cenſure of a peaſant. Now, ſuppoſe 
every being of every ſyſtem applauding the divine 
conduct: ſuppoſe then the reverſe ; and according to 
human apprehenſion, you have ſuppoſed two things; 
they are but one with a being, whole ole felicity is 
ſelf-approbation. Yet, ae D238 


1. The judgment may have been appointed, to put 
an honour upon the Son of God. See Jeſus, inveſted 
with the authority of the Supreme, ſitting in judg- 
ment upon all ſinners; of human or angelic order, 
determining their everlaſting lot, in proportion to the 
merits of their characters, with which he appears as 
intimately acquainted as themſelves. With one voice, 
and that the voice of truth, every ſaint, and holy an- 
gel applauds, and not Satan invents a calumny on 
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On the general Judgment. 443 
the day. Even Jehovah holds himſelf honoured by 
the decifions of the Judge upon his own ways and 
works; and before all worlds, repeats what once was 
heard only by a few ears, his is my beloved Son. See 
indeed the knee of heaven, of earth, of hell in ſome 
ſort, bowing before him, and then doubt, it you can, 
whether the Father decreed this day to put,honour 
upon his Son. The King eternal, foreſeeing a com- 
bination of principalities and powers, themfelves but 
captives, againſt the meaſures which his nature deter- 
mined him to purſue for the felicity of his creatures, 
with an army of heavenly potentates and other holy 
warriors, ſuch. as patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, 
ſent forth a choſen; captain, even the Prince his ſon, 
inacampaign of perhaps ſix thouſand years, ſhould fre- 
quently foilthe confederates; at length, by a total over- 
throw, put an end to the war, and exhibit a triumph, 
leading captivity captive. Or ſuppoſing Jeſus to 
have governed the world from the creation to that 
day, the day was appointed to illuſtrate his admini- 


ſtration, by putting a period to it: to ſhew the laſt 


act of the mighty drama. 


2. A judgment may have been appointed for the 
honour and ſatisfaction of holy beings. With the 
captain of ſalvation ſhall every man triumph, who 
lifted hand or heart in the holy war. We honeſtly 
burn for a good name, from thoſe whoſe approbation 


is true glory, and to be above the cenſure of meaner 


beings. What then will it be to ſtand in that day, 
honoured with the acknowledged friendſhip of every 
good man, of every angel of God? To receive from 


Jeſus the ſalutation of a brother, and a bleſſing ſent 


from the boſom of his Father! While, not a tongue 
of the innumerable wicked beholders ſhall be able to 
move againſt us. To be celebrated by the Judge, 
whom to celebrate were more than ſufficient! To re- 
ceive ſo publick a notification. of the Father's favour--- 


one almoſt faints at the glorious idea; and this like- 
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. On the general Judgment. 
wiſe will be honouring Jeſus, for he enjoys the honour 
of his brethren, more than his brethren enjoy his, 
Nor will angels reckon it among their meaneſt ho. 
nours, to behold the tranſactions of the day, and be 
thanked by the great Redeemer, for their benevolence 
to his brethren. _ 


3- The judgment day was appointed---I was going 
to ſay, for the ſatisfaction of hell. Satan might poſ- 
fibly endeavour to perſuade human beings, to blaſ. 
pheme a power that obliged them to lie down in ever- 


| _ Laſting burnings, without an open equitable trial; but 


while they exiſt, will they never be able to forget a 
day when, if the whole creation of God could have 
offered a 1yllable in their favour, it would have been 
heard. This indeed may prove but a ſad ſatisfaction; 
for, if any thing could let fall a drop of water upon 
the flaming tongues of the wicked, it would, perhaps, 


be che imagination of being wronged by the Deity. 


4. The judgment which we have deſcribed muſt 
let us intirely into one another's characters, by 
preſenting every ſecret circumſtance, and may have 
been appointed to produce a reciprocal frankneſs 
among the acquitted. People who know not one 
another, we term ſtrangers, and without even a perfect 
acquintance, a finiſhed friendſhip is impoſſible. Such 
an acquaintance the judgment will produce among all 
good men, of which the immediate conſequence will 
be ſuch a friendſhip. en 2 
The being aſſociated upon the ſame occaſion, and 
the obſerved ſimilarity of caſe to caſe,” will wonder- 
fully unite the happy. Characters which, while ſeen 
through the ſhade of prejudice, or through ſome other 
ſhade,” were cenſured or ſuſpected, ' when beheld by the 
light of truth, will appear ſo much like ourſelves, that 
even ſelf- love will determine us to careſs them. Nor 
will the grace of that day, whomſoever it ſhall bleſs, 
be thought too extenſive by beings themſelves happy 
through abounding grace. That all were ſinners, and 
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are 12 forgiven and holy, will produce ſuch a glow of 
mutual benevolence as will form the bleſted into one 
body, and of that body be the very ſoul. An afſem- 
bly, of which every being may judge what every 
other wiſhes him, by examining his own wiſhes for 
every other, nay, by, examining his own wiſhes for 
himſelf. A confidence to which no language, no 
idea can be juſt· But how to deſcribe it! An aſſem- 
bly worthy to enter heaven, and waiting with rapture 
the ſentence that ſhall diſmiſs them thither. But 


let them firſt attend to a different ſentence: by the face 


of the Judge, and that riſing left hand, yet riſing 


with reluctance, the awful moment approaches Ob- 


ſerve the commotion of that multitude ! For what 


are their apprehenſions! But lo, one like a deputed ſup- 
plicant! A deputed ſupplicant it is! What can be his 
ſuit? One may conjecture ! <©* O, in the name of all 
* my unhappy brethren, let us, O let us drop into 
nothing! It cannot be, returns the Judge. © O 
« move it to thy Father!“ For the firſt time I re- 
fuſe ſuch a petition; The wretch returns. The ſen- 
tence comes! Depart ye cus ſed. Not waiting for the 
concluſion, they rapidly depart, as if the face of the 
Judge were to them more than hell! The ſentence 
Is finiſhed, and the laſt of the multitude is within the 
door of the prifon ! The door is ſhut ! and, dreadful 
thought, is ſhut ſor ever! 

Turn now to the right. One imagines even theſe 
beings almoſt beginning to ſhudder, though confident 
that death and Hell are fled away. But lo, terror 1s 
no more, and the laſt tear has been ſhed by that aſ- 
ſembly ! Their countenances, true to their ſouls, are 


all felicity. What a ſignal appearance is made by that 


holt of martyrs |! ſoldiers, whom not even he could ſe- 


duce from the poſt of difficulty, at whoſe inſtigation 
angels and archangels revolted! Behold their robes are 
white ! White from the blood they ſhed for the Lamb! 
from the blood he ſhed for them | Lo, every head is 
crowned ! Importing that all are to reign for ever and 
ever | Behold of every nation fome ! And ſome whom, 
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a On the general Judgment. 
ſhame to my charity, I little expected! Nay ſome of 
thoſe cruel Jews who cried, crucify. But let the di- 
vine ſufferer teach me to forget that they were cruel! 


And all together, what myriads! Is auy one angry 


that I ſpeak of myriads ? And will he needs have it 
that few only ſhall be ſaved? Whoever thou art, ſtrive, 


I chargethee, to enter in at the ſtrait gate. Behold then, 


myriads and myriads and myriads! And in what rap- 
ture of expectation! The ſentence is already in the 
udge's countenance ! It breaks from his lips come 
ye bleſſed of my Father.----O hear it every ear that 
hears me this day! My brethren, return the benevo- 
lence; fay in your ſouls, let the preacher hear it! 
And may all our guardian angels fay amen!!! 
Thus have touched, and only touched that dread. 
ſu}, that glorious fiction, a judgment-day. Fiction 


Yes undoubtedly, for who believes it! Aſk an honeſt 


witneſs that cannot lie, the conduct of mankind, 
Nay let me appeal to your hearts. Deal frankly. 


Have you the leaſt notion, do you even ſuppoſe it 
poſſible that ſcenes as intereſting as thoſe which we 


have been contemplating ſhould ever really take place? 
At leaſt, do you in good earneſt believe that they 
will ? That the whole human race ſhall rife to the tri- 
bunal of a Judge impartial, omniſcient, and tho' mer- 
ciful, not merciful beyond the bounds of rectitude? 
Will this little handful as ſurely be there as it is here ? 


It will, or the book in my hand is a lying legend. Is 


any one aſleep not hearing this? Or does he hear it 
and ſleep? Why then ſleep on thou dead ſoul, and 
fleep---it thou canſt, on the judgment - day. But, on 
the other hand, let not any think it ſufficient to have 
felt theſe truths while they were delivered, though they 
may have felt them ever ſo ſtrongly: it is the feeling 


Life only that ſhall avail us on that day. Let me then 
ſuppoſe that you believe, verily believe, the whole mat- 


ter; that there ſhall fir the eternal Judge ; there ſhud- 
der the wicked ; there triumph the righteous. Why 


then, my brethren, what manner of perſons ougbi wwe tobe! 
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DISCOURSE XXIII. 
Fry the beſt Principle of Virpeß⸗ 


[NEWMAN.] 


2 Cor. vii. "I 


avg Holineſs in the Fear of God. 


3 been made an objection againſt it. 


Some have from hence taken occaſion to repre- 


ſent it to themſelves and others as a meaſure of duty 
entirely ſuitable to mankind in their preſent impaired 
circumſtances, and carrying ſuch a ſeverity in it, ac- 
companied with its ſanctions, as can never be recon- 
ciled with the wiſdom and love of God. This makes 
them look upon a life governed thereby only as a fine 
ſpeculation, but from the, impracticableneſs of the 
thing, no matter of obligation. But upon due reflec- 
tion probably this objection, with the concluſions 
drawn from it, will appear reſolvable into-pure ig- 


norance of Chriſtianity, or into a diſaffection to che 


practice it enjoins. For, the perfection of the rule. 
is in itſelf a good argument of its divine original; and 
as it is calculated for the perfection of our nature, it 


is alſo an evidence of the love and kindneſs of God to 


men; ſince it is demonſtrable, that by how much the 
nearer we approach to the rectitude of the firſt Being, 
ſo much the more muſt we ſhare in his bleſſedneſs. 
The As impracticableneſs of coming up to the 
__ Chriſtian 


HE perfection of the Chriſtian rule hath fre- 
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448 Piat the beſt Principle of Virtue. 


Chriſtian rule is a poor evaſion. , If it means, that 
human nature.under its preſent diſadyantages will cer- 
tainly fall ſhort of that degree of holineſs which the 
precepts carry in them; this is true: but then it is no 
juſt impeachment of the goſpel as a rule of life, ſince, 
the perfection of the rule hath naturally a conſiderable 


influence on the perfection of the copy; and, becauſe 


our final acceptance with God and happineſs in him 
may be obtained by a lower degree, provided there be 
no indulgence to any thing forbidden, but on the con- 
trary, a ſincere endeavour to come as near to the rule 
as we can. Nor is there any more reaſon in the ob- 
jection of ſeverity : this is partly obviated already; 
and will, we apprehend, be fully ſo it it be conſidered, 
that with the rectitude required as the end of the pre- 
cept, there are alſo moſt apt means provided for the 


- attainment of it. Amongſt others, we have the moſt 
_ forcible motives and arguments to influence our minds, 


leading us to the due uſe of our thoughts as to the 
reaſonableneſs, the 'importance, and advantages of 
the duties preſcribed ; and animating to us an ambi- 
tion both of approving ourſelves therein to God, and 
reflecting, in the beſt manner we are able, perfections 
which have the moſt apparent influence upon our own 
happineſs. Such objections then are plainly refolva- 
ble into our not taking things in the connection where- 
in they ſtand, and our not conſidering Chriſtianity as 
our Saviour hath left it: they proceed from our not 


joining the precept with its motives ; from our not ta- 
king the grace and mercy of the goſpel along with its 
ſtrictneſs; and finally, from our not reflecting, that 


the ſeveral branches of duty, both in their nature and 
deſign, are greatly ſubſervient to and influential upon 
each other. ICS 4 
It is this /a?ter point J have my eye upon at preſent, 
led to it, as I think, by the text. We will not be 
perſuaded to take the ſeveral branches of duty toge- 
ther, and unite them in our practical regards: in con- 


ſequence of which we muſt not only be groſly defec- 
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Piety the beſt Principle of Virtue. 449 
tive in our religion, but find it much more difficult 
and uncomfortable than otherwiſe we ſhould do. In 
what ſenſe I underſtand the words, and whether I have 
taken their real meaning, will beſt be ſeen after I have 
a little explained the terms. In order to which let it 
be obſerved----Though there was a chriſtian church 
at Corinth, there were many who {till retained their 
heatheniſh practices of idolatry and ſenſuality. The 
Corinthians ſeem to have been infamous for two things; 
for luxury and laſciviouſneſs : both of which greatly 
endangered their return to idolatry who had embraced 
the cariſtian faith. Their luxurious appetites inclined 
them tov much to partake of the idol feaſts ; and their 
addictedneſs to lewdneſs, which uſually accompanied 
thoſe feaſts, expoſed them not a little to the direct 
worſhip of idols. The apoſtle hereupon found it ne- 
ceſſary to warn thoſe who profeſſed the chriſtian faith 
againſt all communication in ſuch feaſts and rites ; 
backing his advice with this argument, that it was 
upon their ſeparation from ſuch perſons, and their 
freedom from ſuch vices, that they ſtood in the rela- 
tion of children to God, and might expect his preſence 
and bleſſing as a father: nay, that there was an indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity of ſuch a ſeparation, in order to en- 
title and qualify for ſuch privileges. The fltbineſs of 
the fleſh, which the apoſtle mentions, moſt certainly 
relates to thoſe ſenſualities, defilements, and abuſes of 
the body that were wont to accompany idolatry ; pro- 
bably here more particularly meant by the #/hineſs of 
the ſpirit, The holineſs then which ſtands oppoſed 
thereto muſt ar leaſt include what we uſually mean by 
a virtuous mind and behaviour. It will not then be 
foreign to the apoſtle's general deſign, to conſider it 
as ſtanding for virtue in general, or thoſe duties that re- 
pet ourſelves and others. For the acquiſition of this 
virtuous diſpoſition and behaviour the means propo- 
ed by the apoſtle is, the fear of God, or a pious diſ- 
poſition and life. From whence we may draw this 
propoſition, that piety is the beſt principle of virtue. 
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450 Piety the beſt: Principle of Virtue, 
Where the mind ſtands the moſt ſtrongly and duly 
diſpoſed towards God, there will be the greateſt emi- 
nency in thoſe duties which reſpect ourſelves and 


others too. 1 
For the proof of this I would, 


I. Give a brief and general account of a pious dif. 
Poſition, here and elſewhere intended by the expreſ- 


II. Conſider it in its influences upon the duties that 
reſpect ourſelves and others. 


I. I would endeavour to give a brief account of a 
pious diſpoſition, here ſpoken of under the term, the 
fear of God. This expreſſion then ftrifly taken hath 
a more immediate reſpect to juſtice in God; as it 
ſignifies the determination of his all-perfe& will for 
the maintaining the rights of his government in the 
puniſhment of delinquents and offenders. The dil- 


pleaſure of a Divine Being, as it is accompanied with | 


an irreſiſtible almighty power, 1s certainly as proper 
an object of our fear, as his love is of our hope : the 
former is equally founded upon the reaſon of things 
with the latter: and though it may not be the noble 


principle of obedience, it is doubtleſs a very reaſonal! 


motive to it; anſwering as truly to the frame of our 
natures, both as ſenſitive and rational, as any other 
motive can do, upon the ſuppoſition that vice is the 
object of the divine abhorrence, and that the wiſdom 
of the Supreme Governor may lead him to expres 
his abhorrence of it: which I think none would deny. 
Upon the ſame ſuppoſition Chriſtianity is doubtlel 
not. only defenſible, but teſtifies the wiſdom of its 
author; in that our fear is addreſſed to by threatnings, 
and the terrors of the Lord are made uſe of to per. 
ſuade men by influencing hat affection ; thereby 


bringing them to conſideration, and the uſe of the ; 
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But the expreſſion of he fear of God, as it ſtands 
here, and is preſcribed by the apoſtle, is more compre- 
henſive; it ſeems to me to imply, à mind deeply and 
habitually affected with the ſenſe of a duty we owe to God, 
and diſpoſed to pay him thoſe regards which are ſuitable 
to bis excellencies, and the relations in which we ſtand 


toward) bim. This hath all in it that the fear of God 


rid taken hath ; but it takes in more as its object, 
even the ſeveral attributes of the deity ; and as to its 
exerciſe too, even the practical payment of all proper 
regards to him as Cod, at all times, and upon all 
occaſions. If we attend to our own make, we ſhall find 
that our affections are not at the command of our wills: 
we cannot fear or love any thing at pleaſure; but our 
minds muſt diſcern ſome qualities and perfections in 
the object, ſomething we at leaſt account a perfection, 
before thoſe: affections of the mind can be excited. 
Agreeably to this, God hath given us an account of 
his own excellencies, all adorable and lovely: he hath 
given us an account of the relations in which he ſtands 
to us, and we to him; the neareſt, the fulleſt of obli- 
gation that can poſſibly be. Theſe are ſet before us 
to form our minds to that temper and thoſe regards 
towards him, which he hath made the matter of an' 
expreſs command: plainly deſigning hereby, that 


our religion ſhould not be merely mechanical or acci- 


dental, but that we ſhould be able to give our/elves a 
reaſon for our regards of himſelf; even ſuch reaſons as 
always holding, may render our religion a principle, 
and our regards to him a temper, a buſineſs, a life. 
And ſuch reaſons are we furniſhed with for hat fear 
of God here preſcribed, in order to our purification 
from vice, and perfection in virtue, viz. An habitual 
Reem and regard of him, anſwering to the excellencies 
of bis nature, and the relations ſub/ifting unchangeably 
between him and us. This we ftile a pious diſpoſition ; 
this the apoſtle propoſes as a moſt effectual means to- 
1 g 2 wards 
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rational powers for the avoiding the miſery which thoſe. 
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wards an eminency in virtue, or in perſonal and ſocial 
duties. Which brings us, | 8 


II. To conſider the influence that this piety hath 
upon the duries that reſpect ourſelves and others. And, 


1. Piety hath. a natura! influence upon virtue. 
Such is the perfection of the chriſtian rule, that there 
is no branch of virtue but is the matter of a precept. 
It is a ſcheme of the pureſt and moſt exalted mora- 
lity that was ever put together: it inſiſts upon virtuous 
intentions and affections, as well as external actions, 


_— * 


and extends to what is hidden in the heart, as well as 
to what is obvious to the world. So that it is not 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh a virtuous e CITY. 
to the goſpel ſtandard, merely to abſtain from thoſe 
things which a vitious mind would ſuggeſt and prompt 
to, but the mind itſelf ſhould in ſome good degree be 


freed from its vitious turn and diſpoſition. The precept 


extends to that: and whilſt a perſon carries about him 


his envy, malice, revenge, or any other corrupt affec- 


tion in any conſiderable power, he is an offender ; he 
doth not come. up to. the precept, though the affec- 
tions themſelves ſhould not always appear to the, world, 


Nov ſince ſo perfect a virtue is enjoined us as the wil 


of God, and is the matter of a precept, a pious diſ- 
poſition mult greatly ſubſerye it; ſince that is in its 
very nature, an inward regard to the divine authority 
and approbation. From hence virtue muſt naturally 
ſpring from true piety : I lay true piety for there is a 

jety falſly ſo called. There may be acts carrying 
= appearance of homage and worſhip to God, with- 


out any temper. of mind to anſwer them; that is, 


without piety. : as we are aſſured there may be giving 
all our goods to feed the poor, where there is no 
charity. And by the way, this without breach of 
charity may be deemed the caſe, when thoſe acts arc 
accompanied with habitual unrighteouſneſs of any kind: 
they are then plainly reſolvable into nothing 5 
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| God, or a fine 
gloſs for the deception of the world : a ſenſe of God 
hath no concern therein as a principle, motive, or 
end : ſo far from it, that would the omiſſion. of thoſe 
acts of homage, or their contrary, ſerve the ſame pur- 
poſes, they would be neglected or reverſed. On the 
other hand, where true piety hath formed the temper, 
we ſay virtue will naturally reſult from thence: where- 
ever there is a due diſpoſition towards God, and in 
proportion to it, ſobriety, righteouſneſs, charity, meek- 
neſs, with every other moral virtue, of courſe becomes 
an object of regard, as they have the ſtamp of divine 
authority upon them, and are the terms of the divine 
approbation. Again: piety hath a natural influence 
upon virtue, or upon a right behaviour towards our- 
ſelves and others, as it ſuggeſts the moſt powerful 
reaſons and motives too for ſuch a behaviour. Theſe 
are the divine perfections and relations to us. No 
one can be unwillingly ignorant how conſiderable a 
branch of the chriſtian ſyſtem virtue makes, how con- 
ſiderable a part of the divine will. Now piety not 
only compoſes the mind to a thoughtfulneſs concern- 
ing duty, but furniſhes with conſtant reaſons for it, 
and diſpoſes the mind to attend them. If we are ha- 
bitually diſpoſed to pay all proper regards to God, and 
have ſuitable affections towards him, he will be habi- 
tually preſent to the mind in his perfeCtions and rela- 
tions, and thereby enforce every duty of the ſecond 
table, as occaſion and opportunity offers. The ſoul 
of this pious turn is accuſtomed to converſe with him 
as the author of its being, the proprietor of its facul- 
ties and powers, and the object of its abſolute depen- 
dance: as its rightful ſovereign, omniſcient witneſs, 
and arbitrator ofits ſtate both here and hereafter, from 
whom there is no appeal: as its kind benefactor from 
whom all it poſſeſſes, in the vaſt variety of it, hath 
proceeded ; of whom it holds all; and from whom 
the happineſs, ultimate and compleat, which it ex- 
pets, mult be derived to it, or it is undone for ever. 
SI Gg3 . 
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This keeps awake its natural ſenſe of Juſtice, which 


leads it to employ all its faculties and talents under a 
divine direction: it ſets a perfect and univerſal obſer- 
vance of God's will in the light of gratitude; and 
prompts to the pleaſing and honouring this its Maker 
and Benefactor, as the very beſt ſacrifice it can offer. 
Such reaſons may not always be drawn out in form 
and actual thought for the ſervice of virtue, but this 
habitual influence is ſtatedly found. They give a 
general turn and tendency to the behaviour, and are 
ready for uſe under any ſally of inclination, or propo- 
ſed temptation to an inſtance of vice, Js 


2. Piety hath not only a natural, but, compared 
with ſome other motives, a peculiar influence upon the 
duties reſpecting ourſelves and others. Some have 
talked, and more by their practice declare their ſenti- 
ments are, that morality might be well enough ſecured 
without that diſpoſition reſpecting God, , which piety 
includes. Piety and virtue are ſo ſeparable with them, 
that the latter may be ſufficiently maintained without 
the former. I think this is not true; nay, that it is 
a very pernicious miſtake. It ſeems very contrary to 
the natural ſentiments of mankind, where they have 
been thinking perſons. One Heathen of conſiderable 
note * declares, that piety is the head of every virtue. 
Another +, who, with moſt in that ſentiment, 1s a 
greater authority than Jeſus Chriſt, ſaith, that if piety 
towards God were taken away, fidelity and juſtice amongſt 
men would not long ſurvive. When Abimelech the king 
of Gerar expoſtulated with Abraham for concealing 
from him that Sarah was his wife, whereby he laid 
a very great ſnare in his way ; Abraham gives him this 
reaſon for it ||, Becauſe I thought the fear of God is not 
in this place, and they will flay me for my wife's ſake. 
His reaſoning was plainly this; that where there was 
no regard to God, it was very, unlikely there ſhould 
be any reſtraint from acts of cruelty and injuſtice, 


Hierocles. + Cicero. Gen. xx. 11. 


when 


92 
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when prompted to them by a ſtrong inclination, and 
when opportunity favoured a preſent gratification : 
with this reaſoning Ab:melech himſelf ſeems ſatisfied. 
We don't ſay but ſome, from good natural diſpoſitions, 
may do ſome virtuous acts: but we mult alſo know, 
if we are acquainted as we ought with our rule, that 
perſons are denominated virtuous from the prevalency 
of a behaviour and practice; for which we apprehend 
a pious diſpoſition is abſolutely neceſſary. But it may 
be aſked, are there not ſome other things that will 
equally ſubſerve and maintain virtue, and prove as 
ſufficient principles as piety ? Such as a principle of 
honour ; a love of virtue itſelf; a regard to our own 
preſent intereſt, which virtue undeniably befriends. 
Will not theſe be as effectual to the ſupporting a 
ſteady courſe of virtue? I anſwer, no. Let us a little 
conſider the ſtrength and power of theſe things as in- 
fluential upon a virtuous fe. „ 4 
Some may think that a ſenſe of honour, without any 


thing elſe, is ſufficient to produce and ſupport a truly 
virtuous /fe.---;-Without all doubt, virtue is truly 


honourable : it is ſo from its own intrinſick excellency ; 
as alſo in a relative view, as it is moſt agreeable to the 
dignity of the human nature. It gives a perſon a 
moſt juſt title to an univerſal reſpe&, ſo far as he is 
known : inſomuch that temperance, chaſtity, juſtice, 
liberality, gratitude, are applauded even by thoſe who 
won't copy them. But, how few amongſt, mankind 
have any ſenſe of honour at all? How many who are 
acquainted with, who can feel, no higher ſenſe, than 
that of agreeable or diſagreeable to inclination ! Such un- 
doubtedly cannot be influenced by this ſenſe of honour. 
As for thoſe who have it, and are in any meaſure in- 
fluenced by it----they find it a very precarious princi- 


ple. Every one knows how great an influence faſhion 


and common vogue have upon our ſentiments of things 
as - honourable or mean; and what powerful ſeducers 
they are. Our ſenſes ſufficiently inform us, that many 
things, which even upon a ſlender examination are 
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.evidently baſe and diſhonourable, are diſguiſed and 
recommended to the generality from a gallantry and 
bravery, which cuſtom or faſhion only hath ſtamp'd 
upon them. Though this doth not alter the nature 
of things, yet it greatly influences our apprehenſions 


of them. It may and doth corrupt inſenſibly our ſenſe 


of honour, and thereby may as well lead us from vir- 
tue, as to it. Nay further, though we allow that ſome, 
who have little or no regard to God, may at preſent 


act a virtuous part for the very honour of being virtuous, 


yet what ſecurity: doth this principle contain? That 
very honour thus ſtrongly affected, and which is in 
this caſe the ſame with reputation, may very eaſily and 


ſuddenly come to be preferred to virtue itſelf : it is 
but for honour: and virtue to be divided; and this 
may be by the next ſet of acquaintance that their civil 


intereſts, or ſome. particular taſte may throw them 
amongſt. Then probably this fine epithet of honoura- 


ble, is tranſlated to a very foul thing, and the biaſs to 


virtue becomes a biaſs to vice. Honour as accom- 
panying virtue is likely to influence only when virtue 
is generally reputable, that is, faſhionable : it is much 


too feeble a thing to enable a perſon to withſtand the 
reproaches, ſneers, contempt, and all the other marks 


of diſhonour, which, when unfaſhionable, it bears. 
In ſhort, honour, as a principle of a virtuous /fe, may 


ſerve for a topick to harangue upon; but when per- 


ſons are virtuous only for the honour of being ſo, it 
will be found to fall as ſhort of piety in its effects, as 
the honour that comes from men is inferior in its in- 


fluence to the honour that comes from God. 


Others propoſe the love of virtue as a ſufficient prin- 
ciple of a life of virtue; thus ſetting aſide piety as 
neceſſary thereto. But bis alſo we believe upon 
examination will be found a deluſive phraſe, or elſe 
very inſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed.---We 


have already allowed an intrinſick excellency in virtue: 


it hath an eſſential beauty, and may captivate any one 
as far as admiration goes, who will but ſteadily * 
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hold it. But; if by a love of virtue be meant no more 
than an admiration of it as a lovely thing ingitſelf----this 
is equally the acknowledgment of the worſt with the 
beſt. When they are calm enough for thought, and 
free enough to declare their real ſentiments, they are 
conſtrained in ſpite of themſelves to bear a teſtimony 
to this truth*, So that this ſentiment of virtue is what 
many have, who yet think not fit to embrace ir. 
Further; if by a love of virtue be meant @ pleaſure in 
the acts of it, we acknowledge this is much more than 
the former : and doubtleſs, where the virtuous prin- 
ciple hath ſo far gained the heart, that a delight is 
taken in virtuous actions, much may be expected 
towards a virtuous /zfe. But this naturally brings on 
a queſtion ; how is this delight in virtue to be obtained? 
] tear it is the caſe of very few. Thoſe who are 
ſtrangers or enemies to virtue, or thoſe who are juſt 
entered upon a virtuous courſe, can know but very 
little of the matter. What principle are hey to act 
on, to whom this delight in virtue cannot be a prin- 
ciple ? Or how ſhall She attain to this delight in vir- 
tuous acts? If it be ſaid, by the practice of tt ; the 
queſtion ſtill returns, how ſhall they be engaged to this 
praftice which is to ſecure this love? For my own part, 
I can diſcern no ſolid anſwer hereto, but, à regard to 
Cod. If this be ſo, piety mult ſtill be acknowledged 
the beſt principle of virtue.----But, to allow as much 
as can well be ſuppoſed, that there is an actual delight 
found by ſome in virtuous acts, even where there is 
little or no regard to God : yet let it be enquired, 
whether this pleaſure and love is not confined to ſome 
articular virtues to which natural conſtitution may 
ſead +, or which a prudent and good education may 
+ ® Cic. de Off. L. 1. 

+ As for virtues diſtinguiſhed ordinarily by their being conſtitu- 

tional, they ſeem more allied to the animal than the rational part of 
our natures : and though they render the poſſeſſors in ſome degree 


more happy in themſelves, more agreeable or uſeful to others than 
aha y ſometimes would be, yet in themſelves they conſtitute 


not a virtuous character, tho? they may befriend it: they are rather 


amiable inftinds than virtues, whilſt reaſon and reflection have no con- 
have 
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have rendered habitual. I dare to ſay, 77 is not a love 
Zo virtue i general. If fo, this partial virtue is not 
ſufficient tor the divine approbation, or to ſecure a 
character with God, whatever it may do towards a 
name and character amongſt men. We cannot think 
that any perſon is conſtitutionally diſpoſed towards 
every virtue; nay moſt certainly, every one hath his 
conſtitutional vices as well as virtues. The quettion 
then ſtill remains to be anſwered ; how ſhall we attain 
the love of boſe virtues which are oppoſite to thoſe 
vices? Or how can a perſon be denominated- virtuous 
from the delight in ſome virtues, whilſt he abhors and 
lives in oppoſition to others? This love then cannot 
be general but by means of ſome principle; and this 
principle muſt equally affect and influence every branch 
of. virtue : and what hath ſufficient power, or is thus 
extenſively influencing, beſides a regard ro God ? Give 
me leave to add, if there be a love of virtue in any, 
ſeparate from piety, there is alſo a love of other things 
inwrought and natural, which are counter-affections, 
which conſequently will combat this love of virtue, 
Now, ſuppoſing virtue hath no other ſecurity than 
merely the pleaſure we take in ſome acts of it, how 
likely is it that we ſhall embrace favourable opportu- 
nities for the gratifying of a counter- affection, when 
attended with ſoliciting circumſtances? ſince in this 
caſe it will appear to be only prefering one pleaſure to 
another, a greater to a leſs, which a perſon who hath 
no religious view or principle will too readily think 
himſelf at liberty to do. If we are virtuous only be- 
cauſe we like to be ſo, T am ſure in our preſent circum- 
ſtances we are in great danger of being virtuous 10 
farther than we like to be ſo, For, in truth, inclination 
is here the principle. To add no more: upon every 
ſuch prevalency, of a vitious affection, the virtuous one 
conſiderably abates: it is impaired as to influence and 
government, and inthe way to be none at all. 
Others propoſe the preſent advantages naturally re- 


ſulling from virtue, as a ſufficient principle of a vir- 


tuous 
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tuous Hhfe, without the aid of piety or a regard to God. 
But upon ſerious enquiry I believe his will be found 
no better than the former expedients.----Man is a 
ſenſitive being, as well as rational: and our Great 
Former hath ſo ordered our nature with reſpect to 
noral good and evil as well as natural, that we ſhould 
feel the preſent advantages and benefits of virtue, as 
an engagement to our proſecution of it: infomuch 
that we have undeniable experience, that upon the 
whole a virtuous courſe is vaſtly preferable to a vitious 
one, with reſpect to the intereſts of the preſent life. 
Virtue is ſo much the health of the mind and body, 
it is fo much at the foundation of the enjoy ment and 
comfort of the preſent ſtate, that if we looked no far- 
ther, there is enough to aſcertain its pre- eminence to 
vice; and, ſo far as reaſon governs, to determine our 
preference. But, if this be the he of that principle 
which is to ſecure a virtuous life, I doubt it will ſoon 
be found unequal to the taſk. The reaſons are 
theſe----- Though virtue is indiſputably ſubſervient in 
its nature to our preſent happineſs, yet we know it is 
far from prevailing univerſally: hereupon, the vices 
of others may in many caſes deprive thoſe who are 
virtuous of ſome at leaſt of the natural advantages of 
their virtue, and take occaſion from their virtue to 
prejudice their temporal intereſts. In this caſe, which 
is a common one, the principle of preſent advantage 
greatly fails: virtue doth not ſecure and befriend as 
it was expected to do. What then is moſt likely to 
follow ? Surely this: that the au and ſenſible evils, 
to which through the vices of others virtue hath ex- 
poſed and ſubjected them, prove their deſerting of 
virtue, rather than that the meer notion of its natural 
advantages, contradicted too by their experience, 
ſhould maintain the practice of it.-----If it be ſaid, 
let what advantages ſoever be taken of virtue by the 
vitious, that yet the virtuous have ſtill @ con/crouſneſs 
of baving afted a virtuous part, which weighs down 


all their diſappointments----Not to ſay, that ſuch a 
4.7179 ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction from an inward conſciouſneſs ſeems peculiar 


to thoſe who have attained to an Habit of virtuous ac- 


tion, whoſe number it is to be feared. is not very con- 
ſiderable; but what can it do for thoſe who. feel 


 _ 


not bing of this grateful conſciouſneſs ? —— Not to 


inſiſt upon this, we would ask; what ſatisfac- 


tion can be found from this conſciouſneſs, to ſupport 


under great diſappointments, but. as it is connected 
with a regard to the divine approbation, and a pledge 


thereof? Can the meer judgment that the mind paſſes 


upon the action as right and good, wrthout taking. in 


am thing more, ſecure a perſeverance in a courſe of vir- 
tue under conſiderable loſſes and diſappointments, ſu- 


ſtained by an adherence- to it? We muſt be other 
creatures than we are, I think, before this can be. On 
the other hand, let us but call piety in to our aid here, 
a regard to the authority and approbation of God, as 


our governor, inſpector, and rewarder, then we can 


eaſily ſee how ſuch a conſciouſneſs of acting right ſhould 
yield a ſatisfaction for che maintenance of virtue, how- 
ever ſome of its natural advantages may be intercepted. 
I beg leave to add farther, the natural advantages of 
virtue are not of themſelves a ſufficient principle of a vir- 
tuous life; becauſe perſons whoſe behaviour is reſolv- 
able wholly into ſecular advantages, may by direction 
ſo manage, as to preſerve their eſtates, their bodily 
conſtitution, their good name, tolerably well, whilſt 
they are in the goſpel account, and in the judgment 
of reaſon too, really vitious. This principle, or the 
knowledge they have of virtuc's ſubſerving our preſent 
zntereſt and happineſs, may of itſelf be ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve them from thoſe vices which more immediately 
diſturb ht happineſs, and prejudice that intereſt ; 
but it will alſo, I fear, admit of many that are incon- 
fiſtent with the future happineſs the goſpel propoſes. 
If there is no better principle than this, what ſhould 
preſerve from thoſe vices, which by management they 
can prevent damaging their health, eſtate, or reputa- 
tion, or waich by diſcretion they can follow _ 
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ently with their preſent eaſe and peace? Of this {ſort 
there are ſeveral. It is undeniable ; is is a principle 
of worldly wiſdom : the virtue that is practiſed from 
its influence is wholly meaſured by it, and is likely 
to go no farther than what appears neceſſary for ſecular 
ends; which can never eſtabliſh a virtuous character. 
For, it leaves perſons free to many vices, at leaſt of 
the mind; which will deſtroy their virtue in the divine 
account. We might alſo add, that when virtue hath 
no better a principle than its own preſent advantages, 
it muſt be very uncertain, whether ſuch a one ſhall act 
virtuouſly or vitiouſly : For, adhering to virtue purely 
from its influence on our /emporal happineſs, we are 
moſt likely to follow its contrary, where that appears 
more ſubſervient thereto ; as in many particular caſes 
it is known to do. To ſum up all: tho? virtue un- 
deniably befriends a preſent happineſs, yet where per- 
ſons are influenced by no higher principle than that of 
its natural advantages, they will certainly be very de- 
fective in virtue. For, as to the obligation to follow 
it, there is properly none in this principle: it appear- 
ing to me evidently to carry this in it, that if ſuch 
were willing to forego their own preſent intereſt, they 
would be accountable to none but themſelves. This 
very principle is conſiſtent with much filthineſs of the 
ſpirit, or with many vices of the mind, and may lead 
from virtue, as well as to it. Since in many inſtances, 
according to the ſtate of the world, profit, pleaſure, 
fafety, reputation, appear more effectually ſecured by 


vice than virtue. A regard to God, upon the whole, 


ſeems abſolutely requiſite for the producing and main- 
taining of a virtuous life, in order to ſecure and aid 
every other principle that may befriend it. 

have not ſaid any thing with a deſign to depretiate 
any. of theſe principles, fince they may in their meaſure 
befriend virtue, and ſtrengthen its intereſt : let them 
avail thereto ſo far as they can, and ſo far let them be 
eſteemed; Our aim hath been to repreſent that as the 
hf: principle of virtue which we believe is firſt, which 
MET v3 DIID7OR 5! | wy Hhath 
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hath the chief power and efficacy towards a virtuous 
life and character. I hope it appears evident, that let 
us take what principles we will for that end, they will 
be found inſufficient; that is, virtue would be very 
imperfect as to any, it would languiſh and expire as to 
the moſt, without that of piety or the fear of God. If 
a regard to our Maker is not as it were the firſt im- 
pulſe, ſome mean and ſordid principle is like to leaven 
our actions, or ſome vile one pervert them. Whilſt 
there is a ſufficient worth in virtue to deſerve our choice, 
it hath nota ſufficient power in ĩtſelf toengage our choice. 
I ſhall now briefly ſhew what peculiar and ſpecial in- 
fluence piety, or an inward regard to God, hath upon 
virtue, or upon a right behaviour towards ourſelves 
and others. JV 
1. This and this ozly. will have an univerſal influ- 
ence. We have already hinted how perfect and com- 
pleat the chriſtian ſyſtem of virtue is: there is every 
thing that is true, honourable, juſt, pure, lovely, and 
of good report included in it, and inculcated by it. 
Other principles may ſway in ſome particular inſtan- 
ces, but this only we apprehend will lead us to ac - 
count all the precepts of virtue to be right, and extend 
its obligation 20 all. That regard to the divine au- 
thority and approbation it includes, that regard to the 
divine eye which it ſuppoſes, will not admit of an ex- 
ception to any known branch of virtue; but is the 
ſtrongeſt engagement that can be thought of to all, 
and equally ſo to each. Where this prevails, the 
vices that are conſiſtent with our worldly intereſt, re- 
putation, or health, will be ſtartled at, as well as thoſe 
that threaten them all: ſuch differences between one 
and another, will be no encouragement to practice; 
they will have no influence upon ſuch a mind ; be- 
cauſe it hath one ſtanding over-rulingargument equally 
levelled againſt all, viz. That they who contract guilt, 
are offenſive to God, and riſque his favour. By this 
allo all virtues have equally one powerful ſanction ; 


ſince they are enjoined-by the ſame authority, and this. 
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any other principle, as far as I can ſee into the matter, 
and a perſon muſt be at great uncertainties with him- 
ſelf, whether he ſhall do well or ill. Regards to vir- 
tue muſt be partial and accidental, except they are 
founded upon a principle, whoſe influence is as ex- 
tenſive as itſelf. Such a principle is the fear of God, 
where it is in reality : it 1s a ſource of univerſal good- 
neſs. As the divine precept takes in every inſtance of 
right behaviour toward ourſelves and others, ſo the 
divine ſanction reaches to all, and conſequently contains 


more of argument or diſſuaſive than any other that can 


be ſuggeſted. 


2. This and this principle only can equal and anſwer 


the temptations that lie in the way of virtue. The 
temporal intereſts of men very frequently claſh ; and 


| ſo preyalent is a baſe ſelfiſhneſs, that many think 


themſelves real loſers by what others enjoy. When- 
ever therefore power and opportunity are united, it is a 
very trying inducement to injure and oppreſs; atleaſt 
to revenge injuries; eſpecially when a perſon knows 
he is skreened from all impeachments, can gratify his 
malice under a ſpecious pretext, or ſo as to avoid dif- 
covery and cenſure. We have an inſtance of the pe- 
culiar influence of piety under the greateſt provocati- 
on to, and the moſt favourable circumſtances for, the 
executing revenge, in the caſe of Joſeph and his bre- 
thren, He had been treated barbarouſly by them thro? 


envy : he had now no ſuperior in Egypt, where they 


were, but the king himſelf, and was as high in his 
favour, as in. advancement : he knew his brethren, 
and they did not_know him; he remembered their 
cruel treatment of him; and under theſe circumſtances 
could have gratified any reſentments in the world, un- 
der the pretence of their being ſpies, and by dint of that 
power he was inveſted with. What was their ſecurity 
againſt the evils they apprehended ot, but the ſame 
he gives them againſt thoſe they did apprehend, viz. 
his fear of God * ? This ſuppreſſed his revenge, and 
Gen. xlii, 18. e | 
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was their ſecurity for receiving good for evil. What | 


principle beſides this can balance the trial of ſecref, 
when on the fide of ſtrong inclination ? When a per- 
ſon may gratify an unclean or an unjuſt paſſion, and 
it may ever remain concealed from the world ? *Tis 
reaſonable to ſuppole every other principle but piety, 
would have ſoon yielded to a temptation ſo circum- 
ſtanced as Foſeph's was; wherein there were repeated 
folicitations, a proſpect of intereſt upon the eaſy terms 
of indulging inclination, the danger of feeling very 
warm reſentments in caſe of refuſal; and all this en- 
forced by the circumſtance of all the ſecreſy that could 
be wiſhed. Bur, an habitual regard to an inviſible 
God, enabled him to act a molt heroic part“. From 
thence none of thoſe powerful things moved him, 
Might we not allo inſtance in thoſe particular virtues 
that are unfaſhionable, that have prevailing cuſtom, 
and conſequently prevailing ſcorn and reproach againſt 
them ; or thoſe which, if not diſpenſed with in time 
and place, would prove the loſing a moit favourable 
opportunity for the raiſing ourſelves and families ?— 
In theſe caſes, I doubt there is nothing but the fear of 
God that would keep us ſteady to virtue ; or enable 
us to adhere to it under our cooling diſcouragements, 
or the more enſnaring bribes for our relinquiſhing it, 
which abound in the world. But, this is calculated 
for every caſe, for every trial, for every. circumſtance ; 
ſecrecy itſelf not excepted; and thereupon may every 
where, and at all times, be the guard and ſupport of 
virtue. It reſpects an All-ſeeing eye and a Judgment- 
bar, where ſecret things ſnall be brought to light, 
brought to account, and the moſt perfect righteouſ- 
neſs adminiſtred: from hence it ſupplies with a con- 
ſtant reaſon for action and behaviour, a reaſon moſt 
becoming a reaſonable creature to be influenced by, 
and furniſhes a reply to every temptation, to every cir- 
cumſtance in it. Further, „„ 
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3. This and this principle only is likely to influ- 
ence the diſpoſitions and affections of the mind, from 
whence we are principally denominated, and our lives 
are prevailingly virtuous or vitious. Our bleſſed 
Lord intending nothing leſs than an univerſal good- 
neſs of manners, hath given laws to the thoughts of 
the heart, hath levelled his commands at the temper 
and diſpoſition of the mind: this I ſay he hath done 
in order to ſecure a truly virtuous behaviour. And 
indeed a thorough and ſteady virtue cannot be ſecured 
without attending to, and gvarding the thoughts and 
affections of the heart. We know they who indulge 
to vitious affettions are, in the language of the goſpel, 
vitions perſons. A malicious, revengeful, unjuſt, or 
unclean d7/po/ition, when it prevails, denominates in 
the ſight of God F,, and will probably ſooner or later 
betray itſelf to the world by actions of the ſame kind, 
If there then be a due regard to God, it will extend to 
theſe: it will purify the heart; it will ſubdue and 
mortify the vitious affections ; it will correct the in- 
ward faults, ſo far as we are conſcious of them, and 
renew us in the ſpirit of gur minds, and thus cleanſe us 
from the filthineſs cf the ſpirit, as well as of the fleſh, 
On the other hand, what beſides itſelf can go fo far? 
What beſides is adapted to reach what is hidden and 
concealed from the world? This doth not only ſtifle 
or ſuppreſs inordinate inclinations, or vitious diſpoſiti- 
ons for the preſent, but gives us the government of 
them, and is adapted to cure them by inſpiring better. 
In a word, whilſt other things go but little beyond 
complection, out- ſide, and appearances of virtue; a 
regard to a God that ſearches the heart, and hath laid 
his laws upon the mind, will engage to look to the 
heart, to purify the mind, to ſecure truth and holineſs 
in the inward part: hereby not only the actions in 
themſelves may be virtuous, but the perſons virtuous 
that do tlem; and this way we may make heaven of 
our virtue. — 1 would now aſſiſt the reader in the 
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making ſome reflections upon what hath been offer. 
ed, that it may more effectually anſwer its practical 
deſign and end. And . 
1. We may from hence learn what true piety is. 
Sure it muſt be owing to ſome very groſs miſappre. 
henſions of the thing, that it ſhould be ſpoke of, as 
it too often is, in a contemptuous manner. I am far 
from pleading for every thing that hath gone under the 
title of piety. The account that hath been given of it 
is this; Such a ſenſe of the exiſtence aud per fections of 1 
divine Being, as diſpoſes us to pay him thoſe regard; 
which are ſuitable to his excellencies, and the relation in 
which he ſtands to us. I cannot ſee any thing in his 
account of piety that ſhould diſguſt the moſt reaſonable 
mind, or any that TRULY Hint freely; a character I wih 
could be juſtly claimed by all the world. Such a piety 
is ſo agreeable to the higheſt reaſon of mankind, that 
were it not under ſome corrupt biaſs, and the mind but 
duly informed, it would naturally reſult from a due 
con ſideration of things. Since all knowledge is the 
effect of ſome attention, perſons may, by a neglect af 
their faculties, overlook the moſt obvious things: the 
beſt things alſo may be abuſed and brought into con 
tempt, by being employed to give a ſanction to trifle, 
and to ſhelter abſurdities under their more honourable 
names: but this ignorance or abuſe is wholly inex- 
cuſable, when, by means of the goſpel, things are ſo 
notorious and plain to all who make uſe of their un- 
derſtandings. Let it be obſerved then, that let our 
fenſe or apprehenſions of a divine Being be what they 
will, if they are not diſcovered by proper and ſuitable 
acts, it will never conſtitute a pious character. Auro: 
ham was called out to offer his ſon; which when it 
intention he did, he received that atteſtation to his 
piety, Now I know that thou feareſt and regardeſt me 
plainly intimating, his diſregard of the divine order 
had been an inconteſtable impeachment of his piety oi 
fear of God. Again, true piety conſiſts not in a 
: Gen. xxii. 12. — X 
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regard of any ſingle perfection or relation, to a diſre- 
pard of the reſt, Ir is indeed expreſſed by a fear of 
God in the text, which ſtrictly taken, anſwers to no- 
thing but the divine power and juſtice. But this 
phraſe is more particularly uſed in ſcripture from the 
leading influence it hath towards an univerſal regard, 
and as moſt comprehenſive of ſuch a one as is due 
from us. It is grounded immediately upon his ſu- 
ream excellencies and abſolute dominion ; upon thoſe 
relations which beſpeak authority and right of claim 
from us ; and therefore is at the foundation of all 
obedience,” But then it ſhould be remembred, it 
never implies any amazing confounding terror ; ſuch 
as we havein a ſtorm,orwhen a ſudden calamity ſeizes 
us; not a conſternation, dread or aſtoniſhment. It 
is a calm compoſed temper z a veneration for him as 
moſt excellent, a reaſonable deprecation of his diſ- 
pleaſure: this is perfectly conſiſtent with the animat- 
ing hope of his mercy, with a confidence in his good- 
nels and benevolence. And indeed did not the requir- 
ed fear of God include, or at leaſt admit of hope and 
truſt in him, and a love of him, there could be no 
true piety; ſince there could be no acts expreſſive of 
thoſe relations to us, under which his fon hath par- 
ticularly recommended them to us, even thoſe of a fa- 
ther, friend, and benefactor. So far is a ſlaviſh dread 
from being a religious fear. Nor further, is it a pious 
humour only that we have been recommending, the 
effect of a mechanical or accidental caule, which muſt 
be as mutable as its cauſe: not its of devotion appear- 
ing at certain ſeaſons of the year, and then diſappear- 
ing: no, but a ſtate of mind; a fixed fleady diſpoſition 
to pleaſe a ſupream Being, and to gain his approbati- 
on, as the ſupreme reaſon of our. actions, running 
thro* our whole converſation, and taking place of all 
other conſiderations in what we do or forbear, deſire 
or dread. This, I think, is ſo worthy an intention, ſo 
Juſt a principle of * reaſonable creatures, that 
2 1 
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it muſt always be found in the higheſt degree where 
reaſon is in the greateſt perfection amongſt them. 

2. We may learn the importance of a pious diſpo- 
ſition. If we were to judge by the practice and con- 
verſation of many who profeſs Chriſtianity, the whe]: 
of religion, or of what is incumbent upon us in order 
to the divine acceptance, ſeems confined to the duties 
reſpecting our fellow- creatures. Benevolence, grati- 
tude to benefactors, juſtice in dealing, a gentle and 
peaceable diſpoſition towards all, truth in words, faith. 
fulneſs to engagements and promiſes, Fc. Theſe arc 
all they concern themſelves with, and lay a ſtreſs up- 
on.——To ſuch our Lord's words are very applicable, 
tho* in ſomewhat a different caſe ; Tbeſe owght ye ty 
Bave done, but not to leave other things undoue*, T heſe 
ought not to be ſlighted or neglected ; but then there 
is ſomething elſe which, in a ſenſe, claims our princi- 
pal and firſt regard; @ due fear of God— This is eternal. 
ly unexchangeably right and fit in itſelf. If there be a 
God, there are certain diſpoſitions of mind abſolutely 
neceſſary to be found in us towards him, anſwering 
to the perfections of his nature, and the indiſſoluble 
relations between him and us. His greatnels and ſu- 
pream excellencies demand our veneration; his all 
ſufficiency and faithfulneſs our truſt ; his wiſdom our 
reſignation and ſubmiſſion ; his goodneſs our fear | 
as well as hope; his bounty our gratitude z and his 
rightful ſupremacy and dominion our ſollieitude to go- 


_ * Mat. xxiii. 23. It may probably appear ſtrange to ſome, 
that fear ſhould be mentioned as anſwering to goodneſs, which 
ſeems to reſult from a very different attribute: but the propriety | 
apprehend would ſoon be decerned if we conſidered goodneſs in God 
as a moral perfection exerciſed under the direction of wiſdom ; and 
not merely as an inſtinct, or what we term amongſt ourſelves, good- 
nature. For, ſuch a moral perfection hath evidently its pool and 
limits with reſpe& to its exerciſe ; it hath a regard to fitneſs, and 
conſequently to the qualifications of its object; and hereupon its acts 
may be ſuſpended, yea, it may require puniſhment : and when the 
will of God in communicating bleſſings is governed by his wiſdom, 
ſuffering is more certain to the depiſers of his goodneſs, than if a more 

variable paſſion conducted the divine acts. 
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vern ourſelves by his will and pleaſure in all things. 
Upon the ſuppoſition God poſſeſſes theſe perfections 
and prerogatives, that he has diſcovered them to us, 
and we are capable of anſwering them in this manner, 
ſuch diſpoſitions towards him are primarily incumbent 
upon us; ſince his are the firſt relations, the firſt 
claims: and it appears to me an abſurdity equal to 
any, to ſuppoſe that ſuch perfections, accompanied 
with the divine relations, may be innocently or fafely 
diſſegarded by us. I beg leave to repeat it: Piety 
towards God is of unexchangeable obligation: and it is 
aſtoniſhing that any ſhould not ſee it who profeſs a 
veneration for reaſon, and to be determined abſolute- 
ly by the nature of thing Add to this, That 
the goſpel makes godlineſs, or a ſuitable diſpoſition of 
mind towards the bleſſed God in particular, an abſo- 
lute neceſſary ingredient in the character of a chriſtian. 
To this Chriſtianity calls us directly as one eſſential 
branch of its defign *; of its conſtitutive form: it is 
given as a periphraſis of Chriſtianity, Hat it is a doc- 


trine according to godlineſs t, or a doctrine calculated 


and intended to promote piety : and whatever mora- 
lift a perſon may be, his character as a chriſtian is im- 
perfect if piety do not accompany his virtues . 
Agreeable to this as rational a writer as ever the world 
allowed the character to, thus expreſſes himſelf : ** A 
e ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without 
% devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condition of vir- 
tue, and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than reli- 
* gion.“ What hath been ſuggeſted, I think, hath in 
a good meaſure pleaded the neceſſity and importance 
of piety, as we have ſhewn the peculiar influence it 
hath upon virtue in general: if we would perfect holi- 
neſs or virtue, it muſt be through the fear of God. 
This leads a perſon to every branch of virtue, which 
no other principle will do: it will. lead us on to vir- 
tue; whereas other principles may, under circum- 
ſtances which are very common, lead to vice as well as 


r. 12. + Tim. 46.3. 1 . i. 5, 12. 
KA virtue · 
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virtue. Where there is this prevailing ſenſe of God, 


and internal regard to him, there is naturally a fixed 
* agen of a witneſs and ſpectator in the greateſt ſo. 
1 


litude, whoſe eye under ſuch a diſpoſition carries more 


influence than-that of a world. God's will is before 
ſuch, beſpeaking the neceſſity of every virtue, and re. 
quiring its exerciſe on all proper occaſions, . From a 
conſciouſneſs of a divine preſence and regard to the di- 
vine approbation, the ſoul is kept ſteady under temp- 
tations to vice, is animated to act a virtuous: part, tho? 
no other eye behold it, yea, tho” it be reproached for 
it: it can ſer aſide its fear of man by its regard to God, 
and its ſupream ambition to prove its fidelity to him, 
To go ſtill further, from its very principle it can turn 
the greatneſs of a temptation to vice into anargument 
for withſtanding it, as ſuch a circumſtance is fully 
beheld by its omniſcient witneſs, and renders it love. 
ly and precious in his ſight, whoſe judgment is the 
andard of merit, and whoſe favour is an everlaſting 
atteſtation and reward. Scripture plainly points to a 
pious diſpoſition as diſtinguiſhing Enoch and Noah from 
others as to the vices that then prevailed in the world: 


they, it is ſaid, walked with God, i. e. had a conſtant 


regard to him in the courſe of their lives: their ſin- 
zular piety was the ground and reaſon of their ſingu- 
25 virtue: and it is as ſtrongly intimated, that the 
want of piety was the cauſe of that total depravation 
of manners, that inundation of vice, in the old world. 
And why ſhould not experience be allowed its teſti- 
mony in this caſe, whilſt there are ſo many vouchers 
ready to prove, that where perſons have loſt their re- 
gard ro God, they preſently make ſhipwreck of vir- 
tue, . retain but little regard to themſelves or their 
neighbours, Whatever /ingle virtues remain, they 


run into many vices, and together with their piety: 


loſe their morality. When once the awe and rever- 
ence of God is gone, there is nothing that I know of 
ſufficient ſtatediy to reſtrain the violence and natural 
inclination, Methinks therefore thoſe who profeſs 
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themſelves ſuch admirers of virtue, and are ſo liberal 


in its praiſes, would act bur a conſiſtent part to be- 


ſtow a ſhare upon piety, which is ſo peculiar a ſecu- 
rity to it, and which would contribute to its perfec- 
tion beyond any thing elſe. If they are in earneſt in 


their encomiums on virtue, and in their profeſſedeſteem 
of it, ſure this ſhould raiſe their eſtimation of piety; 


and the importance they allow to the one, thould 


plead the neceſſity of the other. It muſt doubtleſs be 
lo, if perſons would conſider and be determined by the 


nature and reaſon of things: either the nature of piety 


or virtue, the circumſtances of human nature, or what 


reaſon declares neceſſary to eſtabliſh a virtuous charac- 
ter. I am far from depretiating virtue by all this; 


but only would argue with its profeſſed admirers upon 
their own principles in favour of what I think is un- 


reaſonably ſlighted, tho? intrinſically excellent, induc- 
ing the ſtrongeſt obligation, and moſt eminently ſer- 


viceable to the uniformity and perfection of virtue. 
And that it may be more fully ſeen, whilſt Tam an ad- 
vocate for piety, I am no leſs fo for virtue, let us con- 


ſider, | 


3. We ſhould judge of our piety or our regard to 
God, by our virtue, or our regard to thoſe duties which 


reſpect our ſelves and others. This, I think, is a natural 
inſtruction and concluſion from what hath been of- 
fered. If the fear of God is preſcribed as the principle 
and ſecurity of holineſs, then ſurely the reality and de- 
gree of the principle ſhould be judged of by the reality 
and degree of its effects. The apoſtle in the text declares, 
that where there is a true fear of God, it will ad- 
vance holineſs even to a conſiderable perfection? We 
have then all the reaſon in the world to ſuſpttt the 
ſincerity of that piety, let the pretenſions be what they 
will, which is accompanied with any ſtated and habi- 


tual vices. Attend a little to a ſolemn declaration and 


The ſacrifices 


deciſion of heaven in this matter. 


amongſt the Jews, tho? they received their value pure- 


ly from the divine inſtitution, yet the obſerving them 
| H h 4 when 
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when inſtituted was an immediate expreſſion of piety 
or a regard to God; becauſe it proceeded from a re- 
ſpect to the divine command. But in what a variety 
and pungency of language do we find theſe very ſa- 
crifices deteſted. * To what purpoſe is the multitude of 
your ſacrifices to me? ſaith the Lord: who hath requir- 
ed or ſought this from your hands, to tread my courts ? 
Ceaſe to offer me your mock, your lying gifts ; your in- 

cenſe is an abomination; your ſolemn aſſemblies are an 
iniquity; ¶ cannot bear or endure your ſtated feſtivals. 

What could be the reaſon of all this? Were not theſe 
oblations, incenſe, and ſolemn convocations, of God's 

own appointing, as expreſſions of a regard to him? 
Ves; but there was no piety or regard of God accom- 
panying theſe acts. How did this appear? Why, 
their hands were full of blood; they were chargeable 
with cruelty, unrighteouſneſs, and oppreſſion : their 
forms of piety were accompanied with great immorali. 

ties, and from thence were not only regarded, but 
rendred deteſtable. Accordingly, they are command- 

ed to reform in thoſe inſtances, and to practiſe the 
contrary virtues, if they would have their piety allow- 

ed, or their. devotional ſervices. accepted. Doth not 
this undeniably aſſure us, that let our expreſſions of re- 
gard to God be what they will, ſtated allowed immor- 
alities are in the divine eitimate a contradiction thereto, 
and a defeating their end both as to character and be- 

nefit from God. Such particular acts of devotion are 
imputable to any mean or ſorry principle, rather than 
to a regard of God, when they are accompanied with 
any indulged immoralities reſpecting either ourſelves 
or others. There cannot well be a greater ſneer, or a 
more palpable contradiction as to character, than to 
ſay of any, bey are very devout but vitious. If we do 
then make conſcience of acquitting ourſelves in our 
duty to God, to, which ſurely we are indiſpenſably ob- 

liged, let us, I beg, judge of the reality of thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions, and the goodnels of thoſe acts by the influence 

+ La. i. 11, Ge. 
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they have upon perſonal and relative duties. For in- 


ſtance : let us judge of our love to God, whom we 
have not ſeen, by our love to our brother whom we 
have ſeen : let us eſtimate our reverential regard for 
God by our being juſt and honeſt, temperate and chaſte 
under the temptation of ſecrecy, and when we are ſe- 
cure from the reflections of the world ; let it be 
ſhewn by the influence it hath upon all our actions as 
done in his preſence: let us judge of the ſincerity of our 
homage to him, and tranſactions with him, by our 

regard to truth and ſincerity amongſt men: let us 
judge of our gratitude to him for tavoursinnumerable, 
ſince we can make Him no requital, by our beneficence 
and kindneſs to our fellow-creatures, as we have abili- 


ty and opportunity ; and of our regards to his 


mercy and favour, by our forbearing and forgiving 


thoſe who have injured us l. To ſum up all: a truly 
pious diſpoſition can never be evidenced to the ſatis- 


faction of a well-inſtructed mind, but by the practice 


of thoſe virtues towards others, which correſpond to 
the perfections e profeſs to regard and admire in God, 

as far as we are capable of an imitation, or the ex- 
emplifying it by that morality it is adapted to pro- 
duce. Let our pretenſions to, or expreſſions of piety 
be what they will, if they promote not our holineſs 
or virtue, they are but a ſolemn ſhew: it is a religion 
without piety; a devotion without veneration or love; 
it is a godlineſs without goodneſs. What its accept- 
ance is like then to be with an all- wiſe God — we may 
leave with common ſenſe to determine. 

4. We may alſo learn the neceſſity and advantage 
of cultivating a pious diſpoſition. If it hath this in- 
fluence upon virtue, its influence muſt be in propor- 
tion to its power. The more deeply riveted this fear 
of God is, the more ſteady and univerſal will our holi- 


neſs be. This ae is improveable: if any ſhould 


1 John i iv. 20. + Neh. v. 16. t Heb, xiii. 1 5. 16. 
ll Mar vi. 14. | 
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aſk by what means; I would reply, by theſe two ways 


more eſpecially : 
1. By frequent: meditations and refieftions on a 


divine Being. 


ments of it: this holds good in reſpect of the higheſt 
matters it hath to comers with: and indeed hae 5 iS 


not the object of our ſenſes, can only influence as it is 
preſented by thought. There is nothing more viſible 
than a God in his works and operations to a mind diſ- 


poſed to reflection; there is nothing leſs diſputable 


than that our degree of intelligence v was deſigned for 
our contemplation of his works, and of himſelf by 
them. Oh! whence is it, that the effects ſhould ter- 
minate the eye, and even conceal the cauſe! that 


minds capable of penetrating into much of. the wiſdom 


and goodneſs exhibited in the divine works, ſhould 
yet ſtop ſhort of the glorious ſubject in which they re- 
fide, and when confeſſedly they can be only his! one 
would think, it was much more difficult here to do 
wrong than right; more difficult to reſt in the effects 


than to riſe to the great-Author. Chriſtianity alſo 


hath this excellency, that it gives us the moſt auguſt 
and amiable idea of the Deity ; whereby, whilſt it from 
thence plainly obliges to contemplation, it is quite ia- 


dulgent to the human mind; ſince the moſt grateful 
affections of mind are naturally excited upon ſuch a 
contemplation. But even amidſt this additional ad- 
vantage, how many reſt in the general belief hereof, 


without feeling any diſpoſition anſwering to the great 


truth, or correſponding to a Being of ſuch excel- 
N and ſtanding in ſuch relations! What is ſo like- 


ly to be the cauſe, as our not converſing with this 


Being by fixed thought, and deſigned contemplation? 
as his not being more frequently before the eye of the 
mind, and thereby becoming more ſenſibly preſent: 

for in point of influence, he no further exiſts than as he 
is the ſubject of our minds. We are not indeed uſually 


ſo ſtrongly affected with any thing as what our ſenſes 
: inform 


The impreſſions the mind of man re- 
ceives, mainly reſult from the exerciſes and employ- 
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inform us of; yet ſince our reaſon can as fully ſatisfy 


us of the reality of the divine preſence, and exhibit 
God's perfections and relations to the view of the 
mind, we are as capable of converſing with him as 
with our fellow-creatures by the exerciſe of our minds; 
and of experiencing thoſe affections that agree to his 
perfections, as we are of being influenced by the 
ſhadows of thoſe excellencies in a fellow-creature. 
However perfect our idea of God be, however readily 
allowed, yet it it 1s not frequently under view, and 
brought home to ourſelves ; the impreſſion is likely 


to be very little more than in a ſtate of ignorance or in- 


fidelity : its attraction, its obligation cannot be felt : 
the heart will run looſe to every thing the imagination 
will ſend it after, without the leaſt regard to the God 


above. On the other hand, ſuch perfections and re- 
lations filling the mind would inſenſibly produce an- 
ſwerable diſpoſitions, and, like the ſeal preſſed on the 
wax, leave an agreeing impreſſion behind him: they 


are ſo commanding, ſo concerning, ſo affecting in 
themſelves and their conſequences, that it is ſcarce 
ſuppoſable the ſoul ſhould riſe from any ſerious con- 
templation thereof, without finding itſelf diſpoſed 
to every inſtance of practical regard, as a ſelf-gratifi- 
cation. 


2. Adueattendance on, and performance of the in- 


ſtrumental duties of religion : this is a means to pro- 
mote a pious diſpoſition. We ſhall enlarge a little 
upon two: they are prayer and the Lord's ſupper, ---- 
Prayer is a branch of natural religion, and is a natural 


means of piety : in that we immediately converſe with 


God in his ſeveral perfections and relations; and if it 


be performed as it ought with a fixed mind, and with 
a God in view, it will produce a ſuitable diſpoſition. 
It will have an awe, not ſervile but filial; kindle a 
love; and introduce ſuch a ſenſe of God into the ſoul, 


as to give a general turn and tendency to its thoughts 


and reflections : the ſteady practice of it renders this 
ſenſe moſt natural and familiar, Prayer is in itſelf an 
: expreſſion 
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expreſſion of piety, and alſo a means of improving it: 
nor can I ſee how any governing ſenſe of a God ſhould 
be kept up, ſuch a one I mean as is ſufficient ſtatediy 
to influence the mind and life, but by this manner of 
converſe; ſince there is ſo much in the world to over- 
lay firſt principles, to cool and damp our moſt natural 
affections, and ſince ſecond cauſes ſo ſadly conceal the 
firſt. But by ſuch approaches to God, the natural 
ſenſe and apprehenſion of a divine Being is enlivened; 


it is as it were a- freſh engraven: when in this way, 


like Moſes we aſcend into the mount with God, we 
can ſcarcely deſcend without deep impreſſions from 
the ſight, without an improved diſpoſition of ſoul to 
regard and venerate the moſt glorious object: and I 
will beg leave to add, that whatever our preſent ſenſe 
of God may be, it will languiſh as to all practical in- 
fluences, in proportion:to the neglecting this branch of 
devotion. It is not for his own ſake, that God hath 
appointed prayer; we can't ſure be ſo ſtupid as to ima- 
gine itz but for ours: nor for ours meerly as a means 


of ſupplying lower wants; but in order to promote 


thoſe diſpoſitions of mind, as are at the foundation of 
all obedience to himſelf, and all enjoy ment of him. 
Conſequently, tho? it be in itſelf a duty reſulting from 
our relation to God and dependance upon him, its 
chief excellency lies in its inſtrumentality to promote 


the goodneſs of the mind and heart; and no farther 


coth it conſtitute a character for devotion or godlineſs 
with him, than it ſubſerves this its ultimate end. 
We would alſo recommend a due regard to that ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. I know well that ſome, out 
of a profeſſed concern for virtue, have much decried all 
Poſitive inſtitutions, of which this is one. When we 


_ conſider their abilities for reaſoning in general, I think 


it is not inconſiſtent with chriſtiam charity, which, by the 


way, is the moſt perfect that can be exerciſed, to im- 


pute their decrying of 4] paſitive rites more to a ma- 
lignant enmity to Chriſtianity, than any concern for 


God 


. 
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God ſhould enjoin ſuch rites ; or how can mortality 


be prejudiced by ſuch a one as we are ſpeaking of, 


which carries in its very nature the moſt direct tendency 
to promote our regards to it; and moſt eminent] 
ſtrengthens moral obligation ? Surely did men really 


think freely they would not argue againſt the wiſdom 


or goodneſs of any thing from poſſible abuſes ; nor 
againſt the reaſonableneſs or propriety of God's requir- 
ing ſome external rites, becauſe mankind are prone to 
ſuperſtition. The inſtitution we are ſpeaking of is ad- 
mirably calculated to promote moral duties: it is a 
direct means for the promoting piety, which I hope is 
a moral duty, in contradiction to what is poſitive, tho* 
ordinarily diſtinguiſhed from morality ; and by pro- 
moting hat, as hath been proved, it ſubſerves peculi- 
arly every other duty of a moral nature. This inſti- 


tution directly leads us to converſe with God and the 


Redeemer, and with the love and regard of both zo us: 
what then can more fully impreſs the mind, or be a 
ſtronger engagement to love and regard from us ? The 
purity of the divine nature, the regards God hath to 
his own laws and rights, are abundantly exhibited in 
the repreſented expiation made for {in ; and his com- 
paſſion to ſinners is no leſs held forth in his admitting 
the ſacrifice, and giving aſſurance of forgiveneſs 
thereupon. Now can we converſe with the moſt aw- 
ful and amiable repreſentations of the Deity, exhibited 
in ſome meaſure by /en/ible ſigns, and not find our 
ſelves more diſpoſed to pay the bleſſed God his proper 
regards : thoſe which his perfections and relations to 
us demand ? I wiſh we were conſtant to theſe duties, 
as we might have opportunity, and that there was but 
a fixed mind with a view to an improving our inward 
devotion by them; then, I am perſuaded we ſhould 
find their efficacy conſiderable. An habitual prety is 
very peculiarly promoted by a frequent and thorough 
engagment of mind in duties fo immediately reſpect- 
ing God: wherein we manifeſtly trifle and do nothing, 
it his transforming perfections and his moſt affecting 
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acts are not before the mind. Such is the nature of 
ttheſe duties, that they are not reaſonable ſervices, or 
performed agreeably to intelligent beings, if they are 
not found influential upon our habitual ſenſe of God 
Au reggae to him nl erg er 
6. We hence ſee one great reaſon of the difficulty 
of religion, and whom perſons may thank for it. The 
reaſon is, perſons will ſeparate what God hath joined 
together. If the ſeveral branches of duty were equally 
conſulted, we ſhould find they. were in their natureſub- 
ſervient to each other; the practice of each would be 
facilitated thereby. In a very particular manner would 
true piety facilitate the practice of virtue in all its 
branches. If we are wholly careleſs what the temper 
of our minds is towards God, we muſt not wonder if 
we find temptations to intemperance, to injuſtice, or to 
the gratifying of any maſter-paſſion too ſtrong to with- 
ſttand; or if we find beneficence, charity, meekneſs, 
righteouſneſs or forgiveneſs, very hard to exerciſe, 
any further than they are conſtitutional: for the truth 
is, they really want a principle ſufficient to influence 
equally and at all times. I ſpeak it with concern, we 
are perpetually running into extreams: as ſome have 
been and are ſtill extolling faith, others devotion; at 
the ſame time depretiating juſtice, benevolence, charity, 
temperance, and other perſonal and relative virtues, 
which nothing but downright ſtupidity can excuſe: on 
the contrary, others no leſs unreaſonably confine their 
regards to thoſe virtues; limiting he all that the Lord 
our God hath required of us, to them. This mang- 
ling of religion hath been of the greateſt diſſervice to 
the world, and will be ſo: religion will never prevail, 
nor appear indeed itſelf, till things are taken as God 
hath ſettled them. It is a maxim with me, that God 
hath not leſs conſulted human nature than his own 
ſupremacy, nor is his wiſdom and. goodneſs more 
conſpicuous in any thing, than in ibis connection of 


things. _ 
5 7501 My 
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My ſincere aim hath been to recommend and revive 
true Chriſtianity, I would fain recommend it to ſuch 
as have not yet thought fit to embrace it, if this ſhould 
fall into any ſuch hands. They have been often told, 
and they cannot but know as well as any, that Chriſti- 
anity 1s a perfect ſyſtem of morality : I will venture to 
ſay /o perfect, as to ſave them all the trouble of inven- 
tion to render it more compleat. It will not, I hope, 
be alledged by any as a charge againſt it, that it is 
too per fett; for this, whether it be "confeſſed or not, is 
ſuch an objection that no honeſt or virtuous mind can 
allow to themſelves, nor any wiſe perſon think fit ro 
anſwer when propoſed. But as I would look upon 
them great friends to virtue, fo it cannot methinks 
but give them a great pleaſure to find ſuch a ſecurity 
to virtue as piety, ſo indiſpenſably required and fo 
ſtrongly preſſed by Chriſtianity. This is all in their 
way, and ſurely merits a very civil treatment of it, if 
it demands not their being greater apologiſts for it 
than they uſually are. They fully ſee, if I miſtake 
not, from what hath been ſaid, that virtue is infinitely 
obliged to Chriſtianity, that hath recommended ſo uſe- 
ful a principle, free of every thing ſuperſtitious and 
enſlaving, and ſo peculiarly adapted to remove thoſe 
general impediments that have kept virtue at ſo low 
an ebb. But if, after this endearing recommendation 
of Chriſtianity, they ſhould be no nearer the becoming 
proſelytes to it, I hope, as an inſtance of that juſtice they 
lo much admire, they will exerciſe it towards the chri- 
ſtian rule and its divine author; I mean, that when 
they ſee the profeſſors of it depart from their religion, 
that they won't charge their inconſiſtencies #pox their 
religion. Some good will reſult from this diſcourſe, if 
in this reſpect Chriſtianity may have more juſtice done 
it, than it hath had. 
Iwould deſire alſo to revive trueChriſtianity amongſt 
thoſe who profeſs it. They might cut off occaſion 
from thoſe who ſeek occaſion againſt their religion, by 


repreſenting it what it is. The moſt uniform, con- 
We | ſiſtent, 


rr - 


r 
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fiſtent; amiable thing in the world: but this can never 


be done but by taking things in the connection the 
goſpel hath ſet them in, and allowing them that degree 
of importance which that hath ſettled. Don't we 
know what God the Lord hath required of us, namely, 


to do juſtly, to ove mercy, and to walk humbly with him- | 


felf . Is not the loving the Lord our God with all our 


Hear. and ſoul and mind the firſt and great commandment ; 


and is not the next like to it, the loving our neighbour as 
our ſelves; and do not theſe united contain the whole of 
religion and righteouſneſs | ? Why ſhould theſe then 
ever be ſeparated ?. Since the fearing of God and work- 
ing righteouſneſs is unchangeably connetted, let us not 
pretend to piety amidſt ſtated and indulged vices: in 
fo doing we reflect upon the bleſſed God, as if he could 
not ſee thro? our hypocriſy, or were not holy enough 


to hate it; we reflect upon our bleſſed Saviour, and 


ſtile him the patron of iniquity : on the other hand, 


let us not boaſt of our virtues, whilſt none of our as 


are reſolvable into a regard of God, nor accompanied 


with any ſenſe of our relations and obligations to him. 


I think we are yet to learn the truth as it is in Jeſus, if 
we know not that it requires an impartial virtue, 
founded on a ſenſe of duty to God; and ſuch a ſenſe 
of our duty and obligations to God as is productive 
of ſuch a virtue. 

Let this then put us upon the enquiry, whether we 
have any principle, or what it is which ſtatedly influ- 
ences and governs us. Alas! we ſtand in need of 
ſome principle ! the mind of man, like a defenceleſs 


impotent thing amidft adverſe powers will be run away 


with, unleſs there be ſomething reſiding to ſtrengthen 
and eſtabliſn it. If it be not under the influence of a 
good principle, it will be under the | power of ſome uſe- 
leſs or bad one. This ſhould prompt to a more ſeri- 
ous enquiry ; have we lived and acted juſt as it hap- 

pened, and as opportunity and circumſtances preſented 


themſelves ? Much better were it for us to be governed 


"0 7 8 * xxii. 37, 38, 39, 40. 
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by policy and worldly intereſt than wholly by inclin- 
ation, or to act the fooliſh wanton libertine : for that 


3.3 Kandi 


would render us leſs vitious in point of action, tho? it 


would not render us really more virtuous in reſpect of 
diſpoſition. But, let us ask again; have we been under 
the influence of a divine fear, or regard of God ? Sure 
this ought to take place amongſt reaſonable creatures, 
who are under his government, and are accountable to 
him! there is nothing that will enable us to act, to 
bear, to deny or forego, to advance or perſevere, like 


this. Let us not then be indifferent about this matter; 


either fooliſhly living by chance or cuſtom, whereby 
our ſlender goodneſs, if we have any, can never laſt, or 
turn to any account hereafter ; or taking up with any 
taing as principle, that will juſt ſecure an appearance 
of goodneſs, Temptations are at hand; inclinations 
are working ; appetites and paſſions yet remain. An 
occaſional religion ſhould not ſerve, for it will not ſave 
us. We have need of ſomething then that will be equal 
to all our circumſtances, duties, and trials : this the 
tear of God is, and, I think, nothing elſe. That will 


cleanſe us from all filthineſs both of fleſh and ſpirit, and 


perfect our holineſs ; not only to that degree as to ren- 
der us happy in this world, but to quality us for the re- 
wards and enjoyments of a better; where this fear will 
be ſo far from being ſuperſeded, that it will be perfected 
as a ſource of pleaſure, and as a qualification moſt con- 
genial to perfect love, and perfect bliſs. | 

Agreeably to the preceding diſcourſe, I ſhall beg 
leave to cloſe with a form of devotion, 


Moſt great and glorious God! the ſupream parental 
mind! the father of ſpirits! who haſt given a ſpirit to 
man, and by thine inſpiration haſt conferred an under- 
ſtanding upon him. In that rank of being thro* thy 
goodneſs I ſtand: from whence I behold thee conſpicuous 
and amiable in thy works around me, am capacitated 
or a converſe with thee, and find thee meeting my firſt 
houghts in thy perfections and relations. Towards 
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thee I find my ſpirit tending ; as body doth naturally 
to its centre: Oh! were it bur as ſteady and with equal 


ſtrength! I am capable of diſcerning and acknowledg- = 
ing thee, in ſome meaſure ſuitable to thy nature, and 
the claims thou art rightfully making: 1 would grate- LD 


fully confeſs it the privilege of my nature, and eſteem 
it a ſtanding pledge of thy intending me for a peculiar 
conduct and felicity. Suffer me not to defeat thy juſt MW T hi 
expectations, or to loſe the advantages thou haſtdeſigned W 

me thereby: but diſpoſe my mind ſtill more to contem- 

plate thee; impreſs it with the moſt fixed ſentiments of 
veneration and love; and inſpire me with an habitual 

ſenſe of thee; that by the united influence of excellency 

and obligation, I may find myſelf in a growing regard MW —— 
of thee and conformity to thee, may derive a rectitude 
in my own mind from thine, and may from thence 
experience every virtue prevailing in an uſeful and holy 
life, and every exerciſe thereof my delight and element, 
May my apprehenſions of thee be moſt agreeable to thy 
nature; my devotions towards thee be accompanied 
with fervency and affection ; and my ſenſe of thee be 
teſtified by an impartial regard to the whole of my 
duty: that according to thy free and unmerited promiſe 
thro' Jeſus, I may be qualified and entitled to that 
future, happy, ſtate of exiſtence, where perfect piety, Re. 
purity, and charity reign for ever. i cones 
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DISCOURSE XXIV. 
The Abſurdity and Iniquity of Perſecuti- 


on for Conſcience-ſake. 


{ DopDRIůDBOE. ] 


_— Fg — 


2. Cor. . 


But he turned, and rebuked them ; and ſaid, ye 
know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of; for the 
ſon of man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, but 

to ſave them. 
| : | 4 % : 
F popery be conſider'd in a religious view, it muſt 

[ appear the juſt object of our contempt, as well as 
our abhorrence; but if we regard it as a political 

contrivance, to gratify the avarice and ambition of 

the clergy, it will appear very artfully adapted to an- 

[wer that end. The wiſdom of the ſerpent eminently 

prevailed, when the innocence of the dove had long been 

loſt, Cunning eccleſiaſtics, who were by their office 
obliged frequently to converſe with perſons under 
awakenings of conſcience, and ſerious impreſſions, 
laid hold on that opportunity of improving themſelves 
in an acquaintance with human nature; and on that 

foundation, they gradually formed and compleated a 

ſcheme, dexterouſly adapted to make the minds of 

their people eaſy, by the ſame notions and forms by 

which the clergy enriched themſelves, and ſecured that 

temporal dominion and grandeur, for which they 
F123 - | were 
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were contented to exchange true Chriſtianity, and to pea 
make merchandiſe of the fouls committed to their | em 
Care. . 155 N " 
Some of theſe principles were ſo evidently abſurd, I r 
that the common ſenſe of mankind, however bribed Ron 
in their favour, muſt often have riſen up in open op- 
- Poſition to them, had freedom of inquiry been allow. 
ed, and the ſcriptures been left in the hands of the and 
people. It was therefore one of their moft important 
artifices to take away that key of knowledge, and to whie 
put out that light which would have expoſed the folly 
and wickedneſs of their conduct. And farther to ſup- have 
port that Babel which otherwiſe muſt have ſunk under 
its own weight, the powers of this world were brought 
in, and its rulers taught to think it their higheſt ho- MW #5 he 
nour to employ their ſword againſt thoſe obſtinate miſ- 
creants who were diſobedient to the faith, as the prieſts whic 
thought fit to explain it. To injure the weaker part In or 
of their ſubjects in their religious rights, was repre- 
ſented as an ample atonement for violating the civil 
liberties of them all; and thus the mouths of gainfay- 
ers were moſt eaſily and effectually ſtopp'd. From 
ſome countries the reformation was utterly excluded, 
in others it was ſtifled in its very infancy, and in 
ſome rooted out, after it had for a while been happily 
This is undoubtedly the grand bulwark of popery, 
even to this very day; and were it removed, the ana- 
thema's of the church would become as incapable of 
giving terror, as they are of doing any real miſchief. 
And therefore one of the moſt effectual methods which 
can be taken to ſecure and promote the refor mation, 
is to convince men, if poſſible, of the abſurdity and in- 
iguity of perſecution. far conſcience-ſake, in all its kinds and 
in all its digus. | , 
This is what, by the Divine aſſiſtance, I purpoſe 
to attempt this day; nor could we at any time more 
properly examine the ſubject “; ſince it is to the re- 


N. B. This Sermon was preached, 5th Nov. 1739. 
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peated deliverances of this day, that we owe our ex- 
emption from thoſe uſurpations and inhumanities, 


- which would have deprived us of the liberty of arguing 


or even of complaining. How juſtly the church of 
Rome is charged with perſecuting principles and prac- 
tices, you have heard : and blefſed be God that you 
have only heard it“. How abſurd thoſe principles, 
and how criminal thoſe practices are, I am now to 
ſhew you. And amongſt a variety of ſcriptures, 
which might have been prefixed to ſuch a diſcourſe, I 
could think of none more proper than this, which I 
have now been reading. | 

Our Lord was now going up to Feruſalem, at one 
of the great feaſts; probably that of tabernacles: and 
as he then came from Gallilee, he though it proper to 
paſs through Samaria. This was the directeſt road, 
which it was then perhaps neceſſary for him to take, 
in order to his being at Feruſalem in due time. You 
well know that in this country, i. e. on mount Gerizim, 
there was a temple built as a rival to that on mount 
Zion, to which the Samaritans, who, after their way, 
kept the three great annual feaſts appointed by Moſes, 
were probably at this time preparing to refort. But 
as our Lord appeared to be paſling by this temple, and 
ſetting his face towards that where the Jews worſhip- 
ped, theſe bigotted Samaritans denied him the com- 
mon rites of hoſpitality, and would not ſuffer him and 
his attendants ſo much as to refreſh themſelves at 
any of their inns ; which ſeems to be all the favour 
they now aſked. This was indeed very outragious 
and inhuman treatment, and the apoſtles James and 
Fobn, who were now preſent, reſented it with a great 
deal of warmth. Full of zeal, and as they imagined of 


* N. B. This particularly refers to a ſermon on the penſecuting prin- 
eiples and practices of the church of Rome, with which the author had 
concluded his courſe of lectures againſt Popery laſt year. What is 
moſt important in that diſcourſe may be ſeen, with much greater ad- 
vantage, in Dr. Graſvenor's ſermon at Salters-hall, on the ſame ſub- 
ject; which is full of that eaſy, but penetrating and convincing elo- 
quence, of which he is ſo eminent a maſter, f 
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The Ablardity and Iniquity f 


4 piety and of faith, too, they only aſk leave of our 


Lord, to command fire from heaven upon theſe un- 


reaſonable and wicked men, aſſuring themſelves that 
if an affront offered to the prophet Elijab, even by the 
expreſs command of the king of ae, were once and 
again thus ſeverely avenged, the artillery of heaven 
would be yet more ready to plead the cauſe of the ſon 
of God, when thus affronted, perhaps by ſome of the 
meaneſt of the people. E220 
How far they would have extended the execution, 
if our Lord had favoured their motion, we cannot 
certainly ſay : perhaps it had reached farther than the 
_ perſons from whom the offence directly came, and 
might have laid the whole city in aſhes. *Tis certain, 
that a judgment, inflicted in ſuch a miraculous way, 
would have been leſs liable to objection, than if ſecular 
power had been armed on the occaſion, * Yet our 
gentle and compaſſionate Redeemer, far from indulg- 
Ing their requeſt, very faithfully reproves it, and ex- 
preſly ſays, Je know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of; 
1. e. You neither conſider the difference which 
there is between the genius of the Moſaic and the 
« Chriſtian diſpenſation; nor do you ſufficiently 
„ weigh the ſecret motives, which influence you on 
cc this occaſion : for, if you did, you would ſee there 
<« is ſomething of pride, and perſonal revenge, ming- 
<« ling itſelf with your zeal for God, your affection to 
“ me, and my kingdom. Tour propoſal is, on the 
« whole, moſt unſuitable; and, as ſuch, I abſolute- 
&« ly reject it. For the ſon of man is not come to deſtroy 
« mens lives, but to ſave them. The general deſign 
« of my appearance is molt benevolent and gracious, 
ce and I am determined {till to act agreeably to it, 
c and to exert my miraculous power in works of kind- 
s neſs, rather than of terror; for the. preſervation of 
& mankind, and not for their deſtruction,” 
Nov, ſurely, if our Lord thus ſeverely rebuked 
his diſciples for the propoſal they here made, he would 
have cenſured them, with much greater diſpleaſure, 
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if they had talked of uſing his intereſt amongſt the 
Jews, to raiſe an army to ravage Samaria, by fire and 
ſword ; and, on the ſame principle, to ſpread deſola- 
tion over the face of the whole earth, wherever they 
and their doctrine had not met with a favourable re- 
ception. The argument urged in the text would have 
concluded againſt this with equal or ſuperior force : 
The Son of Man came not to deſtroy mens lives, but to ſave 
them. © | "Tb 

You ſee then, how properly theſe words may be 
uſed, to introduce a diſcourſe againſt perſecution on 
any religious account : I ſhall therefore, without any 
farther preface, go on. 4 
I. To ſtate what I apprehend to be the chriſtian 
doctrine on this head; as oppoſed both to the tenets 
and practices of the Romiſh church, with regard to it. 

II. To ſhew, by ſome plain arguments, the abſurdi- 
ty and iniquity of perſecution for conſcience-ſake. 

III. To anſwer ſome of the moſt plauſible conſider- 
ations which have been urged in defence of it. After 
which I ſhall, | | : 

IV. Conclude with ſome practical improvements of 
the whole: N 


1 ſhould abundantly exceed the limits of a ſingle 
diſcourſe, if I were not to content myſelf with a few 
ſhort hints on each of theſe heads, which have fur- 


niſhed out copious matter for ſeveral large volumes. 


And I hope, thoſe who have had an opportunity of 
enquiring molt accurately into the ſubject, and of per- 
uſing what has been written upon it, by ſome of the 
moſt celebrated perſons of our age and nation, will not 
be diſpleaſed with ſuch a ſhort ſurvey of what ſeems. 
moſt material on both ſides the queſtion. And it may 
be highly neceſſary for others, who have nor ſuch lei- 


| ſure or abilities, and who, for want of having the 


matter fairly and clearly ſtated, may fall into ſenti- 
7 8 ii ments 
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ments very injurious to the honour of their profeſſion, 
and the peace of their minds, 


I. I am to propoſe what I take to 755 the Crifian 
doctrine on this head; and to offer fome previous re- 
mar ks toward ſtating the queſtion aright, and prevent- 
ing miſtakes which often embaraſs it. 

I fay, the Chriſtian doctrine, leſt, if I call it the 


| Proteſtant, any ſhould queſtion the propriety of the ex- 


preſſion. It is indeed too plain, that our firſt reform- 
ers, When they ſeparated from other corruptions of 
the Romiſh church, retained this unhappy principle: 

That error and hereſy are to be extirpated by viol- 
** ence: and that the conduct of ſome pious princes 
% amongſt the Ferws, in deſtroying idolaters, is to be 
0 a madel for chriſtian magiſtrates.” This was not 
the opinion of the pious Calvin alone, whatever pleaſure 
ſame may now take in heaping diſtinguiſhed infamy 
on him; but tis mucheaſier to make a large catalogue 
of thoſe in England, as well as abroad, who maintain- 
ed this tener, than of thoſe who oppoſed it. Nor in- 
deed can we juſtly wonder, that the whole ſyſtem of 
truth did not break in upon them at once. We have 
great reaſon to be thanktul, that they were enabled to 
lay ſuch a foundation ; and that others, in ſucceeding 


ages, have, in any meaſure, raiſed and improved the 


ſuperſtructure: Yet I will not preſume to ſay, that 
all Proteſtants are now agreed in what I take to be 
the truth here; it would be much for the credit, and 
much for the intereſt of their cauſe, if they were : and 
we ought earneſtly to pray, that God, by his ſpirit of 
neſs and love, would purge out the remainder of 

that old leaven, which ſtill ſours the hearts of ſome. 
But, 1 perſuade my ſelf, I am about to repreſent ſen- 
timents, in which multitudes of worthy and excellent 
men, of all parties amongſt us, concur; and they 
ſeem to be breaking in on mens minds with a growing 
light: May it pine more and more, until the perfect day! 
The * doctrine on this head, ſo far as =» 
teſtants 
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teſtants are conſiſtent wich themſelves, ſeems plainly 


to be this: That none are to be ſubjected to any 
« kind or degrees of civil penalties, merely on account 


_ & of their religious opinions, or for any practices ariſ- 


« ing from them, if thoſe practices be not detriment- 
« al to the peace of ſociety, which the magiſtrate, by 
+ his office, ſtands engaged to preſerve.” | 
We readily allow that if any man's religious prin- 

ciples carry him on to any actions injurious to others, 
in their perſons or properties, he is to be reſtrained 
and puniſhed, as any other offender might be. Should 
a man for inſtance offer his ſon as a ſacrifice to Molech, 
he would juſtly be treated as a murtherer, notwith- 
ſtanding any plea of conſcience which he might pre- 
tend to make. For the magiſtrate has no buſineſs ' 
with conſcience, which is intirely under the juriſdicti- 
on of God, but muſt never be allowed as an excuſe 
for an action injurious to others; for this very obvi- 
ous reaſon, that if it ſhould be ſo allowed, there 


would be no room for any penal laws at all, and 


conſequently all civil government would be over- 
thrown. For a bold and impudent malefactor would 
never fail to have recourſe to this eaſy and unanſwer- 
able apology, if his judges were ſo weak as to admit 
it. Nor can we indeed imagine any blacker villanies, 
than thoſe which ſome have pretended to commit for 
conicience-ſake. ; 

Me likewiſe grant, on the ſame principle as before, 
that if any man's religion neceſſarily ſubject him to 
the obedience of a foreign prince, the government un- 
der which he is born and protected, has a right, by 
the grand law of felf-preſervation, to inſiſt on ſome 
more than ordinary ſecurity for his good behaviour in 
ſuch circumſtances. And this is evidently the caſe of 
the papiſts amongſt us. They are under ſuch obliga- 
tions in conſcience to obey the pope, and to ſubmit 
themſelves to whatſoever prince he ſhall ſee fit to eſta- 


bliſh here, that they are at beſt but very precarious 
| fubjects to that royal family, which the gracious pro- 


vidence 


vidence of the Almighty has been pleaſed to fix on the FE 


*throne of theſe nations; eſpecially while there is a 66-4 
pretender to that throne, devoted to the ſee of Rome, ed 
and eſpouſed by it. Juſtly therefore may the preſent ore 
government inſiſt on ſuch ſecurity from them, as it que 
does not demand from other ſubjects. And if in con- for 
ſequence of this, ſome hardſhips ſhould fall on a few 6 * 
peaceable and well-diſpoſed perſons, who are too wiſe ce t 
and honeſt to act to the utmoſt of what their own prin- We 
ciples would warrant, it muſt be born as an inconveni- is C 
ence inſeparable from preſent circumſtances. And per- and 
haps tis an inconvenience leſs than thoſe very perſons reac 
might ſuffer, from the eſtabliſhment of a religion ſo owr 


oppreſſive and tyrannical, as popery always appears, 
when it comes to be arrayed with the robe of the ma- 
giſtrate, and armed with his ſword. However, it is 
a pleaſure to every good-natured proteſtant, to think, 
that what they can ſuffer by the laws put in execution 
' againſt them, is not very extreme; and that they ſuf- 
fer this, not for believing tranſubſtantiation, or pur- 
gatory, nor for praying to ſaints, or bowing down be- 
fore images; but merely for acknowledging the ſu- 
premacy of the pope, a doctrine ſo hurtful ro all other 
ſupreme authority, that *tis amazing all the princes in 
Europe have not long ago renounced it with the utmoſt 
Gan. „ : 
Allowing for ſuch caſes as theſe, which are not pro- 
perly exceptions, we ſtil] maintain our propoſition in 
its utmoſt extent; and aſſert, that unleſs God, the 
ſearcher of hearts, is pleaſed to interpoſe by a ſpecial 
= revelation, (which there is now no reaſon to believe he 
will ever do,) taking the matter on the principle of hu- 
man reaſon, or of the chriſtian religion, no man is to 
ſaffer the leaſt degree of puniſhment, either in his per- 
fon, or property, on account of his religious opinions, 
or of any practice conſequent upon them, which. is 
not an overt act, plainly inconſiſtent with the public 
peace, and puniſhable in any other ſubject, They 


who are for a toleration limited, as good Mr. Baxter 
e 5 Uſed 
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uſed unhappily to expreſs it, to errors which are 


c“ not quite intolerable ;” and would have ſuch puniſh- 
ed at leaſt with fines and impriſonments, if not with 
greater ſeverities; ſeem not to be aware of the conſe- 
quences of their own ſcheme : and, as Dr. Owen very 


forcibly ſpeaks, in his excellent treatiſe of toleration, 


« They had need to examine their light ; for their 
ce tenet muſt lead down to the chambers of blood.” 


We do not indeed pretend to ſay, that the magiſtrate 


is obliged to make ſuch: proviſion for maintaining 
and accommodating thoſe whom he apprehends to be 


teachers of error, as he may for thoſe who are of his 


own ſentiments, and conſequently, whom he believes 
on the ſide of truth. This would be carrying mat- 
ters to an exceſs ; but ſurely, he has no right to inflict 
any penalties upon them, nor, in any degree, to ab- 
ridge them in thoſe liberties which peaceable ſubjects 
are entitled to. And if he may exclude any from tuch 
places of civil truſt, as their capacity, experience and 
fidelity might otherwiſe qualify them for, meerly be- 
cauſe their religious perſuaſions, and their modes of 
worſhip, differ from his own, it 1s upon principles 
which Iam yet to learn; nor can ] perceive at preſent 
how they are to be reconciled with thole of a chriſtian, 
and a proteſtant. 5 
You will eaſily imagine, what reaſon I had to be 
thus particular in ſtating, and in guarding my pro- 
poſition. I proceed, i e 


II. To offer ſome obvious, but important conſider- 
ations, for the proof of it. 

And here I ſhall particularly ſhew, that perſecution, 
for conſcience-ſake, in all its kinds and degrees, is 
built on the abſurd ſuppoſition, that one man has a 
right to judge for another, in matters of religion ;—-- 
That it contradicts the grand principle of doing to 
others, as we would think it reaſonable they ſhould 
do to us ; Thar *tis by no means calculated to an- 
{wer the end pretended to be aimed at by it 83 

ut. 
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but, on the other hand, tends to introduce a great deal 
of miſchief and confuſion, and to overthrow truth 
and religion in the world. On theſe accounts, *tis 
inconſiſtent with natural religion; and ic appears 


from the whole tenor of the chriſtian revelation, that 


it is moſt contrary to that. 


1. Perſecution for conſcience-ſake, i. e. inflicting 
| Penalties on men, merely for their religious prin- 
Ciples or worſhip, is plainly founded on an ab- 
ſurd ſuppoſition, that one man has a right to 
judge for another, in matters of religion. 


How ablurd this ſuppoſition is, has been fully prov- 
ed at large, by many excellent writers in this contro- 
verſy; and you have, no doubt, often heard, how 
contemptibly weak thoſe arguments are, by which the 
_  Romiſh church would appropriate this right to itſelf, 

. Nevertheleſs, abſurd as their pretence to infallibility is, 

I confeſs there is much more conſiſtency in the perſe- 

cutions of thoſe who claim ſuch a privilege, than of 
thoſe who acknowledge they are deſtitute of it. Can 
any man, with the leaſt colour of reaſon, pretend 
that I have a right to judge for myſelf, and yet puniſh 
me for uſing; it? that is, for doing that which he ac- 
knowledges I havea right to do. To plead for it, would 
be a direct contradiction in terms. And if it ſhould 
be faid, as ſome have, moſt weakly aſſerted, that the 
erroneous are to be puniſhed, not for their opinions, 


but for their actions in conſequence of thoſe opinions, 


would then enquire, for what actions ? And how are 
theſe actions condemned? Not on account of their 
tendency to diſturb and annoy the public; for that 
Caſe has already been excluded from the charge of per- 
ſecution: And, when that is excluded, I repeat the 
queſtion, How are thoſe actions condemned? Why, 
the proſecutor mult ſay, I know them to be con- 
& trary to the divine law.” But, how do you prove, 
that you are not miſtaken? If you allow of argument on 


the 
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the head, you give up the cauſe of perſecution ſo far, 
If you wave argument, you only, in effect, fay, 


The actions are wrong, becauſe I condemn them; 
« 3. e. in other words, J am infallible, I am to judge 
60 for myſelf and you and, by a parity of reaſon, 


44 for all the world beſides.“ And who might not make 


that pretence ? or, how ſhould it ever be decided but 
by the ſword, in the preſent circumſtances? N 


2. Perſecution is moſt evidently inconfiftent with 
that obvious and fundamental principle of mora- 
lity, That we ſhould do to others, as we could 
reaſonably deſire they ſhould do to us. 


This is a rule which carries its own demonſtration 
along with it; and it was intended on purpoſe to take 
off that biaſs of ſelf-love, which would draw us aſide 
from the ftrait line of equity, and lead us to be partial 


Judges between our neighbours and ourſelves. Now, 
I would aſk the advocate of wholeſome ſeverities, 


How he would reliſh his own arguments, if they were 
turned upon himfelf ?- What if he were to go abroad 
into the world, amongſt papiſts, if he be a proteſtant; 
amongſt Mahometans if he be a chriſtian ? Suppofing 
he was to behave like an honeſt man, like a good 
neighbour, like a peaceable ſubje& ; avoiding what- 
ever would injure or provoke, and taking all oppor- 
tunities to ferve and oblige thoſe about him: Would 
he think that, merely becauſe he refuſed to follow his 
neighbours to their altars, or their moſques, he ſhould 


be ſeized and impriſoned, his goods confiſcated, and 
his perſon! condemned to tortures, or death? Un- 


doubtedly, he would complain of this as a very great 
hardſhip. And what if one, who heard him plead 
for religious ſeverities at home, were to remind him of 
it, would he not be wounded with his own arrows? 
What could he anſwer ? © Iam in the right and theſe 
* people are in the wrong.” Nay, would the inyui- 
fitor, or the Turk, cry full as loudly as he, But 

3 * we 
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% ve are in the right:“ And they might juſtly add, 
„With what face can you complain of us, for treating 
& you in ſuch a manner, as, you muſt confeſs, you 
« ſhould think your ſelf bound in conſcience to treat 
«© us, if we were in your power, as you are in our's ?” 
Surely, a man would ſee the abſurdity and injuſtice of 
ſuch a treatment, when it fell upon himſelf; when, 
with ſuch meaſures as he had meted to others, it was 
meaſured to him again. And accordingly, I muſt 
obſerve, as many have done, that the effect of this 
argument is ſo cogent, that thoſe who, when they have 
had the power in their own hands, have been leaſt wil- 
ling to tolerate others, have immediately found new 


light breaking in upon them, as ſoon as they have needed 
toleration themſelves. 5 


3. Perſecution is evidently abſurd, as it is by no means 
. calculated to anſwer the end which its patrons 
pProfeſs to intend by it. 


43 ſay, which they profeſs to intend: for if the prieſts 


do really intend to make the laity ſlaves, that they may 
exalt their own empire, and encreaſe their poſſeſſions, 


it may indeed very probably anſwer that end; and 
theſe holy men may make themſelves fat with the ſin 
and plunder of the people, and purchaſe church- lands 


with the price of their blood. But, to ſave appearances 


at leaſt, they profeſs to intend the glory of God, and 
the ſalvation of men; for ſo you know the forms of the 
. Inquiſition run, © To anſwer to ſundry queſtions relat- 


« ing to their ſouls health, as well as the correction 


* of their manners and exceſs.” Now, I beſeech you, 


let it be ſeriouſly conſidered, how perſecution can be 


like to do good to mens ſouls. 

To be ſure, if it does them good at all, it muſt be, 
by. making them truly religous. But, what is true 
religion ? Is it to repeat a creed, or ſubſcribe a confeſ- 
ſion, to wear a name, or perform a ceremony? If it 
be, I am ſure religion is much changed from what it 

| Was, 


| 
9 
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vas, when the ſcriptures were writ; and the nature of 


God mult be entirely changed too, before ſuch a religion 
can be acceptable to him, or before it can have the lea 
value in his ſiglt. | 


True religion muſt be founded in the inward con- 
viction of the mind, or, it is impoſſible it ſnould be 


what yet it muſt be, a reaſonable ſervice *, And pray 
let it be conſidered what violence and perſecution can 
do, towards producing ſuch an inward conviction. It 
cannot to be ſure do it immediately by its own power 
becauſe it is a demonſtration that will at the ſame 
moment ſuit both the parts of a contradiction. And, 


it is certain, a man might as reaſonably expect to bind 


an immaterial ſpirit with a cord, or to beat down. a 
wall by an argument, as to convince the underſtanding 
by threats or by tortures. They may indeed make a 
man mad, but, it is the hardeſt thing in the world to 
imagine how they ſhould ever make him wiſe. z 


Not immediately, you will ſay : we grant that. But 
mediately they may; as by theſe ſeverities his mind 


may be awakened to attend to arguments : thus a rati- 
onal conviction: may be introduced: and the rod and 
reproof may give wiſdom . But I confeſs, I cannot fee 


how a man is the more likely to judge of an argument 


becauſe he hears it on the rack, or becauſe he ſees the 
laſh, or perhaps the ſword over his head, and trembles 
leſt he ſhould not believe it. Far from opening the 
mind to. fair conviction, methinks it ſhould rather 
prejudice a man againſt it; as it would give him ſome 


| averſion even to a draught otherwiſe agreeable, to have 


it forced down by ſuch methods as a drench is given 
to a horſe. There is, if you will pardon the expreſ- 
ſion, a kind of an elaſticity in the human mind; and 
the more violently it is preſſed down and bent, the 
more forcibly does it endeavour to expand itſelf again. 
But if this were to be put out of the queſtion, we may 
depend upon it that none will ever have the better 


opinion of any religion, becauſe it makes its profeſſors 


Rom. xii. 1, t Prov, xxix. 15. 


very 


* 
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very bad men; and fo they will undoubtedly think their 


proſecutors to be. 1 : 
Nay, indeed I ſhould rather think, that if they were 

retty well ſatisfied in the religion of their country before, 
the very thought of its being defended and obtruded 
on others in this brutiſh and unnatural way, would be 
enough to raiſe ſome ſecret ſuſpicions to its diſadvant- 
age *: ſuſpicions which perhaps might prevail; and 
impreſs the mind more ſtrongly, where men were not 
allowed to give any vent to them; or even to propoſe 
their doubts, leſt it ſhould be looked upon as a crafty 

way of inſinuating their hereſies, and ſhould be a word 
ſpoken againſt their eſtates; or perhaps againſt their 
lives. On the whole, as you have often been told, 
perſecution is much more likely.to make men hypo- 
 crites than fincere converts. They may perhaps, if 
they have not a firm integrity, and heroic courage, 
change their proſeſſton, while they retain their ſenti- 
ments; and, ſuppoſing them before to have been 
unwarily in the wrong, may learn, I will not ſay to 
barter away honeſty for truth, (tho* that were a traffic 
which no wiſe man would covet) but rather to add 
falſhood and villainy to error. 'How glorious a prize 
after all! efpecially, when we conſider at what an 
expence it is gained. Which leads me to add, 


4. That perſecution evidently tends to produce a 
great deal of miſchief and confuſion in the 
world. en Fa 4 - 


It may truly be ſaid, where perſecution is, and that 
zeal and rage which is inſeparable from it, 2here 7s 
confuſion, and every evil work T. It is miſchievous to 
choſe.orr whom it falls; and in its conſequences miſ- 
chievous to others too; fo miſchievous, that one would 


ff chere be on earth a way to render the moſt ſacred truth fuſ- 

pected, it is ſupporting it with threats, and pretending; to terrify men 

into the beliefofit.  Shaft/; Char, Vol. III. p. 107. 
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wonder, that any wiſe princes ſhould ever have admit- 


ted it into their dominions; or that they ſhould not 


immediately baniſh it thence. ' This follows, in part, 


from what I faid under the former head of my diſcourſe; 
even where it ſucceeds ſo far, as to produce a change in 


mens forms of worſhip, it generally makes them no 
more than hypocritical profeſſors of what they do not 


believe; and this muſt undoubtedly debauch their 


characters: ſo that having been villains in one reſpect, 


it is very probable they will be ſo in another; and 
having brought deceit and falſhood into their reli- 
gion, they will eafily bring it into their converſation 
and commerce, | TN TI 

This effect perſecution will have, where it is yielded 
to, In other reſpects it will be yet more immediately 
and apparently miſchievous where it is oppoſed. And, 


it is probable, it will be often oppoſed, by thoſe who 


have certainly a title to the greateſt protection and 
favour of the government; I mean upright and con- 
ſcientious men. An honeſt mind, zealous for what it 
apprehends to be the cauſe of truth, and animated by 
the thoughts of the divine preſence and protection, 
will learn te ſay of bonds and impriſonments, and even 
of tortures as St. Paul did, none of theſe things move me, 
in ſuch a cauſe, neither count I my life dear unto me *. 
As Mr. Boyle very juſtly and finely expreſſes it : 
* Perſonal fufferings, which a well-meaning man 
* undergoes for his conſcience, are but ſuch a kind 
* of burthen to, his mind, as feathers to an eagle or a 


* faulcon ; which tho? in themſelves conſidered they 


e have a weight, in the ſituation in which they are 
placed about him, enable him to ſoar towards 
* heaven, and to reach a height which makes him 


* praiſed and wondered at by beholders.“ Nay, per- 


haps where there is no true religion, a native ſenſe of 
honour in a generous mind, may encourage it to 
endure ſome hardſhips for the cauſe of truth; not to 
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ſay that ſometimes on the principles we hinted above, 2 
O Obſtinacy may riſe as the underſtanding is oppreſſed, anc 
: e and continue its oppoſition for a while, merely to rat! 
«© avenge the cauſe of its injured liberty “.“ ; whi 
And it is farther to be remembered, that where the Y. 
perſecution is not very extreme, and ſometimes even cho 
where it is, ſpectators are brought to judge more N 
favourably of the cauſe thus violently oppoſed, when orth 
they obſerve the fortitude with which the patrons of it degr 
endure hardſhips and ſeverities, from which they might mult 
otherwiſe deliver themſelves at ſo eaſy a rate. Thus be th 
Tertullian boaſts to Scapula, under all the butcheries Per le 
he exerciſed at Carthage; Our ſed, ſays he, is bor it 
e built up by your endeavours to deſtroy it. The and 8 
<« very ſight of our patience in ſufferings awakens mens when 
« conſciences to enquire into the cauſe of it; and that Warm 
% iniquiry leads them to diſcover the truth, and em- Iv ha 
Fa 


<< brace it, even tho” it expoſe them to the ſame ſuffer- 
c ings +.” This made the blood of the martyrs, what 

it was ſo often called, the ſeed of the church. And 6 Ho 
ſomething of the ſame ſpirit has appeared in ſucceed- y thi 


ing ages. Now in proportion to the degree in which 1 

a prohibited religion ſpreads, perſecution muſt ſpread 2 f 
and-propagate itſelf, and its deſolations. And at this 5 EW | 
rate, if the perſecution be ſevere, (as it muſt be in ut It 
order to a victory) how many perſons, how many 0 
families, muſt be undone by it? for it is apparent, ot the 
that in many inſtances what one ſuffers for the caſe of * 
his conſcience, draws ruin on a family, perhaps on 3 


many families dependent on him, wherein ſome may 
hardly know their right hand from their left. I might 
alſo mention the encouragement hereby given to 
informers, who generally in ſuch caſes are the vileſt 
and moſt infamous of mankind : and might diſcourſe 
copiouſly on the animoſities hereby raiſed amongęſt I dat the » 


neighbours, on the diſcouragement of honeſt indultry, univerſal t 
5 | I erves, «th 


* Ludolph's Ethiop. p. 358. 1 Tert. ad Scap. ad fin. WW. Naka, 
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and the injury done to trade and commerce . Bur I 
rather chuſe to refer theſe and many more calamities, 
which ſtream forth from this bitter fountain, to your 
own reflection, which may eaſily enlarge on the melan- 
choly ſubjeet. ; 
Now when ſo much muſt be ſacrificed to public 
orthodoxy and uniformity, who can wonder if ſuch a 
degree of oppreſſion make a wiſe man mad, and force 
multitudes into deſperate meaſures, moſt deſtructive 


to the community? Who can wonder if an injured and 


perſecuted people riſe up, I will not ſay in rebellion, 
tor it deſerves not that infamous name, but in a juſt 
and generous vindication-of their liberties ; and even 
when the event is moſt hazardous, chuſe rather to die 
warm with their ſwords in their hands, than to periſh 
perhaps by the artificial cruelties of a lingering execu- 
tion, or to ſtarve. in the darkneſs and ſolitude of a 
dungeon? „ | | 
How many wars, and how great confuſions have 
by this means ariſen in Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Germany, the Low Countries, and various other places, 
even ſince the opening of the reformation, it is not for 
a few moments, or indeed a few hours, to recount. 
But I take it for granted, that few of you are intirely 
unacquainted with theſe things, which make up one 
of the moſt inſtructive, tho' at the ſame time the moſt 
melancholy parts of hiſtory, As the conſequence of 
all, it has generally been found both at home and 
abroad, that eccleſiaſtical and civil tyranny has been 
either eſtabliſhed or expelled together; and that where- 
ever this dragon has kept its ſeat, it has devoured the 
glory of the land around it, and heaped infamy and 


I doubt not but on this occaſion, many of my readers will recollect 
that the Dutch were ſome of the firſt proteſtant ſtates which allowed a 
univerſal toleration; to which, as Sir William Temple moſt juſtly ob- 
ſerves, © they owe the continued and undiſturbed peace of their govern- 
ment, and the mighty increaſe of their people; wherein will ap- 
pear to conſiſt chiefly the vaſt growth of their trade, and riches ; 
* and conſequently the ſtrength and greatneſs of their ſtate.” 

Temple's Netherl. c. v. p. 208. 
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miſery on its inhabitants. It has marked its way by 8 
deſolations; ſo that one may well apply to the bands of thi 


perſecutors, what Joel ſays of the armies of locuſts and 
caterpillars, when the country is /ke the garden of Eden 
before them, it is behind them a deſolate wilderneſs *. 
And ſurely were not the remainder of their wrath to 
be reſtrained, religion and truth would be buried in the 
ruins. Which leads me to add, 9 


5. The chriſtian religion, which we here ſuppoſe to 

| be the cauſe of truth, muſt humanly ſpeaking be 

not only obſtructed but deſtroyed, ſhould perſe- 
cuting principles univerſally prevail. 


Let us, for argument's ſake ſuppoſe, what I am ſure | 
we have no reaſon to believe, that in ſome particular 
countries it might, be a means of promoting and 
eſtabliſhing the purity of the goſpel, yet, it muſt ſurely 
be a great impediment to its progreſs. What wie 
prince, who was a heathen or a mahometan, would WT 
ever admit Chriſtian preachers, if he knew that it was | 
a principle of their religion, that as ſoon as the majority 
of the people were converted by arguments, the reſt, 
and himſelf amongſt them, if he continued obſtinate, 
muſt be proſelyted or extirpated by fire and ſword ? 2 
Surely if this were known to be the caſe, the ſecular that 
power would at once ſeize on ſuch miſſionaries as MW ang 
public enemies, and condemn the whole ſect on this made 
ſingle tenet, whatever their other doctrines or precepts ¶ perſe; 
might be. 4 | 
Nay farther, if it be, as the advocates for perſecu- W of his 
tion generally ſuppoſe, a dictate of the law of nature, of Cl 
that the true religion is to be propagated by the ſword, I 75 de, 
then, it is certain, that a mahometan or an idolaterſ exerc; 
with the ſame notion, ſuppoſing himſelf to have truth not © 
on his ſide (as no doubt many of them do ſuppoſe, and they 1 
alſo admitting the principle we conteſt) muſt think - ; 
himſelf obliged in conſcience, if he have an opportunity 
Ioel i. 3. W 
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to do it, to arm his powers for the extirpation of 
Chriſtianity. Thus a holy war muſt commence over 
the face of the whole earth, in which nothing but a 
miracle could render chriſtians ſucceſsful againſt ſo vaſt 
a diſproportion in number. Now I think it hard to 
believe that to be a truth, which would naturally lead 


to the extirpation of truth in the world; or that a divine 


religion ſnould carry in its bowels the principle of its 
- own deſtruction. | 4. BS 

If theſe reaſonings be admitted, then perſecution 
will by the light of nature appear fo abſurd, ſo unjuſt, 
and ſo miſchievous a thing, that it ought to be rejected 
with abhorrence z unleſs it ſhould be warranted and 
required by a divine revelation, which had ſuch degrees 
of evidence, as ſhould be ſufficient to overbalance that 
ſtrong objection againſt it, which would ariſe from 
the conſideration we have now been urging. But on 
this head we need have no apprehenſion, tor I am to 
ſhew you, „ 


6. That perſecution is ſo far from being required, or 

encouraged by the goſpel, that it is moſt directly 

contrary to many of its precepts, and indeed to 
the whole genius of it. 82 | 


1 = 


oF mahometan may perhaps prove from his Acorn“, 


that the true faith is to be propagated by the ſword, 


and that heretics and unbelievers are to be cut off or 
made tributary ; but if a chriſtian plead in favour of 
perſecution, while he has his new teſtament in his hand, 
in an intelligible language, he muſt be condemned out 
of his own mouth. It is condemned by the example 


of Chriſt,” who went about doing good |, who came not 
to deſtroy mens lives but to ſave them; who waved the 


Exerciſe of his miraculous power againſt his enemies, 
not only in this inſtance in the text, but even when 
they moſt unjuſtly and cruelly aſſaulted him 4; and 
' * Alcoran. cap. 2, 4, 5. & paſl. 3 
+ Acts x. 38. * ＋ John xviu. 6. | 
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to inflict death or any corporal puntſhmenteven on thoſe 


who had moſt juſtly deſerved it: his doctrine alſo, as 


well as his example, has taught us 7% be harmleſs as 
doves, to love our enemies, to do good to them that hate 


us, and to pray for them that deſpightfully uſe 4 
Per ſecute us a)? And will a maxim like that allow us to 


perſecute others? When Peter deſired leave to ſmite 
with the ſword, tho' drawn in ſo juſt a cauſe, Chriſt 
commanded him to put it up in its ſheath again(b); and 
he declared before Pilate, that his kingdom was not of 


this world (e); which he expreſsly mentions as a reaſon 


why he did not arm ſecular power to plant or to 
detend it. V'VVV | | 
As tor the Apoſtles they declared, agreeably to the 
example and precepts of their maſter, that the power 
they had received, was for edification and not for deſtruc- 
tiou(d),that the weapons of their warfare werenot carnal; 8), 


and that the ſervant of the Lord, the chriſtian miniſter, 


was not to ſtrive, but in meekneſs to inſtruft thoſe wha 
oppoſed; themſetves (f). They inculcated it as of the 
higheſt importance, that religion muſt be @ reaſonable 
ſervice ( and that bodily exerciſe, which is the utmoſt 
perſecution can extort, profited but little(b), and was a 
thing of a moſt different nature from true godlineſs. 
That the ſtrong ought to bear with the infirmities of the 
weak (i). And in a word, that chriſtians muſt in the 
whole of their converſation be harmleſs, as well as holy 
and undefiled, in the midſt of a crooked and perverj; 
generation, ſbining amongſs them, by theſe amiable 
examples, as lights in the world, and ſo holding forth the 


| word of life (k). | | 


You well know, that theſe paſſages are but a little 
ſpecimen of thoſe which might be produced on ſuch an 
occaſion. Moſt prudently therefore do the popith 


(a) Mat. v. 45. (6) John xvii. 11. te John xix. . 
a 2 Cor. x. 8. (e) 2 Cor. x. 4. % 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
$2) Rom. xii. 1. % Tim. iv 8. (7) Rom. xiv. 1. 
, 10 ow . 
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elergy wreſt the new teſtament out of the hands of their 
people, before they venture to arm them with a ſword, 
to deſtroy others for their religious opinions. 

Theſe are the principal arguments againſt perſecu- 
tion which have occurred to my mind. You eaſily fee 
they are chiefly pointed at high ſeverities; but it you 
conſider them attentively, you will find that they 
proportionably conclude againſt every degree of it, not 
excepting the lighteſt pecuniary fines, or civil inca- 
pacities. I am, . wy | 


III. To touch on the chief arguments which are 
urged in defence of penal laws, enacted for the 
pretended ſecurity and advancement of religion. 


Perſecution is ſo harſh and ſo infamous a word, that 


few will defend it. But under this milder name they 


maintain the thing, by pleading the glory of God and the 
good of mankind, (ſacred proſtituted names) the penal 
laws of the Fewifh conſtitution, and a few tortured 
paſſages of the new teſtament; which one would think 
mentioned to expoſe the cauſe, rather than ſeriouſly to 
ſerve it. | * 


1. The glory of God is generally pleaded as an 
apology for perſecution. 

The time is come, when thoſe that ſlay his ſervants 
are ſuppoſing they offer him an acceptable ſervice. 
God, ſay they, is the God of truth; and therefore 
« the cauſe of truth is his cauſe ; and the magiſtrate, 
* who is in his ſphere the iniſter of God“, is to be a 
* nurſing father to his church +, and to point the 
“% ſword he has received from him againſt thoſe impi- 
* ous perſons, who will no otherwiſe be reſtrained 
* from perverting the right ways of the Lord.” 
Now it is moſt evident, this is taking for granted 


the innocence and morality of the thing in the general, 


+ Ifa. xlix. 23. 


Rom. xiii, 4. 
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as well as the infallibility of the magiſtrate, or of che 
prieſt, whoſe executioner he muſt be. But, it, as we 
have endeavoured to prove above, perſecution. in 
general is contrary to the light of nature, and to the 
chriſtian revelation, it muſt be great impiety to pretend 
to conſecrate it to the divine glory. And a man might 
on the ſame principle lye and plunder, or even murther 
his neighbour, could he but perſuade himſelf that God 

would be honoured, as the truth might be promoted 

by it, and take it for granted chat the goodneſs of the 

end muſt ſanctify the badneſis of the means. Paul 

evidently determines the matter otkerwiſe, when he 

introduces a man as excuſing his own lye, by its ten- 

dency to promote the truth of God; and over rules 

that plea by obſerving, that if it were allowed, we 

mig bi do evil that good may come, Which he accounted 
ſo abominable a maxim, that he ſays be damnation of 

ſuch is s 5. . | 
Yet, after all, if the preceding arguments were to 

be waved, and we were to begin our enquiry with 

examining what would be moſt for the glory of God, 

and the advancement of truth, I am fully perſuaded, 
that perſecution, inſtead of being eſtabliſhed, muſt, 

on this foundation, be exploded and condemned. For, 

not to repeat what I have ſaid above, of the improba- 

bility of fixing any rational conviction by this means; 
it is plainly a diſhonour to truth, and therefore to God, 

to ſuppoſe, that it needs the ſupports of ſecular terrors, 

and that its enemies muſt be ſuppreſſed by violence, 

We then /an##ify the Lord our God in our hearts, when 

we are ready to give an anſwer to thoſe that inquire into 

the foundations of our religion, and our Hope, with 

mee ſtneſs and fear F ; and when we uſe thoſe methods 
with others, which are likely moſt effectually to engage 
them to render him a rational ſervice. But when we 

drag men to his altars, as unwilling victims, and 

attempt to bind them otherwiſe than with the cords of 
4 man, and the bonds of love , he may ſurely reject 
Rom. ii. 8. Peter ith, 15. 10 xi. 4. 
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our forward and officiovs zeal, as an affront; and ſay, 
who has required thoſe things at your bands * The lame 


anſwer will, ina great meaſure, ſerve for theſecond plea 


in favour of perſecution : which 1s, 
2. That it may tend to promote the happineſs of 
mankind. 2 5 


If we will believe thoſe, who have ſometimes a croco- 
dile's tear to ſhed over thoſe whom they are devouring, 
all the ſeverity they uſe to mens bodies, is in mere 
mercy to their ſouls. But, it is hard to ſay, how this 
can be an argument for putting them to death, in what 
they call a damnable error; as an ill- natured man may 
call any error, and an inquiſitor muſt, of courſe, call 
that which he makes capital. I know they will anſwer, 
it is for the good of others, that they may be deterred 
from the like peſtilent hereſy. But I endeavoured to 
ſhew before, that ſuch a courſe was much more likely 
to prejudice, and to exaſperate, and to debauch mens 
minds, than to recover or ſecure them. And here 
their moſt plauſible anſwer 1s, that tho? it ſhould be 
granted, that the firſt converts of violence are inſin- 
cere, yet at leaſt ſucceeding generations, being educated 
in the boſom of the church, and the forms of true 
religion, may cordially imbibe it, even to their ever- 
laſting ſalvation. Arich equivalent, as ſome may think, 
for preſent inconveniencies to others | But, I ſee not, 
that we can be obliged to introduce ſo much confuſion 
and miſery in our own days, out of regard to poſterity, - 
any more than to burn up the produce of our own 


fields and plantations, that the aſhes may meliorate 


the ſoil, and render it more fruitful to thoſe that come 
after us, If ſuch an expedient were not likely to 


' anſwer, even that end, it illuſtrates the ſubject ſo much 


the more. For we may naturally expect to find, in 

the hearts of children, a deep reſentment of the wrong 

done to their parents, and even to their remoter 
* IL 1 

anceſtors ; 


| 
3 
| 
id 
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anceſtors : nor is it any uncommon caſe at all, for an 
averſion or attachment to particular notions and forms, 
to prove hereditary ; eſpecially, when young perſons, 
ſo exceedingly jealous of their liberty, as at their age, 


they are, apprehend a religion to be forced upon 
them, contrary to that which their anceſtors bravely 


. defended, at the expence of their eſtates and their lives; 


or which they unwillingly ſeemed to renounce, for the 
ſervation of them. It is exceeding probable, that 
the penal laws, by which idolatry was impoſed on the 
Fews, in ſome years of the Babyloniſb captivity, might 
contribute greatly to give them that averſion to it, 
which has been tranſmitted thro* ſo many following 
ages. And the contempt, which both the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe put on thoſe whom they call new 
chriſtians, (that is, whoſe anceſtors, moſt of them 
above two hundred years ago“, were obliged, by 
violence, to profeſs Chriſtianity) ſeems plainly to inti- 
mate, that they ſecretly ſuſpect them to be Fews or 
Mahometans in their hearts, as many of themſelves 
declare themſelves to be, when they eſcape into a land 
oß libertʒ 1 Fas of Ge 
Vet perhaps, many of more pious diſpoſitions, and 
more tender tempers than thoſe of whom I have been 


The Mori/cos were expelled Spain A. D. 1492, and the inquiſition 
erected about four years after. 1 % | 
I It is very remarkable to this purpoſe, that Orobio the Fea, in 
his conference with Limborch, freely acknowledges, that, in Spain 
and Portugal, all the monaſteries and nunneries are full of Jes ; 
that many. canons, inquiſitors, and biſhops, being deſcended from 
Fexwiſh parents, are ſtill Jeaus in their hearts; tho', for temporal 
advantages, they profeſs to be chriſtians. Some of theſe, he ſays 
repent, and, if chey can, eſcape into other countries: of which he 
himſelf was one: who confeſſes, he had often complied with the 
idolatries of the place. Ego gui toties miſen genua Baali flexi, peccatum 
meun ego recordor, &c. Jud. Script. teſt. No. 4. p. 102. And Limborch 
afterwards declares, that Orobio had himſelf owned, that the Jews 
in Spam are taught by their parents, that, in order to eſcape the 
inquifition, it is lawful to profeſs Chriſtianity, while they deny it in 
their hearts, and to confirm that profeſſion by ſwearing on the croſs, 
and by eating ſwine's fleſh, Sc. Limb, Ref. ad Scrip. III. Cap. v. 
P- 178. „ | 
$4072; now 
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now ſpeaking, may be ready to plead, that unlimited 
toleration will leave room for writing and publiſhing 
the moſt pernicious books; whereby the principles of 


young and unexperienced minds, may eaſily be 
corrupted, and hereſy and profaneneſs introduced into 
the riſing generation; and, with it, that licentiouſneſs 
of practice, which generally attends ſuch an apoſtacy 
from the truth. 


I acknowledge, that the plea ſeems to haye a conſi-. 


derable weight : but 1 deſire it may be ſeriouſly 
examined, whether the miſchief of ſuch a reſtraint be 


not yet greater than the advantages ot it? Might not 


the moſt excellent and uſeful writingsof the beſt of men, 
be ſuppreſſed on this principle? Nay, is it not on this 
principle, that the bible itſelf is prohibited in popiſh 
countries? Some inconveniencies ariſe from every 
imaginable conſtitution : it is the part of wiſdom, to 


chuſe that which is attended by the feweſt and the leaſt, 


and to apply the moſt proper remedies to them. if 


toleration be abuſed, as the means of ſowing tares 


amongſt the wheat, let it teach all, and eſpecially 
thoſe who have the care of young perſons, to be ſo 
much the more watchful over their charge, to keep 


them out of the way of infection, or to furniſh them 


with proper antidotes againſt it. But let not thoſe, 
who would approve themſelves the patrons of truth, 


act as if they thought religion ſuch a ſcandalous cauſe, 


that it muſt ſuffer by the freedom of enquiry, and could 
only be ſafe under the covert of darkneſs. 

On the whole, let the friends of the truth fairly 
propoſe its evidences, and ſhew its influence too, by 
the candor of their temper, and the benevolence and 
uſefulneſs of their lives; and if its enemies raiſe objec- 
tions, as againſt what cauſe may not objections be 
raiſed? let us give them a fair conſideration, and 
endeavour toexpoſe the ſophiſtry and weakneſs of them, 
in a plain, rational and convincing manner, in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs and ſerenity. We may then hope, 
thro* the concurrent influences of divine grace, that 
| | the 
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the ſouls of men will be eſtabliſhed, even by the 
attempts made to pervert them; and that, in another 
ſenſe than the apoſtle originally intended the phraſe, 
the trial of that faith, which is far more precious than 
#he pureſt gold, (which, in ſucceeding ages, periſbes 
and wears out, h it have been tried in the fire) will be 
found to praiſe and glory *. And if, (which may very 
probably be the caſe) ſome who will eagerly liſten to 
every objection againſt the truth, will not have the 


patience to hear or examine its defence, we mult leave 


them to the final judgment of him, who ſearches the 
hearts, and tries the reins of the children of men +. With 
fo diſhoneſt a temper, a name, or a form, whatever 
it had been, could have done them but very little good. 
It is impoſſible for us to ſave men againſt their own 
wills; and I cannot ſee, that it will be any part of 
chriſtian charity, to put out their eyes, or tie up their 
hands, leſt they ſnould uſe them to the injury of them- 
ſelves o others . 
If any ſhould pretend, that we are to puniſh here- 
ticks and infidels, that we may not make ourſelves 
partakers of other mens ſins, and draw down the 
zudgments of God on the nation'in which we live : I 
anſwer, that this argument ſo evidently takes it for 
oranted, that perſecution is for the glory of God, and 
will be a proper expedient for promoting the true 
religion, that what I have ſaid, under the former 
heads, is an abundant anſwer to it. I ſhall not there- 
for enlarge on this as a diſtinct topic, but proceed to 
another of much greater importance. f 


g f 25 "The moſt plauſible argument, in favour-of the 
doctrine we oppoſe, is taken from the penal 
laws, which made a part of the Jewiſb conſtitu- 
It is urged here, that God did, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
expreſsly appoint,” that all who taught or practiſed 


en 
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4 - + 1 Peter 1 2. 
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idolatry among the Jews, ſhould be puniſhed with 
death*; and that many ſevere executions were accord- 
ingly done, on this ſtatute : not only by the prophet 
Elijah +, an extraordinary divine meſſenger, but like- 
wiſe by Jebu t, and Joſiabl, and other princes amongſt 
them ++; who, far from being cenſured, were applauded 
and rewarded on this account. 

If we anſwer here, as we moſt eaſily and naturally 
do, that the merciful genius of the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, is ſo different from the rigour and ſeverity of the 
Moſaic law, that no argument can be drawn from the 
one to the other ; it is pleaded, that this will at leaſt 
ſerve to overthrow the greater part of our diſcourſe, 
which was intended to prove the natural abſurdity and 
immorality of perſecution ; unleſs we will allow, what 
ſurely no chriſtian can, that a natural immorality was 
made an eſſential part of a divine inſtitution. . 

It will be proper therefore, to examine this matter 
a little more largely; which I ſhall the rather do, 
becauſe, I think, it has ſeldom been handled with the 
accuracy which it requires. Now, I apprehend, the 
ſolution of this difficulty will depend on conſidering, 
on the one hand, the limitations attending theſe penal 
laws; and, on the other, the peculiar circumſtances 


of the Jews, to whom they were given. 


1. Let us conſider the limitations which attended 
theſe penal laws. 5 | 


| They affected only the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan ; and animadverted only on ſome overt act, 
whereby they publicly declared a revolt from.God to 
wot. : | _ 
There was no commiſſion given to the Fewws, to arm 
themſelves for the propagation of their faith, amongſt 
their heathen neighbours ; nor was there any. expreſs 
law, to purſue any Jraelite with the ſword, who ſettling 
among idolaters in foreign countries, ſhould conform 
Deut. xiii. 6, 18. 


+ 1 Kings xvii. 40. 
V 2 Kings xxiii. 20. 


t 2 Kings x. 25. 
++ 2 Kings 11. 18. 15 
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to the religion of them. Tho, for reaſons: afterwards 
to be mentioned, his part in the land of Iſrael would 
undoubtedly have been forfeited. And, it is farther 
to be remembered, that even with regard to the inhabi- 
tants themſelves, the law only took cognizance of ſome 
overt act of revolt. Had God given a large confeſſion 
of faith to the Jes, to every article of which he had 
required them, on ſome high penalties, to ſubſcribe 
their aſſent, a much {ſtronger objection againſt what I 
have advanced, would have ariſen from ſuch a conſti- 
tution. But, this was ſo far from being the caſe, that 
the Sadducees, erroneous as they were in ſome of the 
molt important articles of natural as well as revealed 
religion, were not only tolerated, but, without any 
direct violation of the Moſaic law, were frequently 


promoted to offices of high dignity and authority. 


Now there is a molt evident difference between a law 
thus limited, and an univerſal allowance of religious 
ſeverities, to eus or others, in any ſuch circumſtance 
as they ſhould think fit. And, were the particular 
reaſons ever ſo unknown, the former might beallowed, 
as conſiſtent with the divine perfections, without laying 
a foundarion to infer that the latter might be ſo. As 
there was an apparent difference between God's requir- 
ing Abraham to ſacrifice Jaac, and his publiſhing a 
general declaration, allowing any parents whatſoever 
to facrifice their children, whenever they ſhculd ſup- 
pole that the glory of God, and the intereſt of religion 
would be advanced by it. Thus the limitation of theſe 
penal laws deſtroys the argument which might be 
drawn from them, in favour of perſecution in general. 
And, if it ſtill appear a difficulty, that even with theſe 
limitations, they ſhould be enacted, I hope the point 
may be yet more fully cleared up, by conſidering, 


2. The peculiar circumſtances whereby the Jews 
Were diſtinguiſhed from all other people. 
1 Bb ieee b 


Us 


knowlege are gt, and cannot be entirely the ſame, 
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Now here, the extraordinary diſcoveries which God 


made of himſelf amongſt them, and the peculiar manner 


in which he ſtood related to them, as their King, con- 


cur, both to vindicate the equity of the laws in queſ- 


tion, and to prove that no reaſonable conſequence can 
be drawn from them, in favour of perſecution, in any 


other nation upon earth. 


It is ſurely of ſome importance, to recollect the 
extraordinary diſcoveries which God had made of him- 
ſelf to them, tho' the whole ſtreſs of the point does not 
lie here. The miracles which he had wrought amongft 
them, in order to prove his deity, and the vanity of 
idols, were of the moſt awakening and convincing 
nature ; and theſe were not only delivered to them by 


dle report, as they are now delivered to us; but 


God was, from age to age, raiſing up prophets, with 
a power of renewing theſe wonders before their eyes. 
Nay, he had interwoven into their conſtitution certain 
periodical, and moſt extenſive and obvious miracles, 


not only in the extraordinary fruitfulneſs of every fixth 


year, (when, after the ground had been exhauſted in the 


five preceding years, the pooreſt harveſt muſtnaturally 


have been expected ;) but alſo in the ſafery of their 
borders, tho* ſurrounded with enemies, when all the 
males were gone up to worſhip, even in the very heart 
of their country; as they were obliged to do three 
times in the year, between the beginning of March 
and the end of September, which is the moſt proper 
time for armies to be abroad. b 

Now God, the ſearcher of all Sa nick know, 
that nothing but obſtinate and incorrigible wickedneſs 
could make a man an idolater, in ſuch circumſtances 


as theſe. And conſequently, he might righteouſly 
condemn him to death, and appointhisfellow- creatures 


to execute the ſentence. But no argument can be' 
drawn from thence for inflicting the like puniſhment 


on another perſon, who is not as expreſly ſentenced by 


the divine law, and whoſe opportunities of better 


But, 
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$12 
But, it is farther to be conſidered, as of the utmoſt were 
weight in the preſent argument, that God alſo ſtood amo 
in @ peculiar relation to the people of 1/rael, as he was 1 
their temporal king, as well as their God. Their Tew, 
vernment, as you well know, was different from that 
that of all other nations : it was indeed a Theocracy, of re. 
as Joſephus very juſtly calls it; their whole ſyſtem of of th 
Civil laws being enacted by God, and their magiſtrates this! 
appointed by him. And when they came to have conte 
Kings, as other nations had, yet even theſe kings were 
to be conſidered, but as the viceroys of God: as 4. 
appears by their being obliged to tranſcribe his law, | 
when they begun their reign ; to conſult his oracle on 17 of 
all extraordinary exigencies ; and, from his interpoſing An 
in various caſes both in Judah and Iſrael, to transfer expoſ 
the crown from one perſon and family to another. ingen 
Now, in conſequence of this peculiar ſyſtem of they \ 
government, God thought it proper, as it apparently for aft 
was, to annex certain temporal privileges to their which 
obedience to him; and they held their eſtates, and writer: 
poſſeſſions in the fine country they inhabited, not by IM honeſt 
one abſolute donation to them, and their heirs for ever; he hac 
but thro? ſucceeding generations, as tenants to the Chriſt 
crown, upon an expreſs condition of certain homages and th 
to be paid to God, as the great proprietor, renouncing iſ and efj 
all dependance upon, and all ſubjection to any of his wolves 
competitors. Now it was plainly equitable, that, as this fig 
the counter-part of theſe advantages, they ſhould be I could | 
ſubjected to ſome peculiar temporal puniſhments; if, I of ſcri; 
while they claimed theſe privileges, they falſified that 
allegiance which was the condition of them : in which . * I ha 
caſe they ſuffered, not merely as idolaters, but as %% % 
; | | oF Juage, Jol 
traitors. | | | viledly wi 
I will further add, that as God was determined, in |W;----8. xt 
the courſe of his providence, to ſend national judgments NU ſuch 
upon them, in caſe of anational revoltto idolatry, which E 
he accordingly always did, it was a merciful as well that chere 
as juſt ſeverity, thus to animadevrt, upon the firſt Frere big u 


appearances. of this aggravated crime, to which they 


were Vor. 


* 


amongſt them, they muſt be univerſally undone. 


But, as all theſe circumſtances were peculiar to the 


Jews, I hope you are, by this time fully convinced, 
that it is moſt abſurd to draw an argument in favour 
of religious ſeverities in general, from the penal laws 
of the Moſaic inſtitution *. I have been ſo large on 
this head, that I muſt only hint at thoſe weak and 
contemptible arguments which are brought, 


4. From ſome abuſed paſſages in the new teſta- 
ment. 27 


And, indeed, I ſhould hardly mention them, but to 


expoſe them; and to ſhew, to what wretched ſtraits 
ingenious and intereſted men muſt be brought, when 
they will condeſcend to make uſe of ſuch arguments : 
for after all, to their ſhame I muſt ſay, the chief texts 
which I find produced for their purpoſe, by popiſh 
writers, are two; which I am perſuaded, a wile and 
honeſt man might have read a thouſand times before 
he had ever dreamt of ſuch a conſequence from them. 
Chriſt gave Peter a commiſſion to feed his ſheep +; 
and that muſt, ſay ſome, imply a power in the church, 
and eſpecially in the pope, as the head of it, to kill 
wolves, that is, heretics. As if an argument, from 
this figurative expreſſion, to ſo diſtant a circumſtance, 
could be allowed againſt ſuch ſtrong evidence, both 
of ſcripture and reaſon. But I muſt do them the 


* I have not mentioned the argument which ſome have brought 
from Job's ſaying, that idolatry is a <vickedny/s to be puniſhed by the 
Judge, Job xxxi. 28. becauſe, it is ſo evident, that Zeb ſpake unad- 
viſedly with his lips, in ſome inftances, as he himſelf owns, Job xl. 
3----8, Xlii. "4 And I think, if we grant there were in his 
days ſuch a law in Arabia, as made idolatry capital, it can never be 
proved of divine inſtitution from theſe words, any more than it can 
be argued from Judab's ſentence againſt Tamar, (Gen. XxXVviii, 24.) 
that there was then a divine law for executing women while they 
vere big with child. | | | 

FT John xxl. 15, &c. 


Et: 1. juſtice 
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were ſtrongly inclined ; and by which, if it prevailed 
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_ -uftice to ſay, their grand argument is behind; and 


* 


* 


it is couched in thoſe words, compel them to come in *. 
But, what compulſion and violence muſt be offered to 
theſe words, before they will be of any ſervice in the 
cauſe of perſecution! How often have they been told, 


that this relates only to friendly importunity, like that 


which the diſciples uſed to engage Chriſt to ſpend the 
evening with them at Emaus, when, as the evangeliſt 
expreſſes it, they conſtrained him r? And how abſurd 
would it be, to ſuppoſe ſervants ſent out with ſword in 
hand, to force in gueſts to an entertainment,Tthink you 
will eaſily apprehend 1. Another argument a little 
more ſpecious than either of theſe might be brought 
from thecorporal puniſhments inflicted on blaſphemers 
in the apoſtle's times ||, but, it is to be conſidered, 
that theſe were the effects of a miraculous power, and 
conſequently had a proper tendency to convince the 
underſtanding of the ſufferers and ſpectators, of the 
divine miſſion of thoſe with whom the hand of the 
Lord thus remarkably was. It is therefore moſt abſurd 


to talk of ſubſtituting the power of the magiſtrate 
inſtead of theſe extraordinary penalties, unleſs the 


magiſtrate can inflict them the ſame way; and then 
we will acknowledge they merit not the name of 
perſecution, - but come under that ſingular exception 
which we admitted in the beginning of the diſcourſe. 
I have the pleaſure to aſſure you, that theſe wret- 
ched arguments, or rather empty ſhadows of argu- 
ment, are the moſt material which have ſeen produced 
from the new teſtament in favour of religious ſeverities. 
It is the glory of that ſacred book, that it affords no 


LE LORE XY. 28. + Luke xxiv. 29. | 
1 I think the word axzyzaf occurs but nine times in the new teſta- 
ment. Mat, xiv. 22, Mark vi. 45. Luke xiv. 23. Acts xxvi. 2. 
xXxViii. 19. 2 Cor. xii. 11. Gal. ii. 3, 14. vi. 12. It is only in 


the 4th and 5th of theſe places that it can refer to the uſe of ſecular 

power. wa ux is uſed twice Luke xxiv. 29. Acts xvi. 15. 
and in both theſe places can ſignify no more than friendly importu- 

_ nity | | 


I Adv. 5, 10. Xii. 11. 1 Cor. v. 15. 1 Tim. i. 20. 
„„ 1 | beer 
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nd better arguments in ſo infamous a cauſe.” And 1 
8. cannot forbear obſerving, that the ſilence of the new 
to teſtament on this head is a ſtrong argument againſt || 
he perſecution, and would have been fo, had the apoſtles 1 
d, omitted the many paſſages before quoted in which they 1 
nat ſeem directly to oppoſe it. "8 
the I know it may be ſaid, the ſacred writers did not 1 
liſt adviſe the primitive chriſtians to uſe violence, becauſe i 
urd religion was then in its infancy, and they had no power A 
d in in their hands. Yet one would imagine, that if the 7 | 
you apoſtles would have approved themſelves honeſt men 1 
ittle on the ſcheme we oppoſe, they ſhould have laid in ö | 
ght - ſome directions for future times, and have inſtructed = 
ners chriſtians i in the uſe of their ſecular power when it was 
red, obtained; as the Fews. were particularly directed in the | | 
and management of theirs. Eſpecially ſince this is a caſe | 
the in which he wrath. of man, which worketh not the | i 
the righteouſneſs of God, is ſo ready to throw about firebrands, | 
the arrows and death. 
furd Nor will it here be improper to remind you, that 
trate there was at leaſt one prince converted to Chriſtianity 
the in the apoſtles time; I mean Sergius Paulus proconſul 
then of Cyprus: yet, we don't find St. Paul exhorting him 
1e of to proſelyte his ſubjects by violence, or even to inflict 
ption any penalties on Elymas the ſorcerer, tho' he had been 
irſe. convicted of error in ſo miraculous a way, and tho? an 
wret- i inſpired apoſtle had called him in his preſence, a child 
argu- of the devil and an enemy of all righteouſneſs *, | 
duced I muſt allo add here, that it is well Lana ia 
rities. M- amongſt the Greeks and Romanswhad an unlimited 
ds no | power over the perſons and lives of their ſlaves. Now 
if corporal ſeverities were ordinarily to have been uſed. 
to promote the goſpel, we might have expected that 
rcp the apoſtles writing, as they ſo often do, ot the duty of 
only in | maſters, ſhould have added ſome exhortations tothem to 
ſecular I compel their ſlaves to embrace it. Yet nothing of that 
5 4a. bind occurs, which, I think, makes the NEgAMNE * 
7 1, 3». As xiv. 10. 
better | YT ments 
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ments as ſtrong as one can well ſuppoſe a negative argu- 


— 


IV. I muſt conclude my diſcourſe with touching on 


* - thoſe reflections which I have left myſelf but little 
time to inlarge upon. TEL” | 

1. Let us bleſs God that we are free from the guilt 

of perſecuting others, and the miſery of being 
perſecuted ourſelves. 


Had we been born in Spain or Portugal, education 


and example might have corrupted our judgment ſo 
much, that without farther inquiry we might have 


taken it for granted, as a firſt principle (as many of them 
ſeem to do) that heretics are to be puniſhed with death. 
And on this foundation we might have practiſed or 
applauded the greateſt inhumanities, perhaps towards 
the beſt of men. We might have been preſenting to 


God what is much worſe than robbery, even murther 


for a burnt-offering : and truſting in that for the expi- 
ation of our other offences, which is itſelf in the 
number of the greateſt enormities which human nature 
can commit. In ſuch a caſe, I fear the blindneſs and 
ignorance of our zeal would not have been allowed as 
an excuſe for its pernicious conſequences. St. Paul 
calls himſelf the chief of ſinners, for thoſe ſeverities 
whith he exerciſed on chriſtians zpnoranthy®*, and while 
he verily thought that it was his duty to do many things 
againſt the. name of Feſus of Nazareth f. And indeed 
as Mr: Banter well expreſſes it, in his maſculine an 


lively manner , If charity be a grace moſt neceſſary 


&« to ſalvation, then certainly it will not keep any man 


*© from damnation, that he had malice and unchari- 


e tableneſs enough to perſuade him, that the members 


i 5 
21 Tim. i. 13-15. f Ads xxvi 9. 


4 Baxt. Pract. works, vol. I. p. 612. | 
| | « of 
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of Chriſt were children of the devil, tho? he perſe- 
« cuted them under that notion.“ | 


Let us be thankful that we are preſerved from that 
- "guilt, and, let us alſo acknowledge it as an inſtance of 


the divine goodneſs to us, that we are not ſuffering 
by perſecution; that we are not plundered and baniſhed, 
or perhaps impriſoned and tortured for conſcience- ſake, 
and ſo brought under a formidable temptation to make 
ſhipwreck of that as well as of faith. Let this day 
remind us of the frequent dangers of this kind to 
which we have been expoſed: and let us gratefully 
own God's watchful care over us, and that powerful 
hand exerted in our favour, to which we owe it, that 
our ſoul is eſcaped as a bird out of the ſnare of the fowlers, 


which was once and again ſpread for our lives, the ſnare 


is broken and we are eſcaped *. Let the memory of 
thoſe who were the glorious inſtruments of our deliver- 


ance be ever dear to us, and the perſons of thoſe who 
under God are the great guardians of our civil and 


religious liberties, be regarded with becoming rever- 
ence, affection and obedience. 


2. Let us envy none that liberty of conſcience which 
they enjoy, on ſuch equitable principles. 


| While ve rejoice in a toleration ourſelves, we were 
inexcuſable if we were grieved that many who moſt 
widely differ from us ſhare in theſame common benefit. 


A variety of opinions muſt be expected, and debates 
will unavoidably ariſe from it; but when we are preſſed 
by the arguments of our opponents, or, it may be, 
provoked by what we think their obſtinacy; let us not 
indulge even to a ſecret wiſh, that there were a ſword 
in our hand to ſlay them, or a chain to bind them. Far 
from complaining of it as an evil, let us rather rejoice 
in it as the peculiar glory and happineſs of our age and 
country, perhaps beyond any other, that our neigh- 
bours, as well as we, enjoy a freedom of chuling their 

Palm cxxiv. 7. | 
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religion for themſelves, and amidſt all the diverſity 
of that choice fit every one under his own vine and fig- 
tree, and have none on that account to make them 
afraid. | 
And I will add, let n not private aides and unchari- 
tableneſs afſume the place of public ſeverities. Let 
thoſe who are in the ſuperior relations of life lay aſide 
a rigorous and impoſing temper, towards thoſe who 
are under their care. In matters of conſcience let not 
the husband pretend to determine for the wife, nor the 
parent for the child, nor the maſter for the ſervant, 
but, if fair argument and love will not fix a conviction 
on their mind in favour of what we apprehend to be 
right, let us leave them to worſhip God in their own 
way, without abſolutely OY upon it that wiey 
ſhould do it in ours. 
Once more, let not neighbours and equals be ſevere 


on one another upon account of religious differences, 


but make the moſt candid allowances which the caſe 
will bear for the errors and weakneſſes of each other. 
Far from injuring and reviling each other, and refuſ- 
ing the mutual offices-of humanity ,and APP . let 
us itudy to abound in them more and more. Let us 
pray, that if any are otherwiſe minded, than truth, 
reaſon and ſcripture would teach, God would in his 
own method and time, reveal unto them whatever it 
may be of importance for them to know; and, in the 
mean time, let us endeavour to act on the great prin- 
ciples of virtue and benevolence, which, bleſſed be 
God, are not peculiar to any diſtinguiſhing forms of 
religious profeſſion amongſt us. And Iheartily pray, 
that domeſtie perſecution may never be the guilt or 
the miſery of any, who by the laws of our Wter are 
protected from public Wialen cee on bits 


# 


Laſtly, Let us be ve ry cautious that we do not 
abuſe that religious liberty which, by the 8 
favour of providence, we © enjoy. : 


_ þF Mich. IV. 4. | 


Let 


et 
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Let us remember, that as the beſt bleſſings may be £ 
perverted, it is too poſſible, that even this may be 


turned into licentiouſneſs. It is true, that our con- 
ſciences are under no human juriſdiction, but let it be 


conſidered they are not without law, but under law, to 


God. He who ſearches mens hearts knows how to 
judge of the ſincerity and impartiality of our inquiries 
into truth, tho' none elſe can do it. Let us therefore 
bewaryinour determinations in matters of importance, 
and let us earneſtly pray for the inlightning influences 
of God's holy ſpirit, to preſerve us from erroneous 


principles, and ſuperſtitious worſhip. - 


And, once more, let us be very careful that we dont t 
abuſe our religious liberties by trifling with opportu- 
nities for ſpiritual improvement, either abſenting our- 
ſelves from them, or attending them in. a careleſs and 


unprofitable manner. Let us remember, the ſervaut 


who knows his maſter s will, and prepares not himſelf to 
alt according to it, will be beaten with many ſtripes *. The 
freeſt poſſeſſion of the pureſt religion on earth will 


ſignify nothing, if it be no more than a profeſſion; and 


all that zeal for liberty which is conſiſtent with being 


the ſlave of ſin, is only a natural haughtineſs of ſpirit, 


which will aggravatea man's guilt rather than extenuate 


it. The Lord grant that noneof us may reject the truth, 


and that none may Hold it in unrighteouſneſs : leſt the 


time come, when we wiſh for that excuſe which they 


will have, who have known the reſtraints and diſ- 
couragements of perſecutions; and another day reflect 
with horror, even on thoſe repeated deliverances, for 
which we are this day nen our public acknow- 


ledgements. 


+ Luke xii. 47, 
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0 © Lab 3 i. 3. 1 
bc fte — pep doth not confer, 


T? N E title of this ee 0 in ver. 1. 
1 expreſſes the general deſign of it; the viſion of 
Iſaiah, 4he fon of Amoz, which he ſaw concerning 
Judah and: Jeruſalem, in the days of Uzziah, Jothem, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. During the 
ſueceſſive reigns of all which princes, the prophet was 


employed as the meſſenger of God to the people of the 


Jews, to exhort them to repentance, and, in failure 
of that, to denounce the judgments of God againſt 
them. And yet tho the meſſage be to them, he firſt 
turns himſelf to the creation around, and calls upon 
the heavens and the earth to judge, as it were, betwixt 


God and his people, whoſe ingratitude and ſtupidity 


were ſo amazingly great, that the prophet cannot for- 
bear expreſſing himſelf, as if all nature muſt be 
affected with it, and declare againſt it; Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord has ſpoken ; 
1 have nouriſhed and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled againſt me. The ox knoweth-his owner, and the 
aſs his maſter s crib, but Iſrael doth not know, my people 
doth not conſider. Brute creatures are taught * act 

| etter 
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better by inſtinct, than they are by their reaſon. In 


vain is the ſuperiority of their nature, which makes 


them capable of judging concerning their duty and 
their intereſt, of reflecting on things paſt, and looking 


forward on things to come; in vain all the privileges 


which they enjoy, not only above other creatures, but 


beyond the reſt of mankind; all this is to no purpoſe, 
they have behaved as if they did not know me, and 
their obligations to me, and were not capable of this 
knowledge. And ro what muſt this be aſcribed ? 
The anſwer is contained in theſe words, my people doth 
not conſider. It was for want of conſideration that the 
nation of the Jews fo often brought themſelves into 
the moſt calamitous circumſtances, and at laſt drew 
upon themſelves the moſt terrible, and a ſort of final 
deſtruction. ' And the fame cauſe has the like effect 
with regard to all who (rn and ſuffer for their ſins, here 


or hereafter. 


I ſhall treat of che charge here brought againft the 


| ancient nip in a double view. 


I. As it more eſpecially concerns impenitent finners. 
And, 
II. As it in a leſſer degree too frequently affects per- 
ſons of ſincere piety. As to the former, it is their 
very character, that they do not, and will not conſider. 
As to the latter, it is what they are guilty of upon ſome 
eue and in leſſer ee and of Which they 


life. 


al! 101 is oh proper e of all the 3 impenitent, | 
all who continue in a ſtare of ſin, that they do not 
and will not conſider. This is the ground of their 
guilt, and the ſatal cauſe of their ruin. Conſideration 
is the ſame as attentively applying the mind to things, 
according to their reſpective nature and importance, 
in order to our having the clearer apprehenſion of them, 
and knowing how we ovght to act in relation to them. 
This 


. 
Pu 
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This 1 is the general notion of conſideration. And for- 
aſmuch as the things of religion are of the higheſt 
natote, and the utmoſt conceivable importance, our 
conſidering theſe things muſt imply our looking into 
them, and pondering them with the greateſt care, and 
ſeriouſneſs, and impartiality; and this with a view of 
our being able to form a truer and more diſtinct judg- 
ment concerning them, and concerning the manner 
in Which they ought to influence our actions, to the 
end we may be effectually led and determined to act 
as we ought, and as the nature and importance of the 
things ſhould-perſuade us to do. We muſt attend 


carefully, examine impartially, think and reflect feri- 


ouſly, that we may judge, and reſolve, and act rightly. 
But can it be ſaid of the generality of mankind, of all 
who are not prevailed upon to break off from their 
fins. by a thorough repentance and reformation of life, 
and to devote themſelves to the practice of univerſal 
piety. and goodneſs; can it be ſaid of theſe, that while 
they neglect other duties, they practiſe this of conſi- 
deration ? No certainly ; it is evident from the whole 
manner of their conduct, evident to the whole world, 
who make any obſervation on perſons and things, that 
they do not conſider. Here I ſnhall, 
1. Among a great many things of the higheſt im- 
rtance, inſtance in ſome particulars, which it is 


manifeſt the dae I am now "cating: of, do not 


conſider. 96 

2. Set before you the Frog conſequence of this 
ruled or neglect to confider. - 

I. Among a great many things of the higheſt im- 
portance, I ſhall, for example take, inſtance in ſome 
particulars, which it is manifeſt, all who continue in 
a ſtate of unrepented ſin, do not conſider. 
1. They do not conſider, what their. own reaſon 
and the holy ſcriptures would inſtruct them in con- 
cerning God, his —_ and- providence, his attri- 
butes and Works . 7 be wicked n the ene WW bis 


- Pfal. x. 4. | 
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countenance will not feek after God, God is not in all his 
thoughts. All his thoughts which he incourages and 
— 5 are turned another way. He ſees a world of 
creatures about him, he cannot but ſee and obſerve 
them in ſome manner; he knows he was not the author 
of his own being, as neither could they be the author 
of theirs, or one of the others, without a firſt cauſe, 
from whence they all proceeded, and yet he ſaith not 
ſeriouſly and deliberately , V pere is God my maker, 
e and the maker of all other things? where and what 
«js he? he who made all things, muſt he not be in 
<« all places ? can he operate where he is not? he is 
« indeed an inviſible Being, but that is becauſe he is a 
« ſpiritual or incorporeal Being, without all body, or 
e any ſuch diſtinct and ſeparable parts as body conſiſts 
&« f. Were he not a ſpirit, he could not be omni- 
« preſent T. In him I, and all my fellow-creatures, 


« live, and move, and have our being. He is the father 


* of my ſpirit , my ſoul, my immortal part; he ſup- 
« ports my life; he gave and he continues my reaſon 
* and all my other faculties; his providence extends 
«to all my actions, his eye is upon all my ways. He 
«< js a molt perfect Being, all- perfect, infinitely per- 
< fe, poſſeſſed of every kind and every degree of 
perfection, moral as well as natural and intellectual; 
“ holy, juſt, merciful, and true, as well as immenſe, 
« eternal; all- wiſe, and all-powerful **, He is graci- 
&* ous and long-ſuffering, abundant in goodneſs and truth, 
Keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, tranſ- 


* preſſion and fin, yet will by no means clear the guilty FF. 


* Of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look 
* on iniquity, lo as ever to approve it, or thoſe 


ho ' practiſe it. No ſinner Ir ſhall ſtand in his 
 * fight; he cannot ſuffer preſumpruous fin, notrepented 


of, to go unpuniſhed; be Hateth all the workers of 
e zniquity, and has ¶ ſworn, that no diſobedient refrac- 
. Job xxxv. 10. + Acts xvii. 28. 


*” Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. ++ Hab. i. 13. 
PEST. oh 
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Heb. xii . 
11 Pal. v. 5. 
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-< rory; nner Hall enter into bis ret. And he has 
. * Tworn, and will he not perform it? his word cannot 

* fall to the ground; his threatnings like his pro- 
« miles. are ſure.“ Every man's reaſon, did he 
cConſult it free from prejudice, as well as the ſacred 

ſcripture, would inform him of this. But O how few 
appear to conſider it! Or rather what multitudes 
appear not to conſider it! how ſeldom have careleſs 
impenitent ſinners. a thought of the inviſible God 
- how ſeldom do they make mention of him, unleſs in 

ſwearing profanely by his name ! if at any time they 
make theſe things the ſubject of their inquiries, it is 
rather to gratify, or perhaps to find out objections 
againſt them, than with any ſerious and good purpoſe. 
They do not conſider theſe truths in their practical 
| 3 and the uſe which ſhould be made of 

cm. 4 „ ; N 4% br 

2. They do not conſider the end for which they 
were made, and what is their true intereſt and higheſt 
happineſs. ,_ This is a moſt, important queſtion, of 
ablolute neceſſity to regulate human life; for as our 
end is, ſuch will the courſe-of our actions be in purſu- 
ance of it. Agreeably to the notions which we have 
of our principal intereſt, we ſhall frame our deſigns, 
and ſhape. our conduct; but, alas, among thoſe. who 
lived regardleſs. of God, and their duty to him, who 
are they that aſk themſelves this queſtion, or who aſk 
it with any real deſire and view to ſatisfy themſelves 
in the truth of it? if they think and talk upon this ſub- 
ject, it is more for a trial of their wit, than for any 
thing elſe; and accordingly, as they very ſeldom 
meddle at all with it, ſo when they do, it is in too 
careleſs and indifferent a manner, (without applying 
their minds cloſely to the thing, or the thing to them- 
ſelves and their own condition) to deſerve the name of 
_ conſideration, ——*< Did God make me for no higher 
* end than the beaſts of the field? is my happineſs 
and theirs the ſame ? if ſo, would he have given me 
“ ſuch excellent faculties, faculties ſo greatly diſ- 
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7: proportioned to ſo low an end? would not a leſs 
degree of reaſon and underſtanding have done better, 
« as it would have been ſufficient to direct me in the 
« purſuit of a ſenſual felicity, without reproaching me 


at the ſame time with the meanneſs of my choice? 


« is not my ſoul, as it is rational, immortal too? 
« and can my principal concern then lie in this life ? 
« does an immortal foul ſuit with things which are all 
« of them tranſient and dying ? how abſurd is this, 
« that my own duration ſhould be everlaſting, and 
that of my happineſs, my proper happineſs, be but 
« for a moment! Ah, how were it to be wiſhed, 


that men could be perſuaded to think and reaſon after 


this manner ! then would they quickly perceive they 
were deſigned for nobler purpoſes than thoſe which 
the greater part'of mankind purſue with moſt heat and 
eagerneſs. They would perceive, that being made in 
the image of God, they could be made for no end in- 
ferior to that of glorifying and injoying him; they 
would perceive and acknowledge it to be their wiſdom 
to pleaſe, and fear, and ſerve God ; their intereſt 


to gain his favour; their ſupreme happineſs to have 


admiſſion into his immediate glorious preſence, and 
the moſt perfect intercourſe with him. Would they 
but reflect and conſider, ſuch obſervations as theſe 
could not eſcape them ; they could never imagine a 
wiſe God would ſend them into the world, ſo amply. 
furniſhed, and ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed, only to 
follow their pleaſures ; or to act the part of the dog 
or ſwine, the fox or the lion, the ant or the mole; to 
reſemble this or that animal, juſt as the paſſions they 


happened to be led by reſembled the paſſions and 


inſtin&s of thoſe ſeveral creatures. Being men, they 
would be ſenſible it was their buſineſs to ſhew them- 
ſelves men, to live like men, to ſeek the happineſs of 
men. But what ſhall we ſay ? tho? they have reaſon, 


they will not uſe it; tho' they are able to conſider, and. 


therein diſtinguiſh from inferior*creatures, yet they do 
not conſider, and are therein far beneath them. 
3 3. They 


526 Inſtances of a fatal inconfideration. 
3. They do not conſider the infinite obligations 
they are under to that God whoſe commands they 
diſobey. This is the particular ground and inſtance 
of the allegation againſt the people of Judah; God 
had nouriſhed and brought them up as children, but 
they did not conſider it, which makes the prophet 
complain to the heavens and the earth, as witneſſes 
againſt them. The thing was.the more inexcuſable, 
becauſe thoſe ſhadows and imitations of thought and 


gratitude, which are to be found in creatures incapable 
of reaſoning, did as it were reproach them with their 


inſenſibility. The ox knoweth his owner, and the af; 
his maſter's crib, but Iſrael doth not know, my people 
doth not conjider, They had not the ſenſe to. perceive 
the hand which fed them, or did not conſider it, as if 
they had been ſunk below thoſe of the creatures which 
are uſed as common emblems of dulneſs and ſtupidity, 
And the ſame is the caſe of all who refuſe to lead a 
virtuous and religious life. They are .ungrateful to 
God, becauſe they do not conſider as they ought their 
conſtant and neceſſary dependance upon him, and 
the numberleſs proofs and inſtances of his tender 
goodneſs and compaſſion towards them. O my ſoul, 


« ſtop and think a little againſt whom thou art ſo often 


t offending, thy beſt friend, they moſt unwearied 
« benefactor ;. that every ſin thou committeſt is an 
s abuſe of the richeſt grace and.mercy ] the mercy of 
&* God towards thee, O my ſoul, had no other begin- 
<« ning but that of thine exiſtence, has lowed on with 


« that, and ſupplied a ſucceſſion of favours, as numer- 


<« ous and uninterrupted as the moments of which my 
lite has been made up! while I have been ſinning 


* againſt God, what elſe has he been doing but heap- 


<« ing his benefits upon me, to awaken me if poſſible 
« toa ſenſe of my duty, and overcome my reſiſtance 
& of his- gracious intentions towards me ! how much 
te has God done for me in my creation, in giving me 
& ſo excellent a nature, ſuch excellent and vaſt capa- 
cities] in my preſervation, guarding and helping 
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et my weakneſs, relieving my indigence, maintaining 
« my health, or healing my diſeaſes; multiplyingmy 
« joys, mitigating my ſorrows, and ſuſtaining me 
« under my burdens! in my redemption, vouchſaſing 
- + me the means and the aids of grace, and the hope 


ce of eternal glory! couldſt thou have conſidered this, 
« O my ſoul, and not have been excited to returns of 


« gbedience and love to the bounriful benefactor ; the 


« God who has fed thee all thy life long, and is wil- 


&« ling 


e fight of thy monſtrous ingratitude.” 

4. They who are not reclaimed from their evil 
courſes, do not conſider the vaſt importance of ſalva- 
tion, and what the indiſpenſable terms of it are. It is 
plain, it is undeniable they do not; for they could not 
then neglect ſo great ſalvation ; they could not then 
prefer every trifle to this grand affair. 
in the ſcripture · notion of that word, is to be delivered 


from the wrath to come, from eternal death and 


deſtruction. And did they ever ſeriouſly conſider 


what this wrath means? what a dreadful thing it is 


to fall into the hands of the living God ? what is it to 


be doomed to everlaſting puniſhment ? for ever 


excluded from the bliſsful preſence of God? and, to- 


gether with that, baniſhed trom all comfort, and from 


all hope? how wretched, how inſupportable ſuch a 
condition muſt be ? how terrible without the addition 
of eternity, much more where that comes in like an 
infinite weight to preſs down all the reſt? Eternity! 
Little does the careleſs ſinner think, what 1s wrapt up 
in this ſingle word; did he think of thee, his pleaſures 


would immediately turn four, as liquors which have, 


no ſtrength in them do in the midit of thunder and 
lightning, and his heart die within him. Yer, further, 


to be ſaved, is, inſtead of being miſerable, to be made 


happy, perfectly and for ever happy; and what it is 


to be thus happy, it is equally impoſſible for us to 
form a clear and juſt conception; as having but a 
bers tolerable 


| to beſtow everlaſting bleſſings upon thee ? . 
« think of it now tho? late, and be confounded at the 


To be ſaved, 


— 
_ — — 


—— — — 
— AIR we heed > ens 


tolerable conception of it, and revolving it often in 


our minds, it is to-ſlight and diſregard this happineſs, 
and facrifice it to the pleaſures of fin. And what now 
are the goſpel-terms of ſalvation ? we cannot but ac- 
knowledge it reaſonable, that he who beſtows this 
ſalvation ſhould appoint the terms of it; and certain, 


that the terms being ſettled by infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs, are the beſt and fitteſt that can be; nor can 
we without the greateſt folly imagine, that after God 
had fixed certain' terms, he will depart from them, 
and ſave men in another way than that which he hath 
revealed to them, only to gratify their ſinful preju- 
dices, and humours, and inclinations. Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that theſe perſons ever ſeriouſly conſidered 
this, that the terms of ſalvation are indiſpenſable, and 


never to be brought lower than they are already, who 
never troubled themſelves: to comply with them? The 
terms of ſalvation are low indeed in compariſon of the 


reatneſs of the reward to be conferred; and in the 


judgment of every conſiderate perſon ; but not fo low 


as too many are apt to fancy. They are as low as any 
reaſonable ingenuous mind can defire, but not ſo low 
as the ſenſualiſt and worldling would wiſh ; they would 


be glad to have heaven when they can keep the earth 


no longer withou ſeeking it; to be ſaved and made 


happy, if it might be, without parting with a ſingle 
. Juſt. But this cannot be, Repentance and faith are 


the conditions to which the promiſe of life and ſalva- 


tion is made; * repentance towards God, and faith in 


Jeſus Chriſt ; repentanse from dead works, implying an 
abhorrence of all fin, as ſin, and the practice of all 
virtue and godlineſs; ſuch muſt our repentance be, to 


be a + repentance unto life; a faith which overcomes the 


world (| for who is he, that overcometh the world, but 


he that believeth that Feſus is the ſon of God?) and || 
works by love to God and man. Such A repentance, 


Acts ii. 19. xvi. 31. Xx. 21. Heb. vi. 1, 3 
1 2 Cor. vi. 10. 1 1 John v. 35. Gal. v. 6. 
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and ſuch a faith, are not very common; I doubt, I 
might have ſaid, are exceeding rare; which ſeems to 
argue, that men do not always conſider them as the 
neceſſary and unalterable terms of life and happineſs ; 
tho? it muſt be confeſs'd, when it ſerves the ſinner's 
turn, he can plead the ſtriftneſs of theſe terms as his 


excuſe for not living up to them. So contradictory is 


he in his pleas. Sometimes his apology is, that the 
law ts ſpiritual, and he is carnal, and ſo he cannot do 
the things which he would; he cannot, if he would ne- 
ver ſo fain, become a few creature, At other times 
the goſpel" is a law of grace; and * becauſe grace 
abounds, ' nay, that it may abound, he may venture to 
continue in ſin. And this, I doubt, is the rock on 
which the greateſt numbers ſplit, for want of ſoberly 


conſidering what they muſt do to be ſaved; the ne- 


ceſſity of holineſs being apparent to thoſe who conſi- 


der it, and the wiſdom of it to thoſe who conſider its 
neceſſity. 1 5 „„ 
5. The ſame perſons do not conſider the nature and 


tendency of their preſent courſe of life. They do not 
reflect upon their actions, and weigh and ponder their 
ſteps. They have not the caution of common tra- 


vellers, to think whether they are right or wrong. 


How came I into this road? Whither does it lead? 
Who directed me to take it? What company have 
I in it? Wiſe men or fools; men uſed to think 
“ ſoberly, or the contrary ?** Too many do not love 
to enquire, and think; thinking is their averſion ; 
they would not be ſet right, do not care to alter their 
method of living, and are therefore willing to ſup- 
poſe it ſuch as it ſhould be, if not in all reſpects, yet 


in all things eſſential. I ſay, they are willing to 


ſuppoſe this, but at the fame time, conſcious that 
the matter will not bear examination ; that their 
cauſe is bad, their title to the peace they enjoy, falſe 
and deceitful ; and this makes them ſhun the trial of 
ſound reaſon, Therefore *tis that conſcience is not 


* Rom. vi. 1, 5 
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ſuffered to ſpeak out; + hey hate the light, and will 


not come to it, leſt their deeds ſhould be reproved. Man, 


is not this the truth? Is it not thus thou impoſeſt 
upon thyſelf? Thou dareſt not appeal to thy own 
mind, thou dareſt not truſt the matter to that iſſue; 


no, thou dareſt not; and what can be a plainer con- 


feſſion of a bad cauſe ? What can be more pitiful and 
mean than for men to allow themſelves to do what 


they have not the confidence to look back upon when 
done? What more reproachful, than to'be afraid of 


our own thoughts ? What more ſuſpicious, than for 
reaſonable creatures to decline the bar of reaſon ? 
What more ſhameful, than for thoſe who have un- 


derſtanding, not to be able or willing to give an ac- 


count of their actions to themſelves ? Sinner, be plain 


with thyſelf, and give me leave to deal plainly with 


thee. If thou wer't not aſhamed of thyſelf, why, in 
the name of the all-knowing God, ſhouldſt thou ſhun 
converſing with thyſelf ? If all were well at home, 
what ſhould make thee ſo fond of rambling abroad, 


and, as it were, loſing the remembrance of thyſelf in 
a a crowd of vain amuſements? Here, ſinner, here is 
the true, the main cauſe. of thy loye of noiſe and 


hurry, of tireſome buſineſs, or of mean pleaſures, and 
perpetual diverſions; thy aim is, by this means, to 
make thy eſcape from thyſelf; to employ and divert 
thy mind, that it may not be forced upon the ungrate- 
ful conſideration of thy way and manner of life from 


thy youth up, which thou muſt know not to be juſti- 


fiable. How men can be ſatisfied with ſuch a ſtate 
of mind, and with ſuch a diſtracted ſenſeleſs way of 


| ſpending life, is hard to imagine; ttis a ſtrange ſla- 
very they are under, a difficult taſk they have upon 


their hands, to be obliged to fly from themſelves. 
If theſe men are happy, I muſt own myſelf to have 
no notion at all what happineſs means. 

6. They do not conſider the uncertainty of life. 


They manage as if they were never to die; or as if 


+ John iii. 20ũ 
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death were at a very great diſtance from them, when 
they do not know but they may die to-morrow, or 
that * this very night their ſouls may be required of them. 


For what is life, but a little breath in our noſtrils, the 


momentary pulſation of the heart. And how ſoon may 
this pulſe be ſtopped, this breath be taken away, and 
then we return to our duſt! O ye careleſs unconcerned 
ſinners, who. prodigally throw away your precious 
time, and, as it were, dance upon the brink of deſ- 
truction, can you ſay you conſider this, that you 
muſt ſhortly die, and may die ſuddenly ? Alas, death 
is what of all things perſons of your character put 
fartheſt, or would put fartheſt from their thoughts : 
and they may poſſibly drive it from their thoughts, 
but *tis never the farther for that from themſelves, 
Could we but once prevail with men to look to the 
ground they ſtand upon, to obſerve how it ſhakes un- 
der them, to reflect how precarious their abode is in 
this world, to conſider that they are to-day warm in 
health, and when a few days more are paſt, may be 
cold and withering in the grave; could we perſuade 
them to admit of ſuch thoughts as theſe, and withal 
to add, with this life there's an end to all ſeaſons and 
opportunities of grace, of all their deſigns and pro- 
jects for time and eternity, certainly we ſhould have 
no difficulty to perſuade them further to take up re- 
ſolutions of leading a new courſe of life, and turning 
their feet to the divine teſtimonies. And why will 
they not conſider this? Can they protract life, by not 
thinking of death? Is their danger ever the leſs for 
their not attending to it ? Conſider, mortal, thy times 
are in the hands of another, not. thine own; thou 
art not Jord of thine own life, any more than the ori- 
ginal author of it ; he that gave thee life, does when 
he pleaſes, reſume what he gave; and many are the 
provocations he daily receives from thee to put an end 
to a life, which thou makeſt very little uſe of but to 
his diſhonour, And when he will do this, or in what 

| * Luke xii, 20, 
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manner he will do it, thou canſt not tell; whether 


by ſome unforeſeen accident, or by a bodily. diſeaſe; 
and whether this diſeaſe ſhall be acute or lingering, 


tormenting or ſtupefying, all this is unknown to 
thee ; there's a dark cloud between thee and futurity, 
which thou art not able to penetrate. And ſhould 
not this teach thee to be wiſe ? It would infallibly do 
it, didſt thou conſider thy latter end, that theſe things 
muſt all have an end, and that thou may'ſt be juſt 
arrived at that end. The conſideration of this in thy 
cool and retired hours would alarm thee, and put 
thee upon thinkiug what ſort of behaviour is moſt 
ſuitable to a creature who lives at ſuch uncertainties, 
7. They do not conſider the certainty of a world to 
come, That world is unſeen ; they never had an ac- 
quaintance with it themſelves, and neyer any returned 
from thence to give them an account of it, and there- 
fore they would fain believe there is no ſuch world, no 
ſuch future ſtate of being, or that poſſibly there may 
not. They pleaſe themſelves with this peradventure, 
and with the help of it make a ſhift to lull themſelves 
aſleep in their fins. Whereas in caſe it were a mere 
peradventure, which is not, an uncertainty whether 
there was any life to come after death, no wiſe man 
would therefore think himſelf juſtified to act upon 
ſuch uncertainty. If the negative, or that there is no 
world to come, were certain, then indeed there would 
be little or no abſurdity in a looſe ungoverned court: 
of life, in caſting off the fear of an after-reckoning, 
and all the reſtraints of. religion by which we are 
abridged in any of our pleaſures; ſuch a way of act- 
ing as this, would be much more accountable, were 


we ſure that we ſhould die as the beaſts do, and never 


"revive more. But upon the ſuppoſed uncertainty of 
the event, tis perfect madneſs, ſince wiſdom directs 
us to take the ſafeſt courſe; and that is the ſafeſt 
courſe which provides for the worſt, How then muſt 
the caſe ſtand, when it is not ſo much as uncertain, 
as the ſceptical ſinner would have it, whether _ 
— 0 anothel 
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another ſtate beſides this, but clear and evident as a 


truth of this nature can be. Yes, *tis certain, *tis 
paſt doubt with all who have impartially weighed the 
proofs of a future ſtate, with which reaſon and reve- 
lation ſupply us. Hardly any truth can ſhow brighter 
evidences than this ; not the exiſtence of God, as an 
infinitely wiſe and holy Being, nat his moral Provi- 
dence and government overithe world; for if there be 
a God who made us, there is a God who will judge 


creatures. If there be a Providence which directs the 


come, when the dark parts of this Providence ſhall be 
cleared up, and all difficulties about it anfwered ; 
which upon ſuppoſition of no other world beſides this, 
would not be mere difficulties, but unſurmountable 
objections. Is God our maker and governor, and 
will he not call us to account how we have managed ? 
I can hardly think that any one, who diſbelieves a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, can firmly be- 
lieve the exiſtence of an infinitely wiſe, and juſt, and 
elves good Being, the creator, preſerver, and governor of 


mere ¶ the world. Whoever is inclined to deny one of theſe, 


ether Iis at the ſame time tempted to caſt off the belief of 


man I both. Beſides which it ought to be conſidered, what 


upon Fabundant evidence we have of the truth of the goſpel ; 


150 Wthat a truth of this nature is not capable of more ſatis- 


vould factory proof than that which the goſpel brings with 
ourſe it. Now *tis not more certain that the goſpel is true, 
NINE Wthan that it is that there is a future ſtate of recom- 
e ate Wpences *®. Life and immortality are brought to light by 
f act- Bp, goſpel. This doctrine is aſſerted or ſuppoſed in 


Were every page of the New Teſtament. There is no need 
ge? ow that one ſhould ariſe from the dead, ſince our 
2 aviour himſelf roſe, and has given us aſſurance that 
ir 


here ſhall be a f reſurrection both of the juſt and the 
14. So that he who will not believe Chriſt and 


muſt is Apoſtles, neither would he repent, tho* one roſe 


ere be 2 Tim. i. 1, f John v. 28. Acts xvii, 31. xxiv. 15. 
Mm 3 from 


us, having made us reaſonable, free, accountable 


affairs of the preſent world, there muſt be a world to 
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from the dead. That this then is not man's only life, 

nor his final ſtate, is undeniable. But do ] conſi- 

der it as I ought? Have I by faith and meditation 
ce drawn aſide the curtain, and looked into that invi- 

« ſible world? Have I thought ſeriouſly about it? 

« The rewards and puniſhments of it, or the dif- 

<« ferent treatment and abodes of good and bad men 

< there? Have I conſidered how momentous theſe 

“future things are in compariſon of things preſent, 

_ «« theſe unſeen things in compariſon of things ſeen, 

<« theſe eternal things in compariſon of things tempo- 

« ral? Perhaps I do not poſitively diſbelieve or re- — 

« ject them; but then ſeldom or never thinking 

<« about them, I dot properly and explicitly believe 

i 

Theſe then are ſome of thoſe things, which perſons 


FE 


engaged in a courſe of fin do not conſider. They arc 


matters of the higheſt importance, and would be ſo 

acknowleged by them, did they conſider. But this they 

do not, and the effect is juſt ſuch as got be ex. 
pected. Which brings me, - 


2. To ſet before you the deplorable conſequences 
of this neglect of ſerious conſideration, Theſe | 
ſhall 8 in the next * rſe. 
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DISCOURSE XXVI. 


Fatal effects of inconſideration. 


1 Grove, ] 


; Ilaiah i. 3. 
H people doth not confider. 


1H E charge herd brought again the ancient 
1 N, I propoſed to treat in a double view. 


I. As it more eſpecially c concerns impenitent Racers, - 
And, 112 

II. As in a leſſer degree it too frequently ade 
perſons of nog: piety+ 752 5 


In treating it as more eſpecially the character of i im- 
penitent ſinners, I have, 

1. Among a great many things of the higheſt i im- 
portance, inſtanced ſome particulars, which it is mani- 


feſt all who continue in a ſtate of unrepented ſin, do 


not conſider. As the inſtructions of reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture, in relation to God, his providence, his attributes, 
and his works; the great end for which they were 
made, and what is their true intereſt and higheſt 
happineſs ; the infinite obligations they are under to 
God, whoſe commands they diſobey ; the great im- 
portance of ſalvation, and what the indiſpenſable 
terms are On which the goſpel offers it; the nature and 

. M m 4 tendency 
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tendency of their preſent courſe of life; the uncertainty 
of the life they waſte; and the certainty of a life to 
come, and a future righteous judgment which all muſt 


undergo; theſe are ſome particulars of the greateſt 
importance, which 1mpenitent ſinners neglect to con- 
- ſider. To prevent any of my hearers from continu- 


ing longer in this ſtupid and fatal negligence, I ſhall 
now, : 0 
2. Set before you the deplorable conſequences of 


| this neglect of ſerious conſideration. And, 


1. Mendo not conſider, and therefore do not know. 
This conſequence is plainly intimated in the connec- 
tion of the words with the immediately preceding. 
Iſrael doth not know, my people doth not confider. They 
do not know, becauſe they do not conſider. Many 


times this refuſal to conſider, is the occaſion of very 


groſs ignorance of the things of God. People are as 
ignorant of theſe things, as if they had no means of 


coming acquainted with them. The reaſon of which 


is, that tho? they have means in plenty, they make 
no uſe of them; the means of knowledge being to no 


% I > 4 


ate without excuſe, and our caſe conſequently without 


pity. This is the effect of a total want of conſidera- 


tion, the ignorance proceeding hence is likewiſe total, 
or next to it. And where there is ſome degree of con- 


ſideration, but the thoughts are not applied with that 


cloſeneſs and ſincerity, which the nature and import- 
ance of the ſubject demanded, tho' men may not ap- 
pear fo ſhamefully ignorant, nay, may have the reputa- 
tion of perſons of conſiderable knowledge, yet they 


are really deficient in that knowledge of God and of 
N. 4 | 1 ry f # ; 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, of their duty and their intereſt, which a 
ſerious and thorough conſideration of things would 
have given them. Now who, except the perſons 
labouring under this ignorance, but mult be ſenſible 
of its unhappy and too frequently fatal effects. The 
degree of this ignorance, uſually follows that of mens 


neglect to conſider ;. and ignorance, according to the 


greater or leſſer degree of it, does more or leſs blind 
the mind, deprive all the motives of the goſpel of 
their natural efficacy, and make it impoſlible, in a 


moral way, for men to be wrought upon by all the 
methods the goſpel makes uſe of for this end. And 


this minds me of another bad effect of inconſidera- 
tion. 5 | | | 


2. Men do not conſider, and therefore are without 


all awakening apprehenſions of the guilt and miſery of 


a vicious courſe of life. Conſideration is previous to a 


work of conviction, as a work of conviction is antecedent 


. tothe converſion of a ſinner from his wicked ways. How 


can it be expected that they whom a cuſtom in ſin hath 


rendered ſecure and ſtupid, ſhould be rouzedout of their 


lethargy, unleſs they are firſt 'brought to weigh and 
conſider things? By what arts, what methods, ſhall 


we come at the conſciences of ſuch perſons ? By what 
ſprings ſhall-we work-upon their fears? There is, in 


this reſpect, a wide difference betwixt ſpiritual objects, 
and the objects of ſenſe. Senſible objects often ſtrike 


us unexpectedly, and raiſe our paſſions before we are 


aware of it; upon the firſt ſight, or the firſt hearing, 
we turn pale and tremble, we are afraid whether we 
will or no, we cannot command the emotions of our 
own ſouls; and many times we are ſurprized into an 
immoderate fear by that which upon examination we 
find deſerved rather to have been ſlighted. But it is not 
thus here: the object being remote from ſenſe, muſt 
be preſent to the mind, either by an act of its own, or 
of ſome one elſe, who places it in full view before us. 


And,indeed, where this laſt is done, as it is ſometimes 


in a ſermon, the ſubject and manner of which are alike 
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fitted to alarm the hearer ; when he perceives himſelf 


ſo nearly concerned in what is delivered, the effect for 


the preſent, is like that of a ſerioꝝs conſideration: but 


if this be not added thoroughly to rouſe the mind, and 


make the conviction enter deep, the impreſſion is ex- 


ceeding tranſient, and he who appeared ſo much 
moved in hearing, is not at all changed afterwards; 
being like a drowſy perſon, who, as foon as the cauſe 
which imperfectly awakened him is removed, or very 
ſoon after, drops aſleep again. To convince the 
ſinner of the evil of his ways, of the guilt he has con- 
tracted by his tranſgreſſions of the divine laws, and of 
the danger he incurs by his guilt; to convince him 
effectually and laſtingly of this, he had need firſt be 
perſuaded to ſit down and dwell upon the thought of 
thoſe things, which ſhow the dreadful nature and con- 
ſequences of wilful habitual ſin. That the ſinner may 
tremble for fear of God's judgments, and by his fear 
be urged to flee from them, it is not enough that the 
miniſter ſets theſe things before him, but he himſelf 
muſt be aſſiſtant, and keep his mind for ſome time 
after attentive to theſe tremendous objects. For want of 
this he is fearleſs, he mocks at danger, he makes a jeſt 
of reproofs and admonitions, and laughs. at thoſe who 
pity him; he apprehends not what occaſion there is for 
ſo much outcry. 5 EM | 
3. Perſons ingaged in a vicious courſe do not conſi- 
der, and are therefore little ſolicitous to make their 
peace with God, and to ſecure an intereſt in the Savi- 


our, and the ſalvation propoſed to them in the goſpel. 


They are not in haſte to do thoſe things, as long as they 
ſee not the neceſſity of them, the great urgency of the 
affair, and the manifold and unſpeakably great advan- 
tages which would ariſe from hence. To be at peace 
with God; to have this almighty Being our friend, 
whoſe favour is as deſirable as his diſpleaſure is dread- 
ful, what condition can recommend itſelf more to one 
who thinks of it; it is a condition in which heaven is 
begun 3 there is a ſacred reſt and ſecurity of — 

Nl attends 
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attends it, and not only reſt, but ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure. A man has then a true enjoyment of him- 
ſelf, and of other things, and not till then. Being 
reconciled to God, conſcience is reconciled to him, 
and conſcience. being reconciled, furniſhes a continual 
feaſt, and ſpeaks to him in a voice which exceeds the 
| ſweeteſt muſic. But then it is only to him who thinks 
and reflects, that the happineſs of ſuch a condition is 
ſo apparent, as to ingage his warmeſt and beſt ſettled 


reſolutions to be himſelf thus happy; if it may be, as 
nothing can hinder it, once a man ſets heartily about 


_ It. O my ſoul, I need a Saviour, and the mercy of 
* God has provided one, one able to ſave to the utter- 
of & moſt, and thro' him offers life and eternal ſalvation 
. «© to me; and ſhall this Saviour be provided, and 
= ce this ſalvation offered in vain? In vain it muſt be, 

"YE « if I will not conſider. Till then I ſhall not apply to 
5 the redeemer, ſhall not trouble myſelf about the 
If & blood of ſprinkling, for the pardon of my ſins, or 
_ <« the ſpirit of grace, and holineſs, and conſolation for 
of & the conqueſt of ſin in my foul, and ſettling 1 it in a 
yn « ſtate of holy peace and tranquility * - The whole 
aa cc need not a phyſician, but the ſick; nor will the ſick 
= &« go to him, how much ſoever they want it, if they 
3 «© do not know themſelves to be ſick, or conceive the 


„ diſorder they are under to be no way dangerous.“ 
And tho? the goſpel-ſalvation be ſuch, as no one can 
I help preferring to all the moſt tempting objects by 
| which he is ſolicited to renounce his part in it, on 
condition he attends to it, and meditates about it as 
he ought to do, yet in caſe this is not done, the ſcene 
is opened in vain, the proſpect will not attract our 

deſires, and raiſe our hopes. The ſoul will remain 

dead and inſenſible to the glories of that upper world, 
as if they were all imaginary. Hope there may be of 
being happy after death, where there is little conſider- 
ation, and becauſe there is but little; but not that 
hope which awakens, which fires, which * 


| . © Matth, ix. 12. 
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all the powers of our nature, and ingages us to ſet 
them all on work in purſuit of the promiſed and expec- 


ted bleſſedneſs. 


4. They do not conſider, and therefore reſign them 
| fires to the conduct of appetite, and luſt, and paſ- 
Hon. They ſuffer theſe blind guides to lead them, be- 


_ Cauſe the man is as blind as his paſſions ; for none ſo 


blind as they who will not ſee. This is their caſe, 
they have eyes and will not open them; they had 
rather follow their luſts blindfold unto deſtruction. 
Strange and unaccountable choice | which they could 
_ never make,. did they duly conſider the unparalleled 
- folly of it. It is eaſy going down a hill; there is a 
pleaſure in gratifying ſtrong inclinations, and beſides 


this, it has the appearance of liberty too; and all theſe 
together, eaſe, pleaſure, and liberty hold them faſt 


Iike a threefold cord, which cannot be broken without 
great labour and pain. But is caſe to be preferred to 
ſafety? Whatevercharmsthere may be in a bed of down, 
yet werea man's houſe on fire, and the ſoft couch which 


invited to ſleep, like to be turned into a bed of flames, 


the moſt ſlothful perſon would not debate about the 


prudence of relinquiſhing it. There may be pleaſure 


in the cup, but if there be poiſon too, no one who 


values his life will touch it. As to the boaſted liberty 
of a life, led according to fancy and inclination, it is 


ſomething not real, wholly founded in a miſtake. 


Men inſlaved to their vices, are the trueſt ſlaves, tho 

they: will not own it, and it may be are not ſenſible of 
it. They are led in chains, only theſe chains, ſome 
how or other, are not ſeen and felt. So the dog tied 
to a cart, if he follows willingly, may not perceive he 
is tied; but let him ſtand ſtill, or attempt to go a con- 
trary way, and he will quickly find the cord ſtraiten, 


and pull him the way he would not go. Thus the 


ſinner is a voluntary ſlave, but never the Jeſs a ſlave 


for that; only he is not ſenſible of his ſlavery, which 


makes it but ſo much the more deplorable-—laxo fune 
1 The rope hangs looſe, 3 he makes no 


reſiſtance | 
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Tefiftance to his luſts which lead him. As ſoon as he 


does this, and oppoſes his inclinations, he is immedi- 
ately convinced how great a ſlave he has been. The 

violence of a ſtream is no other way ſo well known as 
by ſwiming againſt it. Once we are reſolved to break 


off from our old habits, our experience makes us ſen- 
_ ſible that fetters of iron are not ſuch inſtruments of ſer-- 
vitude as theſe. The ſhame too of following our vici- 
-ous paſſions and inclinations, when we have reaſon 


given us to guide and controul them, would work up; 


on us, if we uſed ourſelves to ſerious reflection. I ſay, 
if we were uſed to reflect upon the ſhamefulneſs of ſuch 
a conduct, it would do it; for this muſt be ſuppoſed, 
or elſe men may be guilty of the moſt ſhameful things, 
and yet not be aſhamed of them, as the prophet ob- 
ſerves of the people of the Fews * ; Were they aſhamed 


when they had committed abomination ? No, they were 
not at all aſhamed, neither could they bluſh. Nay, they 


may come to that paſs as to f glory in their ſhame, like 
- thoſe of whom the apoſtle makes mention. The rea- 


ſon is, they do not confider things, and ſo are not ap- 
prehenſive of that deformity, that baſeneſs, that folly 


in them, which ſeen by them in a clear and full light, 
would overwhelm them with confuſion. And thus 
_ theſe great principles of fear, and hope, and ſhame, 
which God has wiſely and kindly planted in our 
nature, in order to keep us from the ways of fin; or, 
if unwarily got into them, to reclaim us again, and 
| reſtore us to the right path, prove inſignificant thro? 
the neglect of ſerious conſideration. | 


5. Men do not conſider, and for that reaſon it is 


the temptations to ſin are ſo invincible. Theſe temp- 
_ tations are taken from the world, which is perpetually 


ſoliciting our ſenſes, and exciting our defires. The 
good and the evil things of the world, . riches and 


poverty, pleaſure and pain, honour and diſgrace, its 
friendſhip and its enmity, its ſmiles and its frowns, 
have a great deal of temptation in them to the gener- 


ality of mankind, whom they keep from harkening to 
I. # Jerem. vi. 15. + Philip. iii. 19. FE a i a 
the 
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Wn the calls and invitations of the goſpel, and devoting 


themſelves to the duties of religion. But then it is 
only to the inconſiderate that they are thus irreſiſtibly 
tempting ; to thoſe who do not conſider what the 


world is, or what they themſelves are; how narrow 
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the world, how large and boundleſs their deſires; 
How vain and worthleſs the world, how great and ex- 
cellent the capacities which God has endowed them; 
ho tranſient the world, and all things in it, while 
their ſouls are immortal. They do not compare earth 
with heaven, time with eternity, they could not then 
prefer ſhadows to realities, trifles to things of infinite 
and everlaſting importance, nor find it ſo difficult to 
reſiſt and overcome all the allurements they can meet 
with in the ways of ſin, or oppoſition in the way of 


their duty. Did they frequently and ſeriouſly ballance 


things one againſt another, ſo as to have an habitual 
ſenſe of the infinite diſproportion between them, with 
what eaſe would they be able to baffle a temptation to 
mind earthly things, and neglect heavenly; to be 
thoughtful about the events of time, and thoughtleſs 


about eternity z to chuſe their portion in this life, 


and give up all their title to another. Whatever the 
world could offer to part betwixt Chriſt and them, to 
induce them to violate a good conſcience, to hazard 
the loſs of the divine favour, and quit their deſign of 
being happy forever, would be rejected with the utmoſt 
ſcorn. They would reſolve upon a life of ſtrict holi- 
neſs and obedience, and abide fixed in that reſolution, 
in ſpite of all that the world, under the management 
ol Satan, could do to draw them aſide from God and 


their duty. I am. tempted with the proſpect of a 


7 little gain, but do I conſider. how dear I mnſt pay 
e for it? What a dreadful riſk I run by every ſinful 


_ - <6. gratification, and much more by continued impeni- 
t tency? That for ſuperficial and vaniſhing delights, 
„ Iſacrifice the repoſe of my mind, and the manly, or 


rather divine ſatisfactions of virtue and religion?“ 
Were theſe. and ſuch like things conſidered as they 
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ought, the temptations to ſin would be diſarmed of all 


their power; whereas now, for want of their being 
attended to, fin enſnares and deludes men to their 


everlaſting ruin; they are perſuaded by arguments 


which they could anſwer, and led captive in bands 


which they could break with the ' greateſt eaſe, did, 


they by conſideration awaken their drowſy powers. 

6. Men will not conſider, and therefore ſupport 
themſelves with falſe and dangerous props, ſuch as 
theſe, that God is merciful, that Chriſt died for 
ſinners, and that it will be time enough to repent 
hereafter. 

1. God is merciful, and therefore will not condemn 
his creatures to everlaſting puniſhment. . What, not 
tho? they are finally impenitent? Not tho? they deſpiſe 
his mercy, and will not be perſuaded even by that, or 
by the terrors of the Lord, to perform their indiſpenſ- 
able duty? Not tho” he has expreſly threatned he will * 
deſtroy the ungodly ? They who can flatter themſelves 
with ſuch fooliſh hopes as theſe, ſhow themſelves 
never to have conſidered what the name of God, as 
declared in ſcripture, importsz they ſhow themſelves to 
have avery imperfect notion of the great God; a notion 
very unworthy of him who is the firſt and moſt excel- 
lent of all Beings, the fountain of perfection, and the 
wiſe and righteous governor of the world. Mercy is 
not the only perfection of the divine nature, it is but 
one of many, from which if it were found ſeparated, 
it would not be a perfection. Mercy without wiſdom 
to guide, and holineſs and juſtice to limit it, would 


be a ſort of blind and undiſtinguiſhing affection. Tho? 


God be infinitely merciſul, yet every one is not a pro- 
per object of mercy, and it belongs to wiſdom and 
holineſs to determine who are, and who are not fit 
objects of it. Ar the ſame time that, for incourage- 


ment of the penitent, God proclaims his name the F 


Lord God, merciful and gracious, he adds, by Pe of 


de Pee. i. 7. 3 Theſſ. i. 8, 9, t Exod. xxxiv. 6, * 
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terror to the impenitent, that he will by no means clear 
the guilty. God is not only merciful in his own na- 
ture, but the creator of mankind, and may we not 
expect to find mercy from a kind and merciful Crea- 
tor? The rebellious Fews ſeem to have laid a great 
ſtreſs upon this, but are told by the prophet, That 
I Becauſe they were à people who had no underſtanding, i. e. 
behaved as if they had none, he that mage them would 
not have mercy on them, and he that formed them would 


ſhow them no favour. Is it to no purpoſe, think you, 


that God has threatened his enemies 797th everlaſting 


Aue ien from bis preſence? Are the terrors of the Al- 


mighty vain terrors ? The thunders of his word only 
deſigned to frighten us? Will his lightnings never 
_ ftrike? Depend on it, if God threatens, he will exe- 
cute; if he tell us, that without | holineſs, no man 
Hall fee his face, he will never depart from his word. 

2. T Chriſt died for ſinners, and whoſoever believeth 


in him ſhall not periſh. Now we believe in Chriſt as 


- well as others, and rely upon him for ſalvation ; we 
are willing to give him the glory of the whole work. 
gut, O remember, tis not every kind of faith 
which is ſaving ; nor will Chriſt eſteem. it for his 


glory, to own perſons of a vicious character for his, 


and to ſave them in their ſins. || The devils believe 
and tremble. The ſame ſcriptures which ſpeak of juſ- 
tification by faith, have likewiſe defined, that faith, 
and that by ſuch plain marks, that we cannot, unleſs 
wilfully, miſtake it. The faith which will be counted 
0 u for righteouſneſs, muſt have real inherent righte- 
ouſneſs F accompanying it, it muſt be joined with re- 
pentance, and followed with good works. Theſe are 
the inſeparable fruits of an evangelical faith. O 


think not the holy Jeſus to be ſuch a friend to ſin, as 


to lay down his life for this end, that men might fin 
on unpuniſhed! He died to fave us from our ſins, not 


i rü. 11. + Heb. xii. 14. t Rom. v. 6. John ii. 15. 
James i. 19. $ Rom. vi. 1. 
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in them, from their reigning, as well as their damn. 
ing power; from their pollution, as well as from 


their guilt; to ſanctify, as well as to juſtify us. 
The death of Chriſt, when conſidered as it ſhould be, 


is far from affording the leaſt ſhelter to impenitency z 
for why did Chriſt die, but becauſe the holineſs of the 
divine? nature, and the honour. of the divine law, 
rendered it unfit for God to pardon fn without a ſa- 
crifice of atonement? And if the forgiveneſs of ſin, 


without ſuch a ſacrifice, woùld not have been ſo much 


for the honour of God's perfections and government, 
how muck leſs would the pardon of it be without re- 
pentance? Sin has not changed its nature by Chriſt's 

dying for ſinners; *tis the ſame evil and hateful thing 
as ever, yea, more hateful, as we have now more 
powerful motives, and in greater numbers, to forſake 
it; and unleſs we do forſake it, we ſhall not anſwer 
the deſign of our Saviour, in dying for us, and not 
anſwering the deſign of his death, we can have no 
our ground to expect any benefit by * 

3. Repentance may be neceſſary, but it will be 
time enough to repent hereafter. And who, I be- 
ſeech you, told us ſo? Sure J am, that God never 
did; on the contrary, in the proclamation of merey, 
he ſalth, 75. day, if ye will: bear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. To- day, is in ſome ſenſe ours, for 
we may lay hold of the preſent rime; to-morrow is 
not. Futurity is in the ſole diſpoſal and command of 
God, and known to him only, which is a very good 
reaſon why we ſhould make the beſt uſe we can of the 
preſent time. This perſuaſion then cometh not from 
him who calleth us, but from another hand. *Tis 
plain, our luſts, that is, our very worſt enemies, are 


our adviſers; we are hardened thro* the deceitfulneſs of 


fin. But are "theſe our enemies no better known? 
Whatever our ſinful paſſions, which are not willing 
to be given up, may ſuggeſt, we have no time to 
loſe, can | omg nothing but delays, but muy! 9085 more 
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than can be conceived. _ Of all thoſe deluſive hopes, 


with which ſinners pleaſe themſelves, this of repenting 
| hereafter,” is, perhaps, the moſt fatal, and the moſt 
common. Why do I talk of repenting hereafter, but 
becauſe I do not love to think of repenting preſently ? 
And will not the ſame reaſon be likely to keep me 
from ever repenting? Becauſe I can never repent, 
but. the time when I do repent muſt then be preſent, 
and upon that account will be thought as improper as 
the inſtant now. Let us be perſuaded to conſider, 
that delays, in this caſe are infinitely dangerous. We 
may not live to that hereafter, of which we fondly 
dream; ſome fatal accident, or mortal diſtemper, 
may come in betwixt us and that hereafter, and at 
once cut off all our thoughts and purpoſes for this 
world and the next. As to this world, the conſe- 
quence of being taken away in the midſt of deſigns, 


* Which we delayed to execute, comparatively ſpeaking, 


3s, not great, but as to the next, tis moſt dreadful. 
Or ſuppoſing we ſhould protract our days to the utmoſt 

length, if we go on ſinning all that time, we ſhall 
only grow more hardened, and at the ſame time 
that we have more need of the ſpirit of God to excite 
and aſſiſt us,, have the leſs reaſon to expect his opera- 
tions. Can any thing then be a more evident ſign of 
the moſt wretched inconſideration, than indulging to 
ſuch delays? Would any but a careleſs inconſiderate 
prodigal waſte his time, and run the moſt imminent 


danger, in a matter, which, if he pleaſed, he might 


put out of all hazard? This we might do, as to our 
everlaſting ſalvation, by immediately applying our- 
ſelves to whatever our hand findeth to do; and con- 
ſequently, if we do not, but are reſolved to put it to 
the venture, we muſt give wiſer -perſons leave to 
think, that we act like-thoſe who are void of all un- 
derſtanding. Nor will it extenuate our folly to plead, 
that at worſt we ſhall have the opportunity of a death- 
bed-repentance; ſay rather the chance, for we may 
die ſuddenly, or 4g a diſtemper, which will not . 
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low. the exerciſe of reaſon, or may flatter ourſelves 
with thoughts of longer life, when we are very near 
our laſt hour; or having too long perſiſted in a courſe 
of preſumptuous' ſin, may have our conſcience ſtupi- 
fied, or be awakened with deſpair ; and, at beſt, 
cannot be ſure, that ſuch a forced buſineſs ee the 
name of evangelical repentance, and will be accepted 
as ſuch. Upon all which accounts, none will delay 
in a matter of ſuch 1 . but they who do not 
conſider. 
Loet me now apply what has been offered. 


8 How inexcuſable muſt all thoſe appear he pe- 
riſh in their ſins. They periſh becauſe they will not 
conſider, and muſt not then their deſtruction be of 
themſelves ? They are inſtructed in their duty to- 
wards God, towards their neighbour, and towards 
themſelves, what they muſt do, and what they are to 
avoid; their duty is ſet before them in a variety of 
lights, that in one or other they might diſcern the 
reaſonableneſs. of it, and be allured to perform it, 
but they will not conſider. They have their intereſt 
clearly repreſented to them, are ſnown wherein it con- 
its, and how incompatible the continuance in any 
known ſin is with ir, but they will not conſider. 
* The wrath of God is revealed from heaven, in the 
ſcripture, againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 
men, who bold the truth in unrighteouſneſs ;, and they 
are frequently warned, and earneſtly intreated, to flee 
from the wrath to come, are put in mind of the danger 
they incur by delays, and reaſoned with concerning a 
Judgment to come, as well as concerning righteouſneſs 
and temperance; and one would imagine things of 
this nature ſhould awaken men, and the thoughts of 
them be too ſtrong for any temptations which could 
offer to induce them to negle& theſe ; but, alas, they 
will not conſider, 
ingaging. ores of the goſpel, by the tender-mercies 
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of God, by the love of a Saviour, his' dying love, by 
thoſe exceeding great and precious promiſes, in com- 
pariſon with which, all the offers of the world may 
well appear contemptible. Sometimes we addreſs to 
their hopes, ſometimes to their fears, ſometimes to 
ſelf-love, ſometimes to gratitude ; we endeavour to 


draw them, and if that will not do, to drive them, as 


it were, to repentance and amendment of life, but all 
in vain, becauſe they will not conſider. And whoſe 


fault but their own is it that they will not conſider ? 


Muſt they not hereby be left without excuſe ? What 
more would they have the wiſe and merciful God do 
for them? All things are ready on God's part, if they 


can be perſuaded to return to him, he is ready to re- 


ceive them. He has, on his part, done all that can 
be expected from his goodneſs, all that is conſiſtent 
with his wiſdom. The matter ſticks with you, Sirs ; 
tis expected, and juſtly, that you ſhould conſider 
the offers which are made you, and not wait till you 


are compelled to do it. It muſt be a free act, other- 
wiſe what is there that you do yourſelves? And to 


think of gaining of heaven, without taking any pains 
for it, is a vain thought indeed, and can be owing to 
nothing elſe but the want of ſerious conſideration. 

2. Here you ſee, in caſe you have any purpoſes of 
leading a holy life, where you muſt begin, what is the 
firſt thing you have to do, and preparatory to all the 
reſt. You muſt fit down and conſider. * I thought 
on my ways, ſays the pſalmiſt, and turned my feet unto 
thy teſtimonies. Think, and the work is ſoon done, 
but without thinking will' never be done. *Tis by 


means of conſideration that we come to know what 


we have to do, and the order of doing it, what is to 
be done firſt, and what laſt, and the ſteps we are to 
proceed by in our progreſs towards converſion, and 
from thence rowards the higher degrees of chriſtian 

rfection. We have a clearer notion of things, our 


Way lies plain before us, and we are in little or no 
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danger of going aſtray from it through ignorance and 
miſtake. And then as conſideration diſcovers what 
we have to do, and the method in which we are to 


proceed, fo it quickens and perſuades us to ſet about 


it. There's a natural tendency in ſerious conſidera- 
tion, to awaken the drowſy languid powers of the 
mind, to bring over the paſſions to the right ſide, and 


to make them vigorous in the defence of it; to fix the 


wavering reſolutions of the ſoul, and to revive its 
fainting courage. Tis neceſſary then you ſhould be- 
gin here; and that you may not, by a ſuperficial per- 
ormance of this firſt part of your work, defeat your 
hopes of ſucceſs in the farther progreſs of it, you are 
to take care that your notion of conſideration itſelf be 
not wrong. A few flight and tranſient thoughts of 


things relating to our everlaſting peace, do not de- 
ſerve to be called by this name. No, to conſider, is 


to come up cloſe to an object, to view it with all the 
care and exactneſs we can; if poſſible, to ſuffer no- 
thing to eſcape us, which is of any weight and im- 
portance, and frequently to revolve the things in our 


minds, becauſe what the firſt ſtroke did not do, re- 


peated ſtrokes may; the impreſſion hereby made, 
may be at length 1o deep, as not to be eaſily effaced, 
while a ſingle thought or two, however ſerious and 
vivid, can ſignify but little. Let me therefore, 

3. Exhort you to practiſe a duty ſo neceſſary, and 
of ſuch infinite advantage; and be ſo happy, as to 
prevail upon you. But this exhortation, with 
the conſideration of this charge, of not conſidering, as 
affecting even perſons in the main good, I ſhall re- 
ſerve for another diſcourſe. 
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Il effects of inconſideration on - good 
men. | 
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Ilaiah 3. 3. 
i people * not conſider. 


N treating theſe words, 1 have, 


1. Diſtinctly ſhown 108 ſeveral things 4 the 
greateſt importance, which all, who continue in a 
ſtate of impenitence, do not conſider ; diz. the in- 
ſtructions of reaſon and ſcripture, in relation to God, 
his attributes, his providence, and his works; the 
great end for which they were made, and what is their 
true intereſt, and higheſt happineſs; the infinite obli- 
gations chey are under to God, whoſe commands they 
diſobey; the great importance of ſalvation, and the 
indiſpenſible terms on which the goſpel offers it; the 
nature and tendency of their preſent courſe of life; the 
uncertainty of the life they waſte, and the certainty of 
a life to come, and a future righteous judgment which 
all muſt undergo. And to prevent your continuing 
this fatal neglect of conſideration, I l 

2. Set before you the deplorable conſequences of 
this refuſal or negle& to conſider, It ery Fg 
rom 
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from knowing the things which belong to their eter- 
nal peace; it keeps them without any awakening ap- 
prehenſions of the guilt and miſery of their vicious 
courſe; and, as a conſequence, renders them little 
ſollicitous to make their peace with God, and ſecure. 


an intereſt in the ſaviour and the ſalvation propoſed in 


the goſpel ; it diſpoſes men to abandon themſelves to 
the conduct of appetite, and luſt, and paſſion ; it 
renders the temptations to ſin, in a manner irreſiſtible; 
and inclines them to reſt themſelves on falſe and 
dangerous props, ſuch as theſe, that God is merciful, 
and that Chriſt died for ſinners, and therefore they 
need not repent, or, at worſt, may ſafely truſt here- 
after for repenting. I ſhall now, to prevent your ſuf- 
fering thoſe infinitely miſchievous effects of inconſi- 
deration, | | N 
3. Exhort you, who have hitherto neglected it, to 
practiſe a duty ſo neceſſary, and of ſuch infinite advan- 
tage; and O that I might be ſo happy as to prevail 
upon you! _ RIS 8” 4 ; 
Nothing would rejoice your friends more, who moſt 


| ſincerely wiſh your happineſs; nothing be more ac- 


ceptable to: God ; nothing give your own minds more 
comfort and ſatisfaction, both while diſcharging your 
duty, and in the review, than ſober retired con- 
ſideration. I could offer many things, which have a 
great deal of force in themſelves, and ought therefore 
to have a greatdeal of efficacy with you. I ſhall briefly 
name ſome. DAE Hen | 

1. Conſideration is the proper character of reaſon- 
able beings ; the faculty is the main diſtinction of the 
man from the beaſt, and the exerciſe of it, of the wiſe 


man from the fool . Remember this, and ſhew your- 


ſelves men : bring it again to mind, O ye tranſgreſſors ! 
Remember the former things of old; for I am God, and 
there is none elſe; I am God, and there is none like me. 
So we may ſay, conſider and ſhew yourſelves men. 
There is nothing by which we ſhow ourſelves men, 
+ Taiah xlvi. 8.9. | | 
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being endowed with underſtanding and reaſon, more 
than by this. This proves our ſuperiority over other 
creatures, that we are not confined by the impreſſions 
made upon our ſenſes, tied down to the preſent ob- 
| ject, but can apprehend things which fall not under 
the notice of ſenſe, and turn our thought to this thing 
or that; that our minds can arreſt themſelves in their 
motions, and when it is of uſe, dwell upon an object 
without being obliged to paſs from one object to an- 
other, juſt as the ſeene happens to fleet before us. 
And are we not willing to maintain this diſtinction, 
and to act up to it? Is it not the honour of our nature, 
that we are poſſeſſed of ſuch power as this? And will. 
it not be our honour if we make a right uſe of it, and 
our everlaſting reproach if we make a wrong uſe, or 
none at all? ))) HHo001 onaeryits. 
2. We ſnhow that we can conſider in the things of 
this life, and why not then in the things of religion? 
That we can, is evident, becauſe we do, even more 
than we ſhould ; I ſpeak not of all, but of thoſe who 
mind the world in earneſt, and miſs no opportunity of 
advaneing their ſecular intereſt ; how thoughtful, 
how over- charged with care, are ſuch perſons? And 
ſo it muſt always be where the affections are vehemently 
engaged. It is true, even theſe perſons are without 
conſideration as to the things of the world, in the 


beſt ſenſe of the word; they do not conſider them in 


the manner they ſhould, on the right ſide, and in a 
true light. Their vanity and emptineſs, and their 
Mort and fleeting duration, is what they never reflect 
upon; they do not conſider for what end theſe things 
were given them by providence, and how they may 
be made to yield the greateſt profit in the final iſſue. 
But however, in another ſenſe, they cannot be charged 
with want of conſideration, being full of contrivances 
relating to their earthly affairs, how to manage them, 
and make the beſt of every thing; that is, in their 
un phraſe, they are ſure to mind the main chance, 
Now! would only aſk, what there is in matters of a 
pj T7 higher 


2 


reconciliation with God, and your preparation for an- 


tereſts of the body, and of the preſent life, are not ſo 


then. on the other ſide, ro compenſate for theſe diſ- 


things leſs weighty than theſe, he will not imploy any 


erciſe, of ſerious conſideration, to a perſon who has 
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higher nature and concernment, thoſe that regard your 


other world, that you ſhould not be able to conſider 
them, or have no heart to do it? It muſt be confeſſed, 
theſe things lie a little more out of the way; the in- 


directly and apparently concerned in them; but 


advantages, they are of much greater importance, 
more ſuitable to the ſpiritual part of our nature, more 
worthy the exerciſe of our reaſonable powers about 
them. Of this every man muſt be convinced by the 
firſt glance of his mind, and therefore will not be able 
to anſwer it to his own munen and conſcience, if when 
he is troubled about theſe meaner things, and continu- 
ally taking thought what he ſhall eat and drink, and 
wherewithal he ſhall be cloathed, and even abawk 


of his thoughts about his ſoul concerns, or of his time 
and pains in labouring for that bread which endureth 
to everlaſting life. 

3. Do your part, and“ God will not withhold his 
grace, by which you ſhall be inabled to do all required 
of you. He will help the infirmities of your mind, 
give it a greater ſteadineſs and conſtancy, direct it in 


the management of its thoughts, and help it to fix them 4 | 


on the proper objects. Without this internal. aſſiſtance, | } 
it muſt be owned, there is ſuch a difficulty in the ex- ; 


been wholly diſſuſed to it, and habituated to a care- 
leſs and vicious courſe of life, abandoned to his pa 7 
ſions, and who hardly ever did any thing but what his 23 
inclination led him to, that we might well deſpair of 

mens engaging in ſuch a diſagreeable work with any. 

degree of heartineſs, or going on in it with conſtancy: ] 
1 ſay, without divine aſſiſtance, this might alſo be 
deſpaired of; but where this is afforded, the caſe has 


quite another appearance. That the father of ſpirits, 


who is ever preſent with his own offspring, who 


* Philip. ü. 12, 13. Matt. vii. 7. | 
3 1 5 knows 
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knows the make of the human mind, and in what 


way to influence any of its powers; that he is able to 
invigorate the ſoul, to raiſe it above the ſphere of 


ſenſible objects, to guide and aſſiſt it in the regular 


uſe of its faculties, cannot be doubted; and there is 


zãs little room to queſtion his readineſs to do it, where 
his help is humbly implored, and faithfully improved“. 


 Confider what 1 ſay, ſaith the apoſtle, and the Lord 

will give thee underſtanding in all things. We are never 
| ſincere in our endeavours to diſcharge any duty in- 
cumbent upon us, but God is at hand to ſuccour, 


and by his continual favourable aid to crown our en- 


deavours with deſired ſucceſs. - To this add, 
4. By time and uſe this exerciſe, however Ongyate- 


ful at firſt, will become more eaſy and pleaſant.” The 


way will grow ſmoother, and the thoughts wear them- 
ſelves a ſort of track, into which they will more natu- 
rally go, and move with more delight. There are few 
things to Which we have not been accuſtomed, but we 
perform them aukwardly at firſt, but cuſtom, as we 


are wont tp ſay, is a ſecond nature; and there is no 


reaſon to imagine but it will be ſo here, as well as in 
other caſes, if we do not relax, and give off too ſoon. 
Let us not therefore be diſcouraged with the oppoſi- 
tion we meet, either from without or from within. 
Beſides the encouragement mentioned juſt before, 
that God is with us, it is a farther inducement to pro- 
ceed, that the pain and trouble of our work will leſſen 
upon our hands, we ſhall be able to recollect our 
thoughts without ſo much ado, and when we have 
recollected them, to imploy them uſefully and holily, 
and this by degrees with increaſing pleaſure. It will be, 
a pleaſure to us to think that we are ſo well employed, 
at once approved by God and our own minds, and to 
find that the work is like to have ſo happy an iſſue. 
The things too which are the objects of our conſider- 
1 5 ation, being many of them of the molt excellent _ 
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cannot but afford us pleaſure in converſing with them, 


after we are more familiarly acquainted. 
5. Conſideration is further recommended by its 


moſt bleſſed effects. As to mention only two of a 
more general nature; the firſt, our being converted 
from the error of our ways: the other, our conſtant 


perſeverance in the practice of holineſs. Conſider, 


and the conſequence will be your breaking off from 
your fins by repentance. You will ſee the errors of 


your ways, and be converted from them. Tou will 
no longer be able to allow yourſelves in acting the 
fooliſh and mad part you have done. Your judgment 
of things and regard to them will be quite altered. Sin 


will appear the moſt hateful, as well as the moſt 
dangerous thing in the world; you will wonder what 


could reconcile you to it, much more what could 
make you in love with it; the enchantment you were 
under will vaniſh, and you that had ſo fond a conceit 


of yourſelves, as the only free and happy men, will 


find that you were poor, and blind, and naked, and 


miſerable. And tho? this diſcovery may be attended 


with ſome uneaſineſs, yet it will be a reaſonable ground 


of rejoicing in this reſpect, that by ſnewing you the 


wretchedneſs of your condition, it makes you reſolved 
to change it. And how happy will you think your- 
ſelves when you ſhall have obtained your liberty, be 
freed from that deplorable ſervitude to ſin, in which 
you had been held ſo long, and brought out of priſon 


into the open light, and able to exert your powers ac- 


cording to their original intention * ! The cripple, who 
was laid at the gate of the temple to ask alms of thoſe who 


came thither to worſhip, and being reſtored to perfect 


ſtrength and ſoundneſs by the apoſtles Peter and Fohn, 


entered with them into the temple, walking, and leap- 


ing, and praiſing God, hardly able to contain himſelf, 
or expreſs his joy, will be but an imperfect emblem of 
you, when you perceive the fetters of ſin knocked off, 
and the powers of your ſouls, which vicious habits had 
ee 7405 enn n 
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lamed and diſabled, endowed with a new ſtrength. | 


Such a change as this will be eſteemed the moſt joy- 
ful event which: could poſſibly have happened to you; 
"owl be like a reſurrection from the dead to a higher 
and better life than you were ever before acquainted 
with. For this is the other effect of ſerious and re- 
newed conſideration, that you will perſevere with con- 
ſtancy in the practice of holineſs; will not only put 
off the old man with' his aſfections and luſis, but put an 
tbe netu, with all his divine qualities; will not only 


leave the way of deſtruction, but be continually ad- 


vaneing in the way of life. And when matters are 
brought to this happy period, you will ſay that you 
live indeed, and never lived till now. To conclude, 
6. Were there nothing elſe but this one motive: to 


engage you to conſider, this one ſhould be irreſiſtible; 


that it is abſolutely neceſſary, it cannot be diſpenſed 
with, the conſequence of neglecting it is fatal, and 


never to be retrieved, as I ſhowed you before. Now 


there is no anſwer to an argument taken from neceſſity; 


no objection can weigh againſt it. Is conſideration 


difficult ? Is it diſagreeable ? Add, but it is neceſſary, 
I cannot be ſaved without it; for to be ſaved from the 
future puniſnment of ſin, I muſt firſt be delivered 
from the power of it; and before 1 ſhall be ſer free 
from this, I maſt maturely, and again and again 
weigh and conſider things, that my reſolutions may 
be ſtrong non to break thro* all the oppoſition I 
ſhall-meet. - Often repeat this to yourſeltf. O my 


“ ſoul, there is a neceſſity for conſideration ; thou haſt 


no other choice before thee, but to conſider or be 
<<. undone 3 to ſuffer thyſelf to be carried away by thy 
on paſſions, by the enticements and examples of 
+: ſinners, and by the temptations of the world into 
the pit of deſtruction; or to make a reſolute ſtand, 

„open thine eyes and look about thee, and examine 
and compare things together; till firſt thy judg- 
« ment is fully enlightned, then thy will more 
66 ti determined, and at length 15 affec- 
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<«. tions themſelves. liſted in the cauſe of virtue and 


« religion. Conſider this, O my ſoul; beg of God 
&« to incline. thine heart to this neceſſary work, and 


© to aſſiſt thee in it; and reſt not, till by preſever- 


1 ance in this bene Wau art made wile to ſalya- 
„ 60 


II. Let us now ſuppoſs 5 ee to 105 5 
inſt perſons of ſincere piety, whom it too fre- 
5 affects in a leſſer degree. They cannot indeed 
be juſtly: accuſed of refuſing to conſider, in the ſame 


4 0-34 1 Big 


ſenſe as they may whoſe ſin remaineth on them “. 


They have thonght an their ways, and turned their feet 


to the way of God's commandments; they have ſeriouſly 


conſidered the things of their ſouls; and, as the 
effect of that conſideration, are minen of the 
neceſſity of holineſs, ſo convinced, that they have 
not ceaſed uſing all the means proper, till they are 
become holy in a prevailing degree, ſo as to have a 


title to the favour of God, and the bleſſedneſs of 


heaven, according to the terms of the goſpel - covenant. 
But ſtill, they are too often very deficient in the duty 
of conſideration, and thro' their deficiency here, come 
behind in many other reſpects. All that conſideration 
which is neceſſary to the eſſence of virtue and piety, 
they practiſe; but not always that which is requiſite 
to a ſtate of greater perfection. There are ſeveral 
things which too plainly pes their want of conſi- 
deration. | 

1. The errors and failings of which they are too 
often guilty. I do not mean thoſe which are io incident 
to the human nature in the preſent ſtate, that it is next 
to impoſſible to preſerve ourſelves entirely free from 
them, but thoſe which, with due care and circum- 


ſpection, we might eaſily enough avoid. Chriſtians, 
wWhoſe ſincerity, in the main, can hardly be queſ- 


tioned, ſhall yet ſometimes take thoſe liberties which 
are not to be juſtified ; do things under the influence 


of their paſſions, which they are far m_— bein ng hs pom in 


* Pfal. exix. 59. 
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after they are done. when they come to reflect coolly fd: 
upon them. And to what are theſe faulty indulgencies che 
owing, thoſe parts of their converſation which are ſo Aut 
unſuitable to and unworthy of the reſt? There is no vil 
other ſo likely cauſe of this, as their not accuſtoming wh 
themſelves ſo much as they ſhould to ſerious and re- ew 
tired conſideration: ; for did they | conſider, as they the 
ought, how dear every ſuch indulgence. of their pa- nel 
lions and inclinations will coſt them, how much they SO! 
ſuffer by every doubtful action, every ſuch: action as 1or 
they cannot heartily approve; the peace, and plea- ni 
fare,” and ſatisfaction, they ſacrifice for a tranſient Ire 
gratification of ſenſe and fancy, it is not to be ſup- be 
poſed but they would act a wiſer part; their behavi- len 
our would be more regular and uniform, they would tra 
not be ſometimes victorious over temptation, and at wh 
other times vanquiſhed by it, but be more conſtantly . 
prepared to reſiſt and overcome the enemies of their _ 
falvation. | Conſideration is not a work once for all, tall 
at the entrance upon a religious life only, or to which net 
we are to return after long intervals; no, but an ex- an 
erciſe that we are frequently to repeat: and doubtleſs the 

if we did fo, revolving in our thoughts the evil of fin . 
in all the kinds, and degrees, and appearances of it, n 
and the equal folly of it upon the account of the ſad the 
conſequences it draws after it in this life, where it the 
does not damn men in the next, we ſhould not make Au 
ſo bold with temptations to ſin, we ſhould be more the 
afraid of the leaſt compliance with our inclinations, or the 
the examples of the world in what was wrong, and the 
not venture a ſtep out of the way of our duty, having hay 
beforehand weighed the danger of ſo doing, | left 10 
from gratifying our irregular paſſions in ſome leſſer gi 
inſtances and degrees, we ſhould be drawn to do it Fer 
in greater, and thus experience the anxiety and diſturb- | ip 
ance of mind, which the pleaſure of a moment may anc 
occaſion for a long time after, | ha 


2. Sloth and inactivity in a virtuous and religious 
. . courſe of life, is another argument of a defect of con- 
76 7 ſideration 
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Akin to this is, 
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ſideration even in good men. Perhaps they are not 


chargeable with ſuch wandrings from the path of ſtrict 


duty, ſuch vain excurſions as ſome are; they do not 


iy and directly turn out of the right way, but 
vfhere is the progreſs they ſhould make in it? If we 


can't ſay they do evil, can we ſay they do all the good 
they e Do they abound in the fruits of holi- 
neſs? Are they zealouſly affected in that which is 
good: . Always well employed, allowance being made 


tor what is neceſſary to unbend and refreſh our feeble 
natures? Alas, the inſtances of the contrary are too 
frequent, of chriſtians, who at time ſeems hardly to 


be in earneſt, to have little or no notion of the excel- 
lence of virtue in every aſcending degree of it, and the 
tranſcendent glory of the future reward, not to care 


whether they attain or fall ſhort of it, ſo luggiſh 
and indolent are they, ſo little careful to redeem their 


time, and make a right improvement of all their 
talents! And whence does this ariſe, but from their 
neglect to retire at proper ſeaſons, and enter into cloſe 


and ſerious conſideration of the things of religion as 
they ought to do? Did they uſe themſelves to the 
more frequent conſideration of theſe things, which I 
mentioned at the entrance upon this ſubject, (ſuch as 
the being, and providence, and attributes of God, 


the end for which they were made, and what is their 
true intereſt and happineſs, the infinite obligations 
they are under to. God, the uncertainty of lite, and 
the certainty of a world to come, and the like) as by 


the conſideration of theſe momentous ſubjects, they 


have been perſuaded to lead a holy and good life; 

would not a more frequent and longer continued me- 
ditation of them, than it may be they allow them- 
ſelves, excite them to live ſtill better, to be more di- 
ligent in working out their ſalvation, and more active 
and unwearied in the courſe of the chriſtian life? We 
have no reaſon to imagine but this would be the effect. 
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That indevotion in the exerciſes of religious 


worſhip, which chriſtians are too apt to ſlide into, 


and which too viſibly argues their diſuſe of that con- 


ſideration, which would be of admirable ſervice to fan 


the ſacred fire, when it began to grow dull and lan- 
guid . M bile I was muſing, ſaith the pſalmiſt, he 


rs burned... Thus while we are meditating on ſome 


of theſe numberleſs objects, with which religion ſup- 
plies us (as particularly the divine perfections and 
benefits, the reaſons we have to love God, both for 


what he is in himſelf, and has done for us, the privi- 
lege of drawing nigh to God in the duties of divine 
Worſhip, and the many advantages of accruing from 
it, the ſweet compoſure and tranquillity, and perpetual 
pleaſing entertainment of a devout temper; while we 


are meditating upon theſe and ſuch like ſubjects) our 


ſouls. are awakened into a new vigour, feel their beſt 


paſſions excited in them, and have more fervent de- 
ſires after God, and a more ſenſible delight in him, 


than at other times. This ſhows the neceſſity of inter- 


mixing conſideration in our retirements as we ſee oc- 


5 caſion, in order to keep up the life and ſpirit of devo- 


tion. It is conſideration which muſt preſent theſe 
objects to the mind, about which devotion is im- 
ployed; ſet them in an agreeable light, and give thema 
power to impreſs the, heart; and conſequently it muſt 


ordinarily be from want of conſideration, or ſo much 


of it as is neceſſary, that the ſoul of the true chriſtian 
is ſo little raiſed and affected in the exerciſes of religion, 
and by the moſt engaging objects of a ſpiritual kind. 


4. The love of the world, which has too much the 


aſcendent over ſome pious minds, and their being ſo 
greatly moved, if not unhinged, by the ſhocks and 
changes of it, muſt often be aſcribed to the ſame 


; — The conſideration of the vanity, and tranſi- 
torineſs of all worldly things; that the whole is no 


more than an empty faſhion or appearance, which 
quickly paſſes away; that in a few days more the 


2 Pſal. xxxix, 3. 
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world will be the ſame to us, as to thoſe who departed 


out of it ages ago, nay, as to thoſe who were never 


yet born in it, in reſpect of enjoyment, and upon all 


other accounts, but the good or evil actions we have 


done, or the good or evil habits we have contracted 
in the body, which will mightily influence our ſtate 
of ſeparation from it; the conſideration oftheſe and ſuch 


like things, would help to give us the victory over 


the world, cure our minds of their earthlineſs, make 
us ſuperior to its vain amuſements and delights, and 
leſs ſenſible of its croſſes and diſappointments. When 
therefore we ſee men who do not perfectly idolize the 
world, and eſteem it their chief good and higheſt 
portion, yet attribute abundantly too much to it, 


bowed down with its cares, and ſo fond of worldly 


riches, as to. covet them eagerly, purſue them im- 
moderately, and when they have got them, unwil- 
ling to apply them to their proper uſe of 'rendering 
their own lives, and thoſe of others, more eaſy and 
comfortable; when we ſee men lifted up and caſt 
down for very {light cauſes, dejected in adverſity, and 
ready to fink under every burden and afflictionz muſt 
we not ſay, that tho” not utter ſtrangers to conſider- 
ation, they are not ſo intimately acquainted with it as 


they ſhould be; particularly with thoſe conſiderations 


which relate to the worthleſlneſs of earthly enjoyments 
in an abſtracted view, or ſeparate from the good uſe 
which is made of them, and the lightneſs and momen- 
tarineſs of its afflictions? It is true, upon ſome. un- 
common occaſions, the paſſions may riſe higher than 
uſual, where they are ordinarily kept under good 
government, and a man be affected with ſome parti - 
cular occurrence or diſappointment more than reaſon 
or religion will allow; this, I ſay, may be the caſe 
ſometimes with thoſe whoſe minds, by the manly 
work of reflection and conſideration, are generally 
well eſtabliſhed ? but then tho' reaſoning and debar- 
ing matters does not preſently lay the ſtorm, quier 
their tumults, cure their ſad and deſpairing, and eaſe 
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their anxious thoughts, tho” it does not effect all this 


immediately and ſenſibly, it is not without all effect, 
it prevents a bad matter from growing worſe, intitles 


a man to divine aſſiſtance, and with that heavenly 


ſuccour does, tho* by flow degrees, bring back the 
mind to its right ſtate. The conſiderate thinking 
chriſtian may be ſhaken for a while, and, as it were, 
moved from the firm baſis he ſtands upon, but in time 
recovers his ſtedfaſtneſs again, and triumphs over his 
own paſſions, and the temptations, of the world. 
g. A miſplaced and miſconducted zeal, a zeal for 
opinions and practices we know not why, and this 
zeal under ſo little government, as to occaſion bitter 
_ ſtrife and animoſity among chriſtians, and raiſe thoſe 
diſturbances in the church of God as hinder its 
- flouriſhing ſtate; this likewiſe ſhews, that men do 
not conſider. They do not conſider the commonneſs 
of the thing, for men to have a zeal for God without 
knowledge, and the miſchievous conſequences of it 
both to themſelves and others, to their own intereſt 
and that of religion. They would then proceed more 
wWarily and coolly, examine well before they eſpouſed 
any ſide ſo thoroughly and warmly, and never ſuffer 


their Zeal tohurry them beyond the bounds of prudence 


and charity. Once more, | | 
6. It is many times becauſe they do not conſider, 
that they who are religious do not injoy their reli- 
gion. They don't ſufficiently conſider the nature of 
religion, which was not deſigned to make us miſer- 
able, but happy; or how great a ſhare even falſe 
notions in religion, or a bad habit of body, attended 
with a gloomy imagination, and lowneſs of ſpirits, 
have in producing this effect. To this it muſt, in 
part at leaſt, be attributed, that they are quite over- 
whelmed with melancholy thoughts, whereas would 
they conſider the infinite goodneſs and mercifulneſs of 
the divine nature, the gracious: allowances made by 
the goſpel covenant for human infirmities, the ſince- 
rity of all the promiſes and declarations we meet with 
"m4 | 1 in 
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in ſcripture, that we are to diveſt ourſelves of our paſ- 
ſions as much as poſſibly we can, in judging of our 
ſtate and character, and the proficiency we make in 
religion, of the ſad and ſullen as well as the flattering 


ones; would they conſider this, and expoſtulate with 


themſelves, Why retleſs ? Why caſt down, O my ſoul ? 
Hope thou in God, for I ſhall yet praiſe him, who is the 


health of "my cbuntenance, and my God. Tho they 


might not be able quite ro diſpel the cloud, and throw 


off the load which is on their ſpirits, their condition 
would be much more tolerable than itis; they would 


have leſs fear, leſs anguiſh and ſorrow, leſs darkneſs, 
and more light mixed with their darkneſs, more joy 
with 'their forrow, and more hope with their fear. 
Perhaps, in time, they might come to injoy a free 


and lightſome ſtate of ſoul, be no more liable, as for- 


merly, to groundleſs ſcruples and unaccountable jea- 
louſies; but, by thinking frequently and impartially 
of things, be able to make a better judgment of them, 
ſee every object in its true ſhape and colours, and by 
that means diſcover the beauty of religion, and reliſh 
all the pleaſures and ſatisfactions of genuine piety. 
Let me now-make a ſhort application of this laſt 
part of my ſubject to true chriſtians, and intreat them 
to reſume the practice of a duty too much neglected, 
to ſpend a more conſcionable allowance of their time 
in pondering things than is commonly done; that 
they may not be ſo apt to break bounds in their actions 
and paſſions, may be more regular in their converſa- 
tion, more active in the diſcharge of their duty towards 


God and man, more conſtantly devout, more free 


from the love of the world, and the influence of the 
various changes of life, greater friends to the peace of 
the church, and the intereſt of practical religion, by 
rightly governing and tempering their zeal, and in a 
better capacity to enjoy all that delight and comfort, 
which religion is ſo well fitted to afford. Who does 
not ſee that the duty here recommended rewards 
itſelf ? That in proportion as we think and meditate 
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more ſeriouſly, more unbiaſſedly, more conſtantly, 
we ſhall live better, and conſequently happier ; be 

more calm in our temper, more compoſed and ſteady 
in our conduct, and more prudent in our behaviour, 
be a greater credit to religion, more uſeful in life, and 
more firmly fortified againſt the fears of death ? I ſhall 
therefore claſe all with this exhortation, that we never 
give occaſion, or as little occaſion as may be, for this T} 

3 to be brought againſt us, that we do not con- 175 
ider. 5 „ . | 
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Matth. xi. 30. 


or my yoke 5 is eaſy, ond my burden is light. 


OTHING is more unfriendly: to mankind. | 
than to picture religion in a form gloomy and 
terrifying. Nothing is a more injurious calumny 
againſt the goſpel, than to repreſent its precepts, as 
rigorous impoſitions and unneceſſary reſtraints, This 
is falſe repreſentation. True religion is the perfection 
of human nature, and the foundation of uniform, ex- 
alted pleaſure; of public order and private happineſs. 
Chriſtianity is an excellent inſtitution, and moſt uſe- 


ful, having the promiſe of the life, that now is, and of 


that which is to come. It is the voice of reaſon ; it is 


alſo the language of 7 ways of wiſdom 


are ways of pleaſanineſs + ; in keeping the divine com- 
mands there is great reward ; and our bleſſed Saviour 


aſſureth us, that his ans 16 n and chat his dard ts 
e 


55 Tim. iv. 8. * Prov. 1. 1 11 FL. xix. . 
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$466 The reaſonableneſs and pleaſure 
From theſe words my deſign is, to plead the cauſe 

of religion,—to plead it with thoſe, who alledge the 

ſeverity of its rules, as an excuſe for their neglect of 

them, and from a miſapprehenſion of the difficulties 

of religion decline the r&/onable ſervice. = 
In treating the ſubject I propoſe, _ 


_ » Eirft, to make one ox two brief remarks, in er 
do clear the ſenſe of this paſſage ; and to limit 
the bounds of the truth which it contains. 

Secondly, to repreſent the reaſonableneſs, the eaſe 

and pleaſure of the chriſtian life. 


Theſe things ee dere will be room for 
ſome uſeful inferences. 

Firſt, I am to make one or two 1 in order 
to clear the ſenſe of this paſſage, and to limit the 
bounds of the truth which it contains. The needful 
remarks are theſe—the aſſertion in the text ſuppoſeth, 
that perſons are in ſome degree inured to the practice 
of 1 and have a virtuous diſpoſition of mind. 
To thoſe, who have long engaged in a wicked life, 
che duties of religion are at firſt irkſome and grievous, 
hecauſe they oppoſe ſtrong prejudices and confirme 


habits of vice: but when evil habits are removed, and 


good ones are acquired, religion is eaſy, and its duties 
become delightful.— Again; the natural advantages 
reſulting from the practice of piety and virtue, may be 


obſtructed. in great meaſure by the oppreſſions 4 


power, by the prevalence of a melancholy temper, or 
dy wrong ſentiments, of religion: but here there are 
no violent perſeeutions; where there is nothing in the 
conſtitution inclining to gloom and deſpondency; 
Where there is nothing in men's ſchemes of religion 
that is moroſe and ſeyere; where religion is rightly- 
underſtood and uniformly praciſed, the genuine 
fruits ate inward: — ſublime ſatisfaction. 
This being premiſed, we proceed, 
Secondly, to repreſent. the reaſonableneſs, al ad 
pleaſure of the chriſtian ww, or to ſhew under a few 
"mo 
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propoſitions, that the religion of Jeſus is an eaſy yoke 


and a light burden—We would obſerve, 


In the firſt place, that the religion of Jeſus is eafier 
than the religion contained in the law of Moſes. The 
Jews were a people of a low genius; ſo fond of page- 
antry, and ſo prone to ſuperſtition, that had they 


not been indulged with a ceremonious religion of their 
own, they would have renounced the worſhip of the 
true God altogether, and have fallen in with the ſtupid 
idolatry of the neighbouring nations. From a regard 


fo their weakneſs, a pompous ſervice, and a lon 
train of innocent ceremonies were wiſely enjoined by 


the Moſaic law. Beſides the moral precepts, the ritual 
obſervances under that diſpenſation were very numer- 


ous; ſome of them very expenſive, and others pre" 
grievous. All this together rendered that ſervice ſo 
burthenſome, that an apoſtle of Chriſt ſcruples not, 


to call it, a yoke, which neither they nor their fathers 


were able to bear *, © = 
Is it thus with the chriſtian inſtitution? Quite 


_ otherwiſe. This hath aboliſhed the law of command- 


ments, contained in ordinances ; and in its ſtead re- 
quires of us a rational ſervice, a worſhip in ſpirit and 


in truth; ſuch as is worthy of the majeſty of God to 
a accept, and of the nature of man to pay. One of its 
important and eſſential branches is natural religiun— 
reſtored, when the knowledge of it was in a manner 
eraſed from the minds of men, by vice and wild enthu- 


fiaſm—reinforced by additional motives and new diſ- 
coveries. Its poſitive rites are few, of plain, eaſy 


fig nificancy, manifeſtly adapted to eſtabliſh a ſenſe of 
moral obligations. 1 he goſpel placeth religion, not 
in abſtruſe ſpeculation ana metaphyſical / ſubtleties ; 


net in outward ſhew and tedious ceremony; not in 


ſuperſtitious auſterities and enthuſiaſtic viſion z but in 


purity of heart and holineſs of life. The fum of our 
duty, in the opinion of our divine maſter, conſiſteth 


in the {ove of God, and of our neighbour ; according 


1 * Acts xv. 10. i Epheſ. 1. 15. t Matt. xxii. 37. &c. 
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to St. Paul, in denying ungodlineſs. and worldly Iufts 


world * ; according to St. James, in viſiting the father- 
leſs and widows in their affittion, and in keeping our- 


elves unſpotted from the world +.—This is the conſtant 
ſtrain and tenor of the goſpel. This it inculcates 
moſt earneſtly, and on this it lays the greateſt ſtreſs. 


But is the chriſtian ſcheme only a republication of 


the law of nature, or merely a refined ſyſtem of mo- 
rality ? Certainly, ſomething more. It is an act of 


grace, a ſtupendous plan of providence, deſigned for 


the recovery of mankind from a ſtate of degradation 
and ruin to the favour of God and to the hopes of an 
happy immortality through a mediator. Under this 


diſpenſation true religion expreſſeth itſelf in a repent- 


ance towards God, and in faith in the Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
as the perſon appointed by the ſupreme authority of 


heaven and earth to reconcile apoſtate men to their 


offended maker; as a ſacrifice for ſin; our vital head 
and our: governing Lord. This is religion as we are 
chriſtians. And what hardſhip, what exaction is there 
in all this? It will help to illuſtrate, and enforce this 
V 
Secondly, that conſequently the practice of religion 
is much eaſier than the ſervitude of ſin. Our rational 
powers, it will be acknowledged, are impaired, and 


the ſoul is much enfeebled by ſin: the animal paſ- 


ſions are ſtrong and apt to oppoſe the dictates of rea- 
ſon: objects of ſenſe make powerful impreſſions upon 
the mind. We are, in every ſituation, ſurrounded 
with many temptations and ſnares. In ſuch a diſor- 


dered ſtate of things, to maintain a. courſe of ſtrict 


piety and uncorrupted virtue, is a work of great diffi- 


cCulty. However, as reſtraints from vice and incite- 


ments to virtue, there are cloſely woven into our 
make many tender propenſions and generous inſtincts. 
The gracious author of nature has planted in the 
human mind, a quick ſenſe of good and evil; a fa- 
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culty which ſtrongly dictates right and wrong. And 
| thank by the ſtrength of appetite and warmth of 
| paſſion, men are often hurried into immoral prac- 


tices z yet in the beginning, eſpecially where there 
has been the advantage of a good education, it is 
uſually with great reluctance and oppoſition of mind. 


What inward ſtruggles precede, and what bitter 
pangs attend their finful exceſſes! what guilty bluſhes 
and uneaſy fears! what ſtartling proſpects and pale 


reviews! Terrors are upon them, and a fire not blown 
conſumeth them *. To make a mock of fin, and to 


commit iniquity without remorſe, is an attainment 


that requires length of time, and much painful labour; 
more painful labour than is requiſite to attain that 


habitual goodneſs, which is the glory of the man, the 


ornament of the chriſtian, his preparation for heaven, 
and the chief ſpring of his ha pine there. The ſoul 
can no more be reconciled to flagrant acts of wicked- 


neſs, than the body to exceſs, but by paſſing through 


many painful fits and uneaſy qualms. 

The mouth of conſcience may indeed be ſtopped 
for a while by falſe principles: its ſecret whiſpers may 
be drowned by the noiſe of company, and ſtifled by 
the entertainments of ſenſe ; but ſo deeply rooted is 
this principle of conſcience in human nature, ſo clear 


and ſtrong its voice, that all the ſinner's arts will be 


unable to lull it into a laſting ſecurity. When the 
hour of calamity comes upon the ſinner 3 when ſick- 
neſs ſeizeth, and death approaches, conſcience con- 
ſtrains him to attend to her accuſations, and will not 
ſuffer the temples of his head to take any reſt. There 
is no peace to the wicked, The foundations of peace 
are ſubverted, and they are at utter enmity with 
their reaſon, with their conſcience, and with their 
God. F 

Not ſo in the caſe of true religion. Conſcience is 
on her ſide : reaſon pleads for her, and intereſt joins 
in the recommendation. 

* Job xx. 25, 26. | | 

| | When 
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When religion, pure and genuine, forms the tem- 


per, and governs the life, conſcience applauds, and 


there is inward peace. The ſoul is in its right ſtate. 
There is an order and regularity in the faculties, as 


well as in the actions. Conſcious of its own rags, reg 


and ſecure of the divine approbation, it enjoys a 
calmneſs, not to be deſcribed. But why do I call 


- this happy frame, calmneſs only ? It is far beyond 


mere calmneſs. There may be a calmneſs in the air, 
though the day be overcaſt with thick miſts and 
clouds. The pious, virtuous mind is like a ſerene 


day, enlightened and enlivened with the brighteſt ſun- 


ſhine. Though: all without' may be clouds and dark- 
nefs, there is light | in the heart of the good man. He 
is ſatisfied from himfelf ; and is filled with peace and joy 
in believins. In the concluding ſcene all is Aveo 
and ſerene. - The immortal part quits its tenement of 
clay with the well-groundedhope of aſcending to hap- 
pineſs and glory. Beſides, 

The goſpel enjoins no duty but what is fit and rea- 
ſonable. It calls upon all its profeſſors to practiſe re- 
verence, ſubmiſſion, and gratitude to God; juſtice, 
truth, and univerſal benevolence towards men; and 
to maintain the government of their own minds. 
And what has any one to object againſt this? From 
the leaſt of Chriſt's commandments to the greateſt of 
them, there is not one which impartial reaſon can 
find fault with. His la is perfels: his precepts are 
true, and righteous altogether. Not even thoſe ex- 
cepted, which require us to lou our enemies, to deny 
ourſelves, and to tate up our croſs. To forgive an in- 
jury is more generous and manly than to revenge it ; 
to controul licentious appetite than to indulge it; to 
ſuffer poverty, reproach, and even death itſelf, in the 


ſacred cauſe of truth and integrity, is much wiſer and 


better, than, by baſe compliances, to make ſrpwreck 
of faith and a good conſcience. Thus in a ſtorm at ſea, 
or in a conflagration aſhore, a man with pleafure 


1 9 8 his lumber to ſecure his Jewels. Piety and 
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virtue are the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable things in the 


world; vice and wickednefs are moſt irrational and 


abſurd. To this we would add, 
The all-wiſe Author of our being hath ſo-framed 
our natures, and placed us in ſuch relations, that there 


is nothing vicious but what is injurious, nothing vir- 


tuous but what is 'advantageous to our preſent inte- 
reſt, with reſpect both to body and mind. Meek- 
neſs and humility, patience and univerſal charity, are 
graces, which give a joy, unknown to tranſgreſſors. 
The divine virtues of truth and equity. are the only 
bands of friendſhip, and ſupport of ſociety. Sobriety 


and temperance are the belt preſervatives of health 


and ſtrength ; whereas ſin and debauch impair the 
body, conſume the ſubſtance, reduce to poverty, and 
are the direct path to an immatureand untimely death. 
Now this is the chief excellence of all laws, and 
what will ever keep them from being burdenſome, 
when they enjoin ROONEY unbecoming, nothing 1 inju- 
rious. But, | 
Thirdly, to render our duty eaſy, we have the ex- 
ample of Chriſt, as well as his commands. The 
great maſters of morality among the heathens gave 
very good rules for the regulation of men's manners: 


but againſt all their harrangues there lay this excep- 


tion, they wanted either the honeſty or the. courage 
to try their own arguments upon themſelves. It was 
a ſtrong preſumption, that the yoke of the Scribes 
and Phariſees was grievous z. when they laid Heavy 
burdens upon men's ſhoulders, which they themſelves: 
refuſed to touch with one of their fingers *. Not thus 
our great lawgiver, Chriſt Jeſus. His behaviour was 


in all reſpects conformable to his doctrine. His de- 


votion towards God, how ſublime and ardent! his 
benevolence towards men, how generous and diffuſive! 
He was in his life an exact pattern of innocence : for 
he did no ſin; neither was guile found in his mouth f. In 
his death, of patience ; for he was brought, as a lamb 
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to the ſlaughter, and as a ſpeep before her ſhearers is | 


dumb; ſo he opened not his mouth . The moſt ſhin- 
ing characters amongſt mere men are ſhaded and 
blemiihed by many imperfections : but in the Son of 
God, incarnate, is exhibited to us the brighteſt and 
faireſt reſemblance of the father that earth or heaven 


ever beheld, — an example in itſelf finiſhed, and moſt 
perfect; — an example, peculiarly perſuaſive, calcu- 


lated to inſpire reſolution, and to animate the divine 
improvement: for it is the example of the author and 
mier of our faith; of our great friend and benefac- 
tor; of him who loved us, and gave himſelf for us. 
Our profeſſion and character, as chriſtians, oblige 
us to make this example the model of our own lives. 
Every motive of decency, gratitude, and intereſt con- 
 ftrain us /@ to walk, even as he walked, —We would 
obſerve, _ 

In the fourth place, that our duty i is eaſy ; ; becauſe 
God, who &noweth our frame, is ever ready to afliſt, 
Of this aſſiſtance many of the heathen ſages had ſome 
notions, guided merely by nature's light. But what 
they looked upon only as probable, the goſpel clearly 
and ſtrongly aſſerts. We there hear the apoſtle ex- 
horting, Let us come boldly to the throne of graces that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time 
of need +. We there hear our Lord himſelf arguing 


in this convincing manner: — he being evil, know 


bote to give good gifts to your children; how much more 
Hall your heavenly father give the holy ſpirit to them that 
 ask him J. 

Certain it is, many things i in ſcripture, relating to 
the operations of the ſpirit of God upon the mind, 
have a reference to thoſe extraordinary gifts, which 
were peculiar to the apoſtolic age. But to confine 
the office of the ſpirit to the firſt diſpenſation of the 
goſpel, and to his extraordinary work at that time, 
ſeems to us sto rob Chriſtianity of its glory, and its 
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orofeſſors of ſome of their nobleſt ſupports and en- 
couragements. 


;- "TBE ſeripture · doctrine of divine influences is not, 
as a late writer againſt revelation inſinuates, a doctrine 


of fate and of licentiouſneſs. We do not aſſert, that 
the agency of the ſpirit is irreſiſtible, and lays a neceſ- 
ſitating bias on all the faculties and affections. Were 


this the caſe, precepts and prohibitions, promiſes and 


threatnings, would ſignify nothing: and duty and 
obligation would be words without any meaning. The 
ſpirit aſſiſteth in a way agreeable to the frame of human 


nature, not controling the free uſe of reaſon, but, by 
help of the underſtanding, influencing the will, and 


moderating the affections. But though che. mode of 


his operations we may not be able to explain, the 


ſeriptures warrant us to aſſert, that, when men are 


renewed and prepared for heaven, it is through ſancli- 


Fcation of the ſpirit, and belief of the iruth *, How 
enlivening the thought | how encouraging the motive! 


We are not left to ſtruggle alone with the difficulties 


which attend the practice of virtue, in the preſent im- 


perfect ſtate. The merciful father of our ſpirits is 


ever near to help our infirmities, to enlighten the 
underſtanding, to ſtrengthen good reſolutions, and, 
in concurrence with our own endeavours, to make us 
conquerorsoverall oppoſition. Faithful is he to his pro- 


miſes, and ill not ſuffer the ſincere and well-diſpoled 


to be tempted above what they are able to bear . What 
can be deſired more than this? To promote the vir- 

tue and happineſs of his moral offspring, the ſupreme 
parent hath done all that is conſiſtent with the holi- 
neſs of his nature, and the agency of man. If then 
we are not virtuous and happy, we are utterly inex- 
cuſable.. 

Further: The great. doctrine of the goſpel, concern- 
ing the propitious mercy of God to all ſincere peni- 
tents through Chriſt Jeſus, contributes much to the 
eaſe and pleaſure of a religious life. Let it be granted, 

- * 2 Theil ii. 13. + 1 Cor. x. 13. 
that 
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that the hope of pardon is eſſential to the religion of h 
fallen creatures, and one of its firſt principles; yet 
conſidering the doubts and ſuſpicions which are apt h 
to ariſe in the mind, conſcious of guilt, it is undoubt- " 
edly, a great, an ineftimable favour, to be relieved S 
in this reſpect by a meſſenger from God himſelf. This 10 
is our happineſs. We ate not left to depend upon un- þ 
certain hopes, or conſequential reaſonings, which the 7 
bulk of mankind are very little uſed to; but we are A 
aſſured, that, upon our repemance, we ſhall, through a 
the mediation of Chriſt, receive the er remiſſion of paſt i 
ſens, and be reſtored to the ſame ſtare of favour with 7 
our maker, as if we had never tranſgreſſed his laws. 
Here the goſpel triumphs. With theſe. affurances it 1 
aaa abbunds. Upon this head the declarations of our 1 
ſicwiour and his apoſtles are fo expteſs and full, that i 
every one who believes them, and knows himſelf to 
be a true penitent, muſt baniſh every doubt and fear, 1 
and rejoice with joy unſpeakable. Come unto me, all ye , 
that labour, and are heavy laden, and Twill give you 
raft *. All manner of fin and blaſphemy ſball be forgiven 
umto men +. Beit known to you, men and brethren, that 
through this man 1s preached unto you the forgiveneſs of 
fins : and by him all that believe are ified from all 4 
things, from which ye could not be juſtified by the law of 
Mojes . The blood of Feſus cleanſeth from all fin ++. 
— What grace and favour is this ! Who can repeat ' 
the wonderous truth too often ! who can dwell on . 
the tranſporting theme too long ! now our way is ; 
plain before us, and the burden we are to bear is made 
caly. No fins are unpardonable, if repented of and | 
forſaken. -'* | 2155 . | 
Conſider this all you, if we may ſuppoſe any of that | 
character in this aſſembly, who have never yet minded | 
religion, but have purſued a courſe of vice and ſen- 


fuality all your lives long. Though your conduct | 
Match . s. f Kk. 31. f As xii, 38, 39. 
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has been baſe to the laſt degree, your caſe is not deſpe- 
rate. Far from it. The God whom you have ſo 
highly offended commiſerates your errors, is ever 
ready to extend his pardoning mercy to his moſt de- 

neratè creatures upon their repentance and reforma- 
tion, and is in Chriſt Feſus, reconciling the world unto 


_ himſelf, not imputing «nts penitent finners their treſ- 


paſſes *. Let the wicked therefore foreſake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return 
unto the Lord, who will fo liberally extend his mercy 


to him, and to our God, who will thus abundantly _ 


pardon F. 
In the laſt place, he al Hy life ; is eaſy and de- 


lightful ; becauſe it leads to the perfect, eternal life Fg 
of heaven. That there are from the light of narure, 


ſtrong preſumptions of a future ſtate cannot be denied. 
The preſent exiſtence does not look like an entire 
ſcene; but rather like the infancy of human nature, 
which is capable of * to much greater maturity; 
but whatever ſolid foundation the doctrine of a future 
ſtate may have in nature and reaſon, certain it is, that 
through the habitual neglect of reflection and the 


force of irtegular paſſions, this doctrine was, before 


— of Chriſt, very much disfigured, and 1 in 
reat meaſure loſt among men. 
In the heathen world, a future ſtate of rewards was 


a matter of mere ſpeculation and uncertainty, ſome- 
times hoped for, ſometimes doubted of, and at other 


times abſolutely denied. The law of Moſes, though 
of divine original, is enforced chiefly by promiſes of 


temporal bleſſings; and even in the writings of the 
prophets, a future immortality is very ſparingly men- 


tioned, and obſcurely repreſented. But the doctrine 
of our ſaviour hath brought life and immorality to full 
light. In the goſpel. we have a diſtinct account of 
another world, attended with many engaging circum. 


ſtances; About which the deciſions of reaſon were 


_— and confuſed, We have the teſtimony of the 
| ® 2 Cor. v. 10, + Ia lv. 7. 
FE author 
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author of our religion, who was raiſed from the dead, 
and afterwards, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
aſcended into heaven. In the new teſtament it is ex- 
preſly declared, that good men, wwhen abſent from the 
body, are preſent with ihe Lord *. Here we are aſſured 
of the reſurrection of the body, of a glorious form, 
clothed with immortal vigour, ſuited to» the active 
nature of the animating ſpirit, and aſſiſting its moſt 
enlarged operations, and inceſſant progreſs towards 
Perfection. Here we are aſſured, that % righteous 
Hall go into eternal life ; that they ſhall enter into the 
heavenly kingdom, 3 no ignorance ſhall cloud 
the underſtanding, and no vice diſturb the will ;— 
where nothing but love ſhall poſſeſs the ſoul, and 
nothing but gratitude employ the tongue ebene 
they ſhall be united to an innumerable company of angels, 
and to the general aſſembly and church of the firſt-borm I; 
_ ----where they ſhall ſee the exalted redeemer at the 
right hand of the father, and it down with him in his 
#brone ;----where they. ſhall be admitted into the im- 
mediate preſence of the ſupreme fountain of life and 
bleſſedneſs, and, beholding his face, be changed into the 
fame in. age from glory to glary.--- Here language - here 
imagination, fails me---Eye hath not ſcen, nor ear heard, 
neither have it entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him. What 
is the Zly/um. of the heathen, compared with the 
heaven of the chriſtian ? The hope, the-proſpect of 
this is ſufficient to reconcile us to all difficulties in the 
way, and to ſweeten all our labours z to alleviate 
every grief, and to ſilence every murmur. 
Thus we have ſhewn that the religion inſtituted. by 
Chriſt Jeſus is an eaſy yoke and a light burden. 
Bur why, ſays the diſſolute libertine in the gaiety 
of his heart, any yoke at all? God has made nothing 
in vain, The appetites he has planted in the human 
frame are to be gratified. To deny or to reſtrain 
them 1s ignominious bondage: bY to give full ſcope 


2 Cor. v. 8. 4 Matt. xxv. 465. I Heb, xii, 224 23. 
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to every deſire and paſſion of the heart without check 


or control, is true, manly freedom. 


In oppoſſtion to this looſe and careleſs way * talking, 
let it be conſidered- the liberty of a rational creature 
doth not conſiſt in an entire exemption from all rule; 
but in following the dictates of reaſon, as the govern- 


ing principle, and in keeping the various paſſions in 


due ſubordination. To follow the regular movement 
of thoſe affections, which the great creator for wiſe 
_ uſeful purpoſes hath implanted: within us, is our 

_— : but as our natural defies in this ſtate of trial, 
are apt to be irregular, we are bound to reſtrain their 


exceſſes, and not to indulge them, but in a ſtrict ſub- 


ſerviency to / the integrity and peace of our minds, and 


to the order and happineſs of the world. They who. 


allow to ſenſe! and brutal appetite the ſupreme com- 
mand, may promi ſe — liberty, but all the while 
they are the ſervants of corrupiian. To be vitious is 
to be enſlaved. We look witli pity upon ſuch as are 
chained down to gallies, or confined to dark priſons 


and loathſome dungeons: but much more abject and 
vile is the ſlavery of the ſinner. No ſlavery of the 


ee equal to the bondage of the mind: no chains 
preſs ſo cloſely, or gall ſo cruelly, as the fetters of ſin, 


which corrode the very ſubſtance of the foul and fret 


1 


cher faculty. (alas 
It muſt be confeſſed; bie or6Miphtes? ade are, 


who. have ſo hardened themſelves by cuſtom, as to be 
paſt feeling 4 and, becauſe inſenſible of their bondage, 
they boaſt of this their inſenſibility, as a mark of 
their native freedom, and of their happineſs.” Vain. 
men . with equal propriety might they extol the pe- 
culiar happineſs of an apoplexy, and the gy. ng; tran- 
quiliey\ of a:lethargy. 

: We:now:come to mention ſome uſeful” reflexions, 
which will naturally ariſe upon the ſubject. 

Firſt,” we learn hence the peculiar excelleney and 
perfection of the chriſtian religion. This hath cleared 
a idolatry and ſuperſtition, and brought immortal 
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life to light, when wrapt up in almoſt impenetrable 
darkneſs. This hath ſet the great truths of religion 
in a clear and ſtrong, view, and hath propoſed new 
and powerful motives to influence our minds and to 
determine our conduct. Nothing is enjoined to bo 
believed, but what is worthy of God ; noching to be 
practiſed, but what is friendly to man. Some im- 
portant branches of this diſpenſation reaſon indeed 


could not diſcover, nor can reaſon juſtly arraign. 


With reſpect to other branches, it ſhould be always 
remembered; there is d greet deal of difference bet iueen 
finding: aut trutb ourſelves, and diſcerning the: evidence 
of it, ben faund. All the doctrioezof £ the goſpel are 
rational and conſiſtent: all its precepts are moſt wiſe, 
Juſt and good. The goſpel contains nothing grievous 
to an ingenuous mind; it debars us from nothing, 
but doing harm to ourſelves or to aur fellow-ereatures; 
and permits us to range any where, but in the paths 
of danger and deſtruction. It only requires us to act 
up to the dignity of the rational nature, and to prefer 
to the vaniſhing pleaſures of ſin the ſmiles of a recon- 


ciled God and an eternalapeight of glory. And is this 


rigorous exaction, a heavy burden, not to be endured ? 
Vnwondy: thought ! baſe ſurmiſe! 123 
Surely no man, who is a real friend to che cauſs of 
virtue and to the intereſt of mankind, can ever be an 
enemy to chriſtianity, if he truly underſtands i it, and 


reflects upon its moſt wiſe and uſeful teodency. It 


conducteth us to our Jaurney's end by the plaineſt and 
ſecureſt path that can be, where-| the eps are nat 
ſtraitened, and ' where he that runneth ſtumbleih not *. 
Let us, who, live; under: this laſt and moſt gracious 
_ diſpenſation of God to mankind, count all things but 
\lofs for the excellency of the knowledge of Chyifi ar 
Lord; and not ſuffer ourſelves; by the light cavils or 
unbelievers, to be noved away from the hope of the goſpel. 
Let us ſhew that we. belieyo.the i ſuperior excellency 

8 ou rs by part to he ain aſät it. ht 
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is ew. > GN are chriſtians indeed and in truth 


not by endleſs c diſputes about trifles, and the tranſports 


of a blind zeal, but by practiſing that univerſal, that 
exalted: goodneſs, our holy religion recommends, 


and by abounding in thoſe fruits of righteouſneſs, 


which” are ehrough Cui. to 156 N ani glory of” 


God. 

e This ſubject 1 us to en thoſe, 
who make chriſtianity burthenfome by the addition 
The ſimplicity of the 
chriſtian doctrine is its greateſt glory. By mixing 
things of a foreign nature with it, its native beauty is 
defaced, and its excellent tendency much weakened. 
Yet what more common than to ſubſtitute the doc- 


trines and inventions of men in the place of 27 _ 


trines and inſtitutions of Chriſt! 
The moſt guilty in this kind are the gorerhors of 
the church of Rome. They have hid pure, original 


| chriſtianity under a thick veil of ceremonies, the ſillieſt 
and moſt wretched that ever diſgraced humanity, and 
have turned this divine religion into mere mummery, 


and raree- how. The ſuperſtitious rites of that cor- 
rupted church are multiplied almoſt beyond number, 
and have rendered what they call chriſtianity more 
burthenſome than even the Jewiſh religion. 

It becomes us to have a due ſenſe of the bleſſings 


we enjoy by being inſtructed in the principles of the 


Proteſtant religion, whereby we are delivered from 
the moſt deplorable” corruption, and the moſt cruel 
bondage. From a juſt conſideration of theſe bleſſings, 

— zealous to ſecure them to ourſelves, and to 


to ſubſtitute a human ordinance in the place of one 


that is divine; nor mingle our own weakneſſes with the 
plain doctrine of Chriſt: but let us take the chriſtian 
religion, as it is delivered to us by its glorious author; 


and MY Tegare to 27 duties ſtrictly adhere to 
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on with the true enjoyment 2 life. Such | 


| ſentiments are apt eſpecially to prevail in the heat of 
youth, when the Ipirits are briſk and lively, and the 

paſſions warm and impetuous. But this isall miſtake; 
and a miſtake of the moſt dangerous tendeacy. I he 
truth is, there is no pleaſure like that of a good con- 


ſcience; no real peace, but what reſults from the 


practice of virtue. This enobles the mind, and can 
alone ſupport it under all the various unequal ſcenes 
of the preſent ſtate. | This lays the foundation of an 
eaſy, comfortable life; of a ſerene, peaceful death, 

and of, eternal joy and bleſſedneſs hereafter, Whereas 


vice is ruinous to all our: moſt valuable intereſts. This 


| ſpoils, the native beauty and ſubverts the order of the 
ſoul. This renders us the ſcorn of man, the rejected 


of God; and without timely repentance will rob us of 


a happy eternity. Religion is the health, the liberty, 
and happineſs of the ſoul ;, fin is the diſeaſe, the ſer- 
vitude and deſtruction of it. 
If I thought this not ſufficient to conyince you, I 

would lead you into the chamber of the habitual rioter 
and lewd.debauchee, worn out in the cauſe of i iniquity; 
his bones Kal of the ſins. of bis youth, and from his own 


= 1 he . e kiftorian of the bo of Tien, after en ume⸗ 
rating the deciſions of that ſynod concerning juſtification, which 
.v bey had refined upon with great labour, and caſt entirely into the 

Fri — mould, adds this ſevere reflexion: of all theſe curious 
++ determinations, the greateſt ſhare of the merit inconteſtably be- 
« longs to Ariſtotle, who bad in his Analytics, accurately diſtin- 
„ guiſhed the various kinds of cauſes; which, if that famous 
4 heathen philoſopher had not ſettled, we chriſtians, alas! had, 
at this day, remained ignorant of many important articles of faith.” 
noe A bitter ſarcaſm indeed, but juſt; and it were to be wiſhed, that 


this council had been che only one to which it could Rave been with 


propriety applied. Fra. Paol. 
| | mouth, 
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mouth, as he lies on his expiring bed, oppreſſed with 


guilt and remorſe, you. ſhall learn that he way of 
tranſgreſſors.is hard, and that however ſweet ſin may 
be in the commiſſion, it ſtings like an ſerpent and bites 


, « 8 


like an adder... Whatever the gay licentious may ima- 


gine, that to throw off all thoughts of religion, and 


by a courſe of intemperance, to ſtifle the dictates of 


- conſcience. is a ſtate of eaſe and pleaſure, it will after 


all be found ineffectual. When outward objects loſe 
their power to charm, and their thoughts are called 
inward, they are uſually rouzed out of their lethargy, 
and entertained with none but dark and gloomy. pro- 


ſpects. It. muſt; be owned, it ſometimes happens, 
that men, who have led very wicked lives, have gone 
out of the world, as they lived in it, defying conſcience 
and deriding a futùre judgment, as an idle fiction: 
but theſe inſtances are very rare, and only prove, that 
there are monſters in the moral, as well as in the na- 


0 


It will be ſaid, that the ſons of vice and riot have 


Pleaſure in ſenſual indulgences. Allowed: but it is 
altogether of the lower kind, empty, fleeting and 
tranſient: like the crackling of thorns under a pot, ſo is 


the mirth of the wicked. It makes a noiſe anda blaze 


for the preſent; but ſoon vaniſhes away into ſmoke 


and vapour. On the other hand the pleaſure of reli- 
gion is ſolid and laſting; which will attend us through 

all, even the laſt ſtages of life. When we have out- 

lived the levity of youth, and have loſt our reliſh for 

the gay entertainments of ſenſe ; when old age ſteals 
upon us, and ſtoops us towards the grave; this will 

cleave faſt to us, and give us relief. It will be ſo far 

from ending at death, that then it commences perfect, 

Let the younger part of this audience give a favour- 

able attention to theſe things. The world you are 

entering upon lies in wait with variety of temptations. 

Unkind ſentiments of religion will ſoon be ſuggeſted 
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be not deceived by the artifices of ſeducers, nor be 


diſcouraged by ww ill reports, that may be brought 
againſt religion. * Be determined for a life of ſobriety 
and virtue in your younger. years. Tafte and ſee how 


good the Lord is, and you will never repent the ex- 


Periment. Do but ſeriouſly ſet yourſelves to ſerve 


od, if any of refs never yet done it, and you 
85 


vill leon conf 


| * that religion is quite another thing 
than it appeared to you; before you be ame acquaint 


with ber. Inſtead of chat forbidding aſpect, in which 


you heretofore painted her to yourſelves,” with clouds 
and frowns upon her brow, you willdiſcover nothing 
in her but What is moſt lovely and charming. You 


will confeſs that he merchandiſe of wiſdom is better than 


be merchandiſe of filver, and the gain thereof than fine 


gold. You will find ſuch pleaſures belonging to purity 


and goodneſs, as have no forrows with them; as leave 
no ſtain upon the name, no guilt upon the ſoul , 
' Pleaſures, far exceeding theirs, who chant to the ſound 
of the viol, and zuho are joyful in the firength of new 


wine; pleaſures as much ſuperior to the falſe pol- 
luted Joys of ſenſuality, as the ſoul is to the body, and 
the lite of an angel to that of a brute. As you ad- 


vance in holineſs, you will improve in the conſola- 
tions of the Holy Ghoſt; reap comfort in this world, 
77 : 
Me have ſeen the cloſe of one year more, and are 


entered upon another. The grand clock of time has 


ſtruck another hour. The ſpan of life ſhortens con- 
tinually. Our minutes are all on the wing; haſtening 
to be gone. Many of us in the laſt year have car- 
ried out our deareſt relatives to their funerals. - We 
have, all of us, ſeen ſeveral of our friends laid up in 
their graves. It is more than probable that ſome in 
this aſſembly vill be removed into another world, be- 
fore the next year commenceth. Thoſe who are now 
vigorous in health and blooming in youth have no 
more aſſurance of outliving this year than thoſe whoſe 
cheeks are furrowed with age; and whoſe Is : 

1 5 „„ | waſted 


tj 2 wy 


as at twdc ped gs oath Sf _—_ 4 A han oo fron 


: of the chriſtian life. : : ; 5 383 


: Sake by a ſickly conſtitution. Let youth learn the 
5 5 leflon from hence, not to be over-confident, 


at modeſt and conſiderate---not to be libertine, but 
to act with prudence and virtue---while engaged in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, not to deprive themſelves of the 
ſubſtantial pleaſures of virtue; not to forget that 
they are the mortal creatures and ſubjects of the eter- 
nal God and accountable to his ſupreme tribunal. 
Then whatever year they are called out of this world, 
they will go off the ſtage with honour, with the ap- 
plauſe of men, and with the approbation of God 


himſelf. | | 


We would entreat thoſe who have not loſt their 
natural modeſty; who yet bluſh at vice, to guard 
againſt the beginnings of it; without delay. to re- 


trieve a falſe ſtep ; to check a diſorderly paſſion, be- 
fore it gathers ſtrength by indulgence and grows inte 


a habit. | . | 
Happy they, who in any part of life become ſen- 
ſible of their errors, and with painful ſelf- correction 
tread back the wrong ſteps they have taken: but hap- 
pieſt of men are they, who from the earlieſt ſtage 
of moral life have with chearful freedom trod in the 
ways of virtue, and have known no other path ; who 
by an even courſe of right conduct from the firſt have 
at once avoided the miſeries of ſin, the ſorrows of re- 
pentance, and the difficulties of virtue; ho not only 
can think of their preſent ſtate with compoſure, but 
reflect upon their paſt behaviour with conſcious appro- 
bation; and look forward with unmixed joy to that 


important future hour, when they ſhall appear before 


God, and humbly offer to him a whole life ſpent in | 
his ſervice, „ 5 8 
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